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OF THE SESSION 1935-36 


| The tnaugurnl Meeting of the Sesion took 
place on Novernber 31h, aot when Prof, 
D. Talbot Rice spoke on the * Leningrad 
hibition of tag5 and its bearing on later Greek 
Cultures.” In this communication, which was 
illstratedt by lantern alides, Prof. Talhor Rice 
olecrver! that contacts of one sort or another 
héeiween Greeer ancl Iran liad long been recog- 
nisetl, antl the exhibition of [ranian art, opened 
in commexian with the third International 
Congress and then taking place in Leningrad, 
ac7ved tO arose new ditereal in therm, for ne 
visitor to the Hermitage could comeawar without 
being amazingly wopresed by the superb 
collections of material from South Rusia, 
tach of which was illustrative of Greek and 
Lranian contacts in that area, Interest in these 
contacts was, moreover, further stimulated by 
the character of the exhibition, which was not 
confined to Persian art alone, a¢ bad been ie 
in Landon in 1931, nor to shewing 
ike Iranian elésent only ia the South Russian 
finds, for it comprised, alungside the truly 
Persian material, which was im some fields with- 


out rival outside Rosia, a muomber of gallenes. 


devoted to the vast area Stretching from. the 
Black Sea on the one aide to western China or 
the other, most of which at one time or another 
had come under Iranian influence. Even further 
thon this, itincledéd a mumber of rome oocupied 
by the arts which had been cither influenced by, 
or in twen lad exercised an influence upon, Iran, 
guch as the Byzantine, the Mongol oar the 
‘Turkish. 


To enter inta the probleres of relatiomhip. 


between Greece and Persia in the classical age 
was beyond the scope of the lecture: yet certain 
recent discoverics m Russia, more pecially 
those known as the Kosloy and the Pasirik finds, 
threw new light on ihe question, amd prover! thas 
wide cultural contmcts were being exercier! int 
the first three or four centuries before Christ, 
and a mention, however casual and cursory, was 

therfore excusable. [1 was, however, with the 


Preantine age that the Jecturer wad primarily 
In ore eka period, ihe presence of Iranian 


influence in the West was proved by abun- 


‘dant. example The very nature of Byzan- 


lie art wad, in Geri, to some extent due to 
Peman inmpiration. though at first the Lranian 
influence was to be sought in the nature of the 
aestheuc character of the art, rather than on the 
surface. Later, both) auclace appearance and 
underlying ides showed ihe Tpanian influcnec, 
and in some of the arts, more especially stone 
sculpture, textiles and ceramics, a surprisingly 
deep penciration both of Iranian. tiotive and 
epait could be discerned. One would have 
Hiought, mdeed, that it emilel be accounted for 
only by the presence of actual colonics of Tranian 
caftmen in the Byzantine area, hod mot half 
way exainples exited in South Rusia and the 
Caucasus, both in sculpture and crraitiica, 
which served a9 links in the chain of model and 
copy. tn texulea, in stone sculprure and in 


tauch of the pottery, Iran seemed to have been 


the source of inspiration, Byzantianm the copier; 


yet eadence of a reverse inpipation existed, and 


in one group of pottery, the polychrome, Byzan- 
ine examples antedate those of an Iranian group 
Which seemed. to be quite clearly allied te it, 

After observations by Sir Arthur Evans and 
Sir George Hill, Sir Percy Svkes propeded a 
vote of thanks to Prof, ‘Talbot Rice, which was 
carried with acclamation, 

The Second General Mecting of the Society 2 
was held on February 4th, #996, when Prof. 
T, BOL, Webster read @ paper, illustrate by 
lantern élides, om* Parallel ‘Tendencies in Greek 
Literate and Act.’ Prof, Webster pointed our 
thar the amsquration of ari by literature anel 
biteserur had often beet stuilied by scholars, 
but the parallelism between the-art. at any 
given period had not been so frequently investi- 
gated. Plato objected to mimeny both in painting 
and poctry because: mime wat only concerned 
with. extertal appearences and not with the 
truth, because it was realistic and emotional, 
Flaw was thinking of Apollodoras and his 
fallowers in painting, and of Euripides and his 
fallowers in drama. At that fire arth and 
pees beth chee fomantic and emotional 
subjects, both were realwtic in their represenia- 
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fion, and Joos: in composition. The ‘contrast 
between Ue ienstence on structure in earlier 
and. later works of art and Iiteramre was 


“The theory and practice of mimetitin art and 
literature orginutod in the second half of the 
fixth ecnwury. Earher poets and attists were not 
‘imititors® buat ‘makers” Stame and vase 
spoke af themselves in the first pers; the 
poem. cotferred immortality on it subject; 
the poct watt given tits same by the Muses, "lhe 
paralictism of form beeween the Homeric epic 
and ReOtnetNG VERS was as striking as the later 
commespondence j int thie late fifth and ecarfy fourth 
centuries, sind could he seen not only in the 
balanced symmetry of the whole but in the 
details of rem position: and structure. 

After observations Iry the: President, a vote of 

thanks wus propescd by Prof. Earp and seconded 
by Prof. Ashmole 
3 At the third General Metting, held on May 
5th, 1930, Dr. FP. Tacobathal gave a communi- 
caton on ‘ Eas-Western Relations durmg the 
Eighth to the Fourth Centuries s,c.' “The paper, 
which was fully ilhustrated by slides and supple. 
mented by « usefal bibliography, will, ic i: 
understood, form part of a forthcoming work an 
Celtic Ant. 
4 At the Annual Meeting of the Society, held 
on June goth, 1936, the Pretidemt, Prof. J. L. 
Myres, who occupied the Chair, moved the 
adopion .of the Annual Report This was 
seconded by Sir Frederic Kenyon, who spoke of 
the great services of Mr. Macmillan to the 
Society and of the lows ‘sustained by his death. 
The report. was pul to thé meeting and carried 
nmimously, 

Sir George Hill proposed the resolution for 
the election and re-election of Officers and 
members of Council; thie wai seconded by 
Mir W. E. F. Macmillan, who took thr op- 
Purtunity of expressing his own and his family’s 
appreciation of the sympathy shewn by the 
Council and the Society in their low. ‘The 
notion was carried unanitnowly, 

A vote of thanks to the Society's auditors, Mr. 
C.F, (Clay and Mr, W. TE. EF: Muaemilian, pro- 

i by the Librarian amd seconded by. Mr, 
Wad carried it 

“The ‘Presid then ater his annual 
address taking as lie: aubject * Helleniem. in 
History": he suggested thar the recent pronounce- 
furnt that * regan 2 haduracoiped change 
ond that there waa no "school of history ' 
Athens of Alexandria, challenged pennies 
non of the Greck view of lustory and: practice 
of history writing, antl of the influence of 

















Helleni¢ views and practice on hiorians m tater 
Line. 

The preliminary distinction hunt) to be made, 
ay im all is if knowledge, between 
ideal aims pnd logical methods-on the one side, 
and attempts, more or lesy successful, to apply 
them, onthe other, Alliwarice hail to be made, 
alo, for the reticence of Greek authors, writing 
for a public of broader general culture thasi ours, 
about matters of general knowledge. It did nor 
follow that Herodotas wae indifferent to military 
or political condiderations because he made 
mistakes of omissions; of Thucydides (o 
economic, because such topics only rarely oc- 
qorced Su fits narrative. Brief allusions to current 
theories, of Crucial instances, were sufficient to 
establish 4 writer's general appreciation of such 


‘aspects of event 


The same consideration found full value ‘in 
casual allusions wo geographical factors, and to. 
facts of natural science. Koowledge was Jess 


epecialised in Hellenic eulture, ancl enquiry into 


human affairs ranked with enquiriesintothecourse 
of nature, a concurrent aspects of an external 
world, and ac a later stage, with peychological 
and ¢thical enquities into an immer world of 
human minds ancl brearts. 

In a recent communication to the Hellenic 
Sonety (FHS LIV. p. xiii), Prof Myres had 
interpreted Thucydides provst uigitinst the 

“mythical” element jn historical writing as 
referring lesa to mythological or fabulous topics, 
than to temdemcous presentations of hisuorical 
fact: to illustrate what contemporary critia of 
medical writings lecribed ay "general fiypo- 
thesis,’ Such “mythologies " (or philpaophies of 
history) were the belief in divine *jcalousy * 
and retribative punishment int Herodotui, the 
Platonic theory of eycles mn political history, anel 
the hypothesis of overmustering. *fornme” in 
Polybis. 1) wat the peciliar achievement of 
Thorcydides, in the Gyourable <conditiom of 
Periciean Athers, beth to have exposed auch 

“mrythica) " clement in earlier and contem- 
porary histories, and also to hove restricted him- 


aclf to selentitie analysis of historical events, 


borrowed [as Cochrane has shewn) fram eon- 
lemporary medicine, where olose (outside the 
mathematical sciences) such analysis had beer 
accomplislie! in his him. 

The relative success of Polybius in similar 
analy of historia) cowe and effec was the 
counterpart of the fresli developments af Alew- 
untlrion scree: and the revivals of imterest in 
historical statics, ai the Renaisance umd in 
the ninciecnih century, were aitnilarly correlated 
with theae pew advances in actentific meth! 





of which the ptniogophical formulation was due 
to Descartes: ami to Kant;: with concorrent. 
revival of critica! interest in Hellenic precursors, 
wand Sargon as erray achievement of 


own age, 
perinualy * 





in current philosophies, secme 
wo exhibit an ‘intelligent curiosity about the 


‘taking tumec 
alsa 


past,’ worthy of Hellenic  precursars, and 
directly influenced by their experience, 

‘The vote of thanks io the President for fis 
wddiess was moved by Mr. Penoyre, who then 
nok leave of the Society on his retirement from 
the position af Secretary aul Librarian, whith 
be had held for more than tiirty-three year. 
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CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wrrn the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greck, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the lancuage, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

‘The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules :— 


:, Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2, Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year pre- 
ceding the award the utle af the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated) to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of @ minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or which has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same mature, will be inadmis- 
sible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) im a 
future year so long as the writer remains cligible under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December, They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information usec, 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed ta * The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W." 


‘Che Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 


50, Beproen Savane. Lowncin, WiC. 
Pookie?) Vi UiGiT LAST) Valow ofa: Jdprs Cnfleed, Daloid, 


'HE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archnology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about joo 4.p. In particular, so fir as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britam under Roman oceupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archology. 
In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Stutlies the 
aciety maintains a joint library of works on elassical antiquity, and a collec- 
tionof lantern-slidesand photographs, Membersareentitled to barrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post, Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at =o Redford Square 

_ Afternoon’ mectings for the reading and discussion off papers are held ar 
Burlington snes Bird W.1, and ene evening mectinig¢ is arranges 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman. history. 
Notices of these are sent to al) members, 

Phe Journal of Roman: Studies, which is open ta the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Socicty in hali-yearly parts, 
and 1s ent post free to all members, 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others, Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of tos. 6d. 

_ Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 

the Secretary at the Hayerfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford: 






































Che Classical EHessociation. 










The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classic} stodics, ond in particular (a) to impress pot public opinian 
tho claim of such studies to ang eniinent place in the mutional scheme of education; (b) 
ta improve the practice of classical teaching; ‘(c) to cHcourEre investigation aid call 
altention te pew divooveries p(d) to create opportunitie: fortiotercourre among lovers of 
clastical learning 

Membership of the Asoecilation id dpen to mcn and women alike The annual sah 
scription is $s. (life composition, £9 153.), and there ix an entrance fee of 5s., from 
which members of (oes! Branches, Libraries: and Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Of 2/6, al The Yeuy's Work oy Classical Stustien (both post free.) ‘They may alse obtain the 
Classical Review ard Clasnca/ Qnarierly af feduced: price, though the reducuon cannot 
be guaranioed unless the subscription ie paid before January sini ub each ytar. Greees 
ad Kem may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s; 6d. 


Applications far membership should be addressed jo the Hon; ‘Treasurer of the 
Association (Mi Gedge, Weatlicld College [University of Loran), Hampstead, 
NeW. 3) Inquiries should be addresed to the Hon. Secretary of the Asseciation 
(Prof. T. BL. Webeter, Phe University, Slanchestet), of tf the Hon, Seeretary of any 
one of the Local Branches, viz, Aberystwyth, Bedford and Norihampten, Birmingham, 
Gristal, Cambridge, Cardiff, Exst Angiia, Hull, Kem, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Mancheaer, Northumberland sral Durham, North Wales, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Reading, Sheificld, Southampton, Sewih Western, Sumes, Swatsea, Tatintan 
ad West Somerset. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF GREEK NAMES FOR PLANTS? 


‘THe names given to plants in ancient and modern Greck are not only 
of interest im themselves but have some bearing upon a general point in 


the history of the meaning of words, Many of the names of plants in 
ancient authors can only be mterpreted with a certain vagueness: 
some sort of daffodil; 
certain to be a lily of some kind; we can hardly go further. 
straits it is natural enough to enquire 
Modern Greek, and here we certainly 
unless we scrutinise this modern evidence with same care we are apt, I 


yaipkioges We can only say that it is 


think, to let it lead us too far, or even in some Wrong direction. How this 
modern evidence ought, in my opimon, to be use 


present paper. 


of 
xplvov is pretty 
In_ these 
into the meaning of these words in 
find no lack of information, but 


is the subject of thus 


‘There cari be no doubt that many plants have preserved the same 
name all through the centuries; these are well-marked plants, known and 


valued for certain definite qualities. I 


take a few examples. “Autredos, 


modern dumfi, has always been the vine; Séqvn, the bay-tree; ova, the 
fig-tree; Gaia, the olive: mpivos has always meant al least some kind of 


evergreen oak; tAdtavos 
myrtle, though in modern 


name of some myrtle-like shrubs, rhamnus (buckthorn) 

I may note here that in Modern Greck éypios 1 
means wild, but is used to describe a wild plant that bears any 
af resemblance to some fara of cultivation, We have the same 


(prive r : 
not on 


has always been the oriental plane; puptos, 
Greek éypiouvptié has wandered off to the 


the 


and figustrum 
ios IN Composition 


gin English: Tussilage farfara is, from its big leaves, sometimes called 


wild yhubarb. And these old identities are found in many less well known 
plants. The truffle in ancient Greek G6vov, is still G6vo, (Save or VoaviG, 


and at Calimera in South Italy fa idina, 


though often called yorpdycopc, 


pig-bread ; wpolkuAov, the fruit of the arbutus, survives in the Italian of 
the south as aomdAuln, and there are many other certain cases: many more 


that are likely. 


Sometimes the modern name is very good evidence for the otherwise 


doubtful meaning of an ancient name. Theophrastos couples pris and 


epévSapvos as trees the wood of which is used for making bedstea 


sand the 


yokes of beasts of burden. The meaning of quyia has been thought doubtful, 
but Sir Arthur Hort takes it to mean maple, Acer ¢ampestre, and Theo- 
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phrastos says that it is a mountain form. of opévEapves, which is certainly 
some sort of maple. In Greece the word seems to be lost, but at Bova 
dayia means Ett, and is used at the present day for making yokes. The 
word is a derivative of gvyév. But we must not forget that if there were 
no other indication that zvyla meant maple, the evidence trom Bova would 
only justify us in concluding that the Greeks have called any wood from 
which yokes were made zuyic. Ivy has always been xicods.. “Epthiwios 
Cicer arietinum, the chickpea, is still peli, or poBiti, though the name 15 
applied also to the vetch, Vicia emitia. 

‘But difficulties soon arise, The xéacros of Theokritos is not the plant 
now so ¢alled, for all cacti, including the now so common Opuntia, the 
prickly pear, are indigenous only in the western hemispliere. Indeed the 
name has not survived for any native Greck plant; there is no doubt that 
Liddell and Scott are right in ie goin the word in Theokritos as a 
cardoon, a sort of thistle. “Ig4s still means mistletoe, but it ts applied also, 
according to Heldreich, to Cordia myxa, a plant of the borage tribe. In 
other words, modern usage 1s not always a safe guide to ancient meaning. 
That Cordia myxa should have a popular Greck name at all seems very odd, 
because the plant, to judge from the labels of the specimens in the Oxford 
herbarium, seems not to be found in Greece, but to bea native of India. 
In appearance it is not in the least like mistletoe. The link may be taken 
to be that the slimy (gugeSns) quality of mistletoe 1s found also in Cordia 
mypxd. 
' There is a further complication, In the modern language the same 
name is often used for different plants, and the same plant sometmoes has 
different names in different parts of the country. Nor can we doubt that 
this was so In ancient Greece: the ancient name ¢oi5n 18 used for a pome- 
granate and also for a water-plant of some kind.* Though I hope presently 
to suggest a clue for this maze, on this particular example I can shed no 
light whatever. | 

In Modern Greek we are naturally on much safer ground, and I hope 
that some examples will throw light on these semantic puzzles, I begin 
with the word ogéxos. This meant in Ancient Greck sage, some sort of 
salvia. But in Modem Greek, except im the Terra D’Otranto where 
spdka does mean salva, ogéxa, the nearest form to ogaxes, means not salvia 
at all but the rather sage-like but inedible bush Phlomis fruticosa, commonly 
called the Jerusalem sage. Salvia, the herb sage, is generally called 
opaxourjhek OF paoKopnred, the sage apple-tree, from the edible galls it is apt 
to produce. So the word opéxa has passed from sage to a rather sage-like 
eet Further opéxa does not everywhere mean the Jerusalem ‘sage. 

his plant is in Crete aaa! called dyydpaties and sometimes pAcgnd, 
because its greyness makes it like gAdyos, which is spurge, and opéxa in 
Crete means oleander; oleander which is generally called ammpoddéqvn, the 
bitter bay, owing to the bitterness of the leaves. It is so bitter that it is, 
the Cretans say, the only plant that the goat cannot eat, although he has a 
try at it every year. That both the Jerusalem sage and the oleander are 
eh eae ee 








§ See Liddell and Scott; Dix bb quote! by Du Cange, meaning tpetéyeve en sip poloy 
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bushes seems to be the only link between the two plants. ThkpoSéqvn came 
more easily, because the common ancient name was potodapvn, the rase- 
bay, from its pink flowers, and this name has survived in dialect: Heldreich 
cites poSdgvn, Gpodipvn, Gpoayvn, and even in Andros Sepa@:. The ancient 
name yipiov is lost. What the modern word used in Mani, céye or oyun, 
is T.do not know atall. The word used at Corfu ts hMevEpos, and a friend 
points out to me that this must be from the English oleander, and the use of 
the word in Corfu a relic of the British occupation of the Toman islands. 
Another better-known inheritance is that the boys at Corfu still play a 
eame easily recognisable as cricket: I do not know what they call tt. 
We may learn something more from the names for oleander. There was 
‘1 ancient Greek a kind of BuBAos recognised as useful for making garlands, 
and therefore called otepavertpis. Rohlfs quotes some Latin glosses: 
radagne, Which means oleander, td ext biblace, and in biblace he sees PupAcmov, 
a diminutive of BUBAos, in the sense of a garland plant. Now at Bova 
and in the neighbouring villages the oleander has such names as glimbdct, 
plombdci, and so on, and in these Rohifs sees corruptions of this same diminu- 
tive of BUBAcs. These Bova forms may be taken as indicating that the 
second sense of BUBAos, when it was called crepavertpls, was oleander, the 
link between it and papyrus being that both are plants growing im wet 
laces. 

Such links of meaning, like the use of opdxos, cpaxa for different 
though in some respects similar plants, suggest a clue our of what might 
seem at first a maze of confusions. It is a clue the results of which may 
be thought disappointing, and may lead to, our giving up some too facile 
certainties of exact identification, but it will, I hope, shew us on what 
lines truth is to be sought, and that such changes of meaning as we may 
find are not entirely at random or meaningless. | 

The words for arbutus will serve as a begmmning; no distinction can 
be made between the two species, the commoner Arbutus unedo and the less 
familiar A. andrachne, Both are common in Greece and are so much 
alike in habit, flower and fruit as not to be as a rule distinguished. Anciently 
this bush was called xdpapes, and to-day it has the same name, although 
generally in the diminutive form, xopdp. But the Greeks who until 
recently lived in Pontos used the word xopdp’ not for arbutus at all but 
for the small rhododendron which grows everywhere in the copses and 19 
much more common in Pontos than the arbutus. Arbutus, where they 
had it, they called by its other name, dvtpaxve. Again the ancient opéySopvos 
and its modern equivalents, doqéivtayos, operraut, mean the maple, but in 
Pontos this tree is not known, and the name has been transferred to another 
tree: the plane is not called as elsewhere both in ancient and modern 
Greece whdroves, but is in Pontos called omevtay, the dialeet form of 
opévécuvos. The ink between arbutus and rhododendron is that both 
are bushes growing in copsey places; the maple and the plane are both 
trees. At the: clue which is now appearing I have already hinted: the 
name shifts from one plant to another of something the same kind, or, 
as we shall see in my next examples, to another possessing similar qualities. 

The ancient 2ABoges means our. hellebore, regardless apparently of 
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species: it also means veratrum album. In the modern language hellebore, 
and of more than one species, is called oxapg;, and the word fAAmBopos has 
not survived in the popular language, except in Pontos, where its derivative 
Ace" is applied neither to veralrum nor to any form of hellebore, but to the 
dwarf elder, sambucus ebulus, generally called nowadays Bougis Here the 
link is that both plants have a strong and not very agreeable smell; both 
are low growing and of rather shrub-like habit." 

Wit quality gocs us¢. The word Bdaiov, the common modern word 
for palm, is used im Greece not only for palm, but also for sprays of myrtle, 
bay, or olive or any plant used for distribution in church on Palm Sunday: 
exactly as in this country willow catkins are commonly called * palm.’ 
But in Pontos Batey is used, Kousis says, not for palm at all, but for same 
green trailing plant which, he says, is very like the plant known as TrpaaiverK: OF 
7nA¢ypapov, and it has this mame because it is used in the Palm Sunday nitual. 
But what the plant troacivém, * greenery * or-rnAtypagov 1s, | cannot ascertain,” 

Let us now turn from Pontos to the pai end of the Modern Greek 
world, to the Greek-speaking village of Bova in Calabria, Here we find 
the word kammdri which means the big tree spurge, Euphorbia dendroides, 
and Rohlfs is no doubt right in seeing in it a dimimutive of the ancient 
Koqiiopav, OF Kapuapog. Kauuapos was. the name of aconite used, as it still 
may bein minute doses, as a cooling medicine, and xappopov was the name 
used by the Greeks of Magna Graecia for xcveiov, hemlock. All three 
are violently poisonous plants, the juice of the spurge being used now by 
Greek and other fishermen to poison water and to bring fish dead to the 
surface. The conclusion to be drawn is that xappopov or k&ipapos has 
always meant some sort of poisonous plant: in antiquity hemlock or 
aconite; in modern Italian Greek the tree-spurge, and possibly both then 
and now other plants of the same quality. 3 

Let us return tO @Adpos, spurge, with its poisonous milky juice used 
by fishermen. In ancient Greek gAdpos meant verbascum, our mulletn, 
and it is still used for this plant. The semantic link is that a kind of 
mullein, Verbascum banaticum, is used, just as spurge is, for poisoning the 
water to bring the fish dazed to. the surface.* This use of the juice has 
earned the name pddyos from mulletn to spurge, and still further to another 
quite different genus of plants. Anstolochia microstoma is called, says 
Heldreich, g¢iepoyéyopto, amd A. rotunda }gpovdyopto. Pliny records that 
the fishermen of Campania used aristolochia root for catching fish, and 
from this Stephanidis deduces that gAsuevdyopto stands for pAopoyopro, with, 
it scems to me, the influence by popular etymology of Apa, lung.? He 
is inclined to correct Acuovoyopto to gAcuovdyopto, but the loss of » a dis- 
similation before the other labial p is quite in order in Modern Greek 

ionetics, The spheroidal seed-vessel, however, suggests a possible 
influence from Acov. The word gAdyos has thus been carried by its 
poisonous character from mrullein to spurge, and, less commonly, to the 
Aristolochias, 

* Por these words see Roceqs, pp. 104, 017, 11. ® Here | ag imedcoted to Sic Arthur Hill, 

* foot p. 101. ° Achacrypagmes “Apso, V, 57. 
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A sixth-century a.v. word for spurge is yothoucris, Me milk plant, a name 
derived, of course, from the abundant milky juice of all the spurges- But 
connected with milk are also any plants with milky juice, and if this juice 
‘; also bitter there ig all the more reason for giving them a name used 
already for spurge. Another set of plants 1 connected with milk, those 
whose juice may be used like rennet for curdling milk. These are the 
links between several modern uses of yoAaxtls and its dlerivatives, 
Heldreich reports that many kinds of spurge are called -yatorsifa, but so 
too i a Composite flower Picridium picrioides, which from its bitter milky 
juice I have heard called in Crete aypiopapouan, wild lettuce. So too at 
Bova galatisida means a kind of dande ion with a bitter milky juice. But 
also at Bova Pellegrini says that galatisida 1s a kind of galium, G. zerum, 
used to curdle milk: che st mette in latte per rappigharlo." 

Such a link, the ambiguity of a name, is probably not common. A 
case is found in the modern form yaoi, which springs from two ancient 
forms, yapordtov and yopesaia, XAopckeov was in ancient Greek a plant 
of which Dioscorides recognises two varieties: both plants of the thistle 
kind. So. too, Theophrastos finds the white and the black yopaiéov: 
the former being, so Sir Arthur Hort holds, Atractylis (or Carlina) gummifera 
and the latter Cardopatium corymbosum. The ancient form yeparhtcov has 
given us in Modern Greek yayodie, which is used for several plants of the 
thistle kind: Cardopatium hie oi Echinops viscosus, and Alractylis gum- 
mifera. The sticky gum yielded by this last plant has helped the change 
from yopaiktov toa Ae of the word influenced by Acta, an olive tree, and 
conveys the idea of “ ground olive,’ a low-growing plant producing some- 
thing which may be held to haye some resemblance to oil. But the name 
yeuoark is also now used for the dwarf shrub Dapiine olvordes, and youeddla 
i Dioscorides and Pliny has the same meaning: not that this produces 
anything like oil, but because its leaves and general growth are those of 
a tminiature olive-tree. As far, therefore, as the identification of the ancient 
youciAéov is concerned, the use of yapoké for the shrubby Daphne would 
be simply misleading. Here the oiliness or gummiuness of one and the habit 
of growth of the other have caused two ¢tlistinct ancient names, yoporkicoy 
and yoyshaia, to coalesce, | 

If we are to ask what should be regarded as prominent features: of 
plants, the answer must be use; scent, but hardly colour; and also genera! 
appearance. What we regard as beauty we may perhaps almost entirely 
exclude. Of this quality im plants the modern peasant and perhaps the 
ancient Greek had no very clear idea. Any brightly coloured flower 
nowadays of no obvious utility is just a AovAoW&i, or perhaps a xplvov, @ 
lily ; words of no clear definition at all. We do not know the Minoan 
language, but we may guess from their art that their views on the subject 
were yery different. | 

An example of this indifference is provided by the use of Potropos, of 
which Liddell and Scott say, * a water-plant, perhaps butomus, the flowering 
rush.’ But Sir Arthur Hort says that it is a sedge, Carex riparia : both are 


" Rohiis, p. 48. 
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of course rush-like plants. The modern evidence is that Botropos and 
similar forms are used for Scirpus lacustris and the grass Imporata cylindrica : 
in South Italy the word often means a reed or rush of some sort. But also 
in Galabrian Greek and in the ltalian of the same region odtwmo sometimes 
means the real flowering rush, Butomus umbellatus, a water-plant with rush- 
like leaves anc bearing on long stalks an umbel of dull pmk flowers.. The 
varying use of Bovropes in Modern Greek makes it likely to my mind that 
the Greeks have at no time noticed the beautiful flower, but simply lumped 
together most plants of a rushy or sedge-like appearance as “ cropped by 
oxen.’ The fact that Butomus umbellatus grows only in water too deep 
for oxen to walk about in makes it hardly possible that as long as the word 
Botrones retained its literal etymological meaning it can ever have been 
applied to the flowering rush. Why Rotariists used the name for this plant 
I do not know, but the Greeks can only have done so when like the modern 
Calabrians they had forgotten that the word meant * cropped by oxen. 
We must, in fact, never press our identifications too far. Theophrastos 
mentions oxékvyos, and Sir Arthar Hort takes it to be the Golden Thistle, 
Scolvmus ispanicus 3 no doubt rightly. ‘The word is still inuse; for lalian 
Greek Rohilfs confines himself to saying that skulimbri and similar forms 
mean an edible kind of thistle; Heldreich reports that the word oxoAupret, 
with other forms such as oxdAupBpos, oxdAicrrpos, oxdAtaviipes, cypiocoxAturrpt, 
is applied not only to the Seolymus, but to other thistles and thistle-like 
plants: to Carduws pycnocephalus and Echinops: viscosus, ‘That Sir Arthur 
is right | have no doubt, but the modern use suggests that the name may 
always have been applied to any thistle or cardoon of which the broad 
receptacle below the Rerccoees was edible. 
ere we are approaching usefulness, anc with such plants as the vine, 
olive, fig and so on, the lines are clear and sharp. So too for scent: rose- 
mary, basil, rose, all are very clear entities. But apart from plants having 
these qualities of ase nothing very definite in the way of nomenclature is 
to be expected, and we must certainly exclude anything in the way of 
botanical character. Of Linnaeus and still more of the modern natural 
system of classification we must completely clear our minds. We must 
think of something much more like the attitude of Ruskin, when he got 
cross with the Linnacan system and set out to write Proserpina, a botany 
book all of his own, in which plants are classed by their general appearance 
and use; great stress, too, is laid upon their cultural and literary associa- 
tions. ‘Thus the new order of Delphides is made up of Laurus ‘granata, 
which is pumicranaies and Myrius : the butterwort, Pinouicula, is ‘a main 
link between \ iolets and Droseras" (Sundews); here Ruskin is guided by 
the general habit of the three plants, which are, it is needless to say, in 
real fact widely separated, Ruskin composed a wilful if sometimes beautiful 
fantasy. The ancient Greek attitude, as I sce it, is really more ‘akin to 
that of those numerous people in this country, whe are apt to call any 
yellow cup-like flower a buttercup, and to coyer in this way several species 
of ranunculus. bulbasus, acris, repens, and some others, even R, ficularis, the 
amet: Celandine, while some people will stray as far away as the marsh 
marigold, Caltha palustris, Here the link is hardly more than the bright 
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yellow colour, and the fact that they all flower in the spring. The indica- 
tions are that the ancients used names m much the same way, and that 
from this proceeds a good deal of the vagueness of our evidence: vague, 
that is, when we try to extract from it any defimte lirnit to one or another 
species. 

Before going back to the ancient world, I will take a couple of modern 
instances of the transference ofa name. Violetta, the Italian for a violet, 
has been taken over by the Greeks, but not often for the violct, for which 
they use the Turkish word pevetes. ‘They use Prodérex for the swect- 
scented stock, Matthiola: the link here is the strong, sweet scent and a 
certain similarity in colour. Again: for its scent the jasmine is everywhere 
in the Mediterranean a favourite, but I have had a passion flower offered 
to me and called yrooept, jasmine. Why? Both plants are creepers and 
ef both the flower has.a very sweet scent. 

Special qualities merge mto gencral resemblance, Here we may 
mention the &omdaAcées, which Theophrastos gives in a list of plants used 
for making odours. Sit Arthur Hort takes this to be Calycotome villosa, a 
spiny plant of the order of Papilionaceae. It ig rather like a broom or 
cytisus, and forms of the word &odAaGes are still used in Greece for this 
same plant: dowodotia in Crete; éopoAaKtds t1 Zakynthos; omokckytps in 
Doris: and so on. Liddell and Scott consider that the Theophrastian 
plant is Alhagi maurorum, which yields a fragrant ail, and that in other 
authors the reference in some passages is to the prickly broom, Genista 
acanthoclada, and in others to Cal ycotome . all three are bushy plants of the 
order of Papilionaceae. <Alhagr maurorum, ] may note, appears to be an 
Egyptian plant and not found in Greece at all. At Bova comeAcve has 
came to be used for another similar and ¢ ually spiny plant, the Cytisus: 
sprnosus, the form in use being sfolasso, with spolassunia, a brake of sach 
bushes. The thorniness of Calycotome ‘¢ shewn by another. of its modern 
names, EvAéyroto.. We may conclude that &oéAates 1s a name which the 
Greeks have always felt both in antiquity and at the present day to be 
applicable to any plant that ts thorny, fragrant and of bushy habit, and 
probably by preference of the broom or cytisus kind. If we may Trust 
Jeldreich, in Grete the name éordéAados has strayed beyond the Papilio- 
naceac to Lycium europaeum, a shrub of the order of Solanaceae with a very 
spiky habit of growth, and so often called papvos (fuckthorn). So too the 
name dowdAcsos is used also, though not commonly, for two actual species 
of rhammius, 

We now see that the modern use of a plant-name cannot be expected 
to tell us more than that the ancient plant of the same name had some 
conspicuous quality in common with its modern namesake, This ob- 
servance of one quality, generally of use, of of the habit of growth, has yet 
another consequence. A few names from general become h saaprageck 
The old name for an oak tree, Spis, 1s preserved, and still used for the oak 
tree. but perhaps more often the oak is simply called ro Séytpov, the tree. 
This is much as we call wheat by the general name of corn, and in America 
the same general word corn is used for maize, what we call Indian corn. So, 
too, in modern Greece Spvita, the ancient devs, the general name for a 
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bird. wherever it is used at all, means not a bird in general but the domestic 
Jowl, and it alone, But in most places srovAl is a bird, and a fow] is xértu. 

_ __Of the principle T have tried to work out we could find many more 
examples, The results are sometimes rather negative than positive, but 
at least we sec how far we may go in safety. 1 begin with some cases from 
which general conclusions.only can be drawn. | 

Our black bryony, Tamus communis, is still called by the Greeks &Bpoits, 
or some such form. But the same name in the form Bpuayils is given 
to another climbing, berry-bearing plant, the Smilax aspera: they have 
these two qualitics in common, Which of the two the ancients called 
Peuton, Bovovia or Bovis, we cannot from the modern evidence decide: 
perhaps one or the other; perhaps both: peraape yet a third creeper; 
perhaps both and others as well. But certamily the ancient plant was a 
creeper. Our modern evidence is apt to go thus far: it can tell us, not the 
species or even the genus, but of what general kind a plant was. 

Another example of the same sort is the ancient wepSimov of Galen 
and Theophrastos. ‘ Partridge-wort,’ Trepbixaxl, mepSixowM, etc., is the 
modern name given to two species of pellitory, Pariefaria officinalit and P. 
Judaica, and it appears at Bova as perducia ; consequently Liddell and Scott 
say that the ancient meaning is pellitory. But Sir Arthur Hort savs that 
trepSixiov is Polygonum marilimum. This plant is now called, because of its 
silvery bracts, silver-weed, donydyopto, and therefore, if Sir Arthur is nght 
and unless, unknown to Heldreich, the polygonum jis to-day also called 
partridge-wort, the name has shifted: both the plants are prostrate in habit, 
one on the shore and one on walls, and this is, I conclude, the reason of 
the change. But who can say that both then and now otlier small 
prostrate plants may not have had the same name? 

In modern Greece J have already remarked that the same name is 
often used for different plants, with the condition that between them some 
link is to be found. Here is an example: S:vSpoAlBavos is said to have 
meant rosemary, and this is its common meaning to-day. But for the Bova 
forms fendronivano and dendronizolo Roklfs can only say that they mean some 
sort of evergreen bush, and if this were the well-known rosemary he would 
probably have been able to be more precise, whilst in Kephallonia Sevtpo- 
AiBavos is the name of Inula graveolens, the yellow bushy inula which flowers 
in the autumn and has a strong musky scent. And these other meanings 
of the word may be quite early. 

Sometimes the diares of probability that the ancient plant is the 
same as the modern one is not very easy to estimate. In Alexander of 
Tralles who practised in the sixth century a.p., we find the name Epiv8e- 
Poravoy, and in the Byzantine "Opvesodqiov the similar form ‘ApryyoBe- 
Tevev: both mean a plant which cures intestinal worms. The word 
Aus is not preserved in the modern language, but a recent traveller 
mentions as a vermifuge a plant, of which he gives no description, called 
lemithéchorton, and Heldreich writes that bunches of seaweed (48pcicpera 

* Mexander of Tralles, Puschmann’s edition, 11, " Vorage de Dina vt Nimly Stephonopeli am Grice, 
595, and Ui Cange, torn, Paris, an viii: Vol. ta: TT. 296 £. 
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gux@v) are used for this purpose, the name being sometimes \ePiSdyopto, 
and sometimes a series of forms in which peopryst, an ant, is to be recognised <_ 
wepuryyoRéTave, gpuryyoBdtavo, peBryyePéTavo, and others. Alexander of 
Tralles mentions a great number of plants used as yermifuges, and among 
them @cAaccla &yivils, which has been identified with Absinthtum marinum, 
but he says nothing explicitly of any seaweed.” As, however, he gives 
no indication of the character of his @\yuwGoPétawov, this might very well 
be the seaweed in use nowadays. I think myself that it probably 1s, but 
we can strictly be certain of nothing beyond that Greeks have since the 
sixth century given the very obvious name *pwoPétavov to one oF perhaps 
more vermiluge plants, | 

Names derived from qualities may well establish or confirm identifica 
tions made on other grounds, The common teasel, Dipsacus fullonum, is 
in ancient Greek Slwoxes, (he thirsty plant, because its opposite leaves are 
connate and so make a receptacle round the stalk in which water from 
rain or dew collects. The moderns have made the same observation and 
call the teasel, vepoxpén, the water-holder. Another modern name 1s 
oxouATapas, in which Stephanidis recognises oxovAin (on@Ang), worm, 
so that the name means fhe wormy plant. The ancients observed these 
worms, and Dioscorides says that when the flower-head is split open worms 
are found inside it. If there were any doubt as to the identification of 
Siyoxos as the teasel, these two modern names and the observation of 
Dioscorides would be very good evidence: it is hardly likely that there is 
any other plant with these same two qualities. : 

An identification of the ancient yayelpey which seems to me fairly 
secure comes from Bova. The plant rermander, Teucrium chamucdrys, 8 
a herb; it was called yapatSpus, ground oak, because, as Theophrastos says, 
it has leaves like an oak. There is another plant-name, yapaipay oF 
younlSpay, mentioned in Pliny,” and Liddell ot Scott suggest that this 1s 
the same as yopaiGpus.. In the Greek of Bova we find the word yamérho or 
yamdrupu, and it means a young oak sapling; compare our use of ground- 
ash. When we find that Pliny writes of chamaedryos lignum, we may well 
ask if youclSpus was always the herb germander, and had not sometimes, 
and with it yepaipwy, the meaning now belonging to the Bova descendant 
of yopaipany, yamariupi. ) 

The next example I shall take shews that the evidence of modern use 
may lead us to be critical of earlier information. In the lexicographer 
Suidas we find the plant oxivSayos described as &pava; an unknown defined 
by another unknown. But a scholiast on Apollonios Rhodios says that 
oxiwveayds (accent sic) is a plant like ivy. It would seem, therefore, that 

pave is a plant in some respect like ivy. If we turn to Modern Greek we 
shall find a good deal of evidence as to what sort of plant we should expect 
déeava to be. For the name, accented cpava, is given to no less than five 
different plants. The first is a spiny spurge, Euphorbium acanthothamnus. 
The second is the spiny burnet, Potonume spinosum, which is mentioned by 
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Theophrastos as oro8's, and in modern Greece is generally called stoip4ba 
oF ovoifléc. Its three ancient uses, to make brooms, to serve as a layer of 
brushwood in a flat roof, and to pack earthenware jars to prevent their 
breaking, may all be seen to-day; more especially is it used im Crete to 
makea light bung for wine-jars to keep out flies and insects. The third 
is'a dwart spiny broom, Genista acanthoclada, The fourth is the * sea aphana,’ 
Gave toO yiekod, and this is the spiny succhory, Cichorium spinosum, of which 
the young shoots are eater.asa salad, Lastly the * wild aphana,’ dypiapdve, 
is the Centaurea caletlrapa, Common. in waste places: this plant is also thorny 
and tufted, though in comparison with the others of a list close growth.** 
What all these five plants have in common is a thorny tufted habit of growth. 
If in this paper Iam on the right track, then oxivSaypos, described as Spava, 
ought to be some similar plant; tufted or thorny; preferably both. 
It need not be any one of these five; it might well be the little tufted 
mullein, Verbasaim spinosumt, But what then becomes of the scholiast’s 
note “liketvy*? Mustit be left, like much else in this matter, unexplained, 
or 1s it to be flatly rejected? There is a third possibility. Kieods sounds 
very much like the [&é«, the name of musiletoe, and indeed in same modern 
dialects both words are pronounced exactly the same, as Asdés. Now 
mistletoe, though not strictly thorny, isa twiggy sort of plant and grows 
in a markedly tufty way, like all the plants to which the name aépava is now 
applied. i, therefore, we suppose that xioods ought in this note to be 
lG6s, we have Suidas saying that oxivSawes is Sava, that is to-say is a tufted 
plant, and the scholiast saying that it is like mistletoe,” another plant of 
the same habit. We reach the conclusion that oxivBayos or oavSayds is 
some plant which grew mm a tuft and was perhaps thorny. Which if any 
of the modern plants called dpavo it was we have no means of knowing. 

__ Ifit happens that the modern name is confined to one plant, and that 
plant is of at least the same genus as the plant usually identified with 
ancient descriptions, then we may safely take the modern evidence as 
supporiing the ancient. ‘Thus the plant 6écteov described by Dioscorides 
and Pliny ts identified as Plantage Bellard: ; that it was at least some sort 
of plantain is strongly corroborated by the form now used in the Sicilian 
dialect, oldstiz, which means Plantago albicans. The odd name ‘ all-bone’ 
Pliny says was given on the /ucus a non lucendo principle from the softness 
of the plant. I suggest that it is more likely to be due to the outstanding 
veins, which have given it also the name trevtéveupov. In English, too, 
it is sometimes called the rib-plant, 

My conclusions are, therefore, partly sceptical: sceptical of too close 
botanical identifications, but sanguine as to the possibility of deriving from 
modern usage a great deal more than we have yet done as to the general 
nature of plants mentioned in ancient authors. 

With our present evidence from the modern language we can go a 
good way, but I cannot doubt that much valuable material remains.to be 
gathered by any field botanist who would travel about in Greece and make 
careful enquiries about the local names of plants. A good knowledge of 
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the language would be necessary, but his botany need not be much more 
than clernentary, for specimens gathered and dried can always be identified 
later with the aid of the excellent herbaria in this country. All this 
modern evidence must, however, be read with some caution, Above all 
we must nade before us continually what were the ideas of the people who 

h the ages used these names; what was their attitude to the 
plants which they saw and gathered and used for the ordinary purposes 
of their daily life. 


R. M. DAwKrns. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE MEDISM OF THESSALY 
Tr has been demonstrated by F. Herrmann ? that the earliest issues of 


Larisean coinage, which are 


city, are struck on the Persian 


: earlicr than those of any other Thessalian 
} standard, The 
Chersonese struck coins which conformed to the 


Athenian tyrants of the 
Persian a8 well.as to the 


Attic system,* but the adoption of the Persian standard by an independent 


Greek state 


1s, so far as can be at present ascertained, an unique pheno- 


menon. Nevertheless, though his conclusion is remarkable, the arguments 


of Herrmann appear to be incontestable and are acc 
The purpose of this article is to shew that this 


rpted by numismatists.* 
lscovery corroborates 


tather than conflicts with the evidence of ancient literary authoritie. It 
is hard to reconcile only with modern aes prSta oa of this literary 


evidence and with reconstructions of the peri 


be somewhat modified. 


which must accordingly 


IT. Rerations wirn Persta Berore 480. 
This Larisean coinage cannot have been minted merely to facilitate 


petty trading with the 


army of Mardonius, which spent the winter of 


450-79 in Thessaly, and thus be regarded as parallel in some degree to 
the Carthaginian oulttary issues in Sicily; for the issues which Herrmann 


describes are far too extensive 


and vaned to admit of this explanation, 


Moreoyer they would have been unnecessary, smce the Persian daric was 


an international currency acceptable throughout the Greek world. 
are they the outcome of a deliberate 
government at Larisa extending o 
invasion of Xerxes. The reasons for 


Aleuadae are very strong indeed.4 
Aleuadae were the 


: Rather 
policy on the part of the aristocratic 


fer a number of years prior to the 


associating this coinage with the 


. .* The coins are of Larisa, where the 
ruling house: ® their 


types are derived from Pan- 


Thessalian rather than exclusively Larisean legend.“ and the Aleuadae 
almost certainly held the tageia; * they are struck on the Persian standard, 
and the Aleuadae were, at least for a time, active partisans of Persia, 
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The question at once arises, at what date did the relations between 
Larisa and Persia commence to which this coinage owes its origin? Herr- 
mann {p, 6) dates the issues ‘ approximately 500-479,’ but an examination 
of Persian activities in the Thraco-Macedonian districts, throngh which 
contact with Thessaly would most naturally be established, may lead to a 
more exact dating for the commencement of these relations. The year 
500 is on historical grounds most unsuitable; in the following year the 
lonian Revolt broke owt, and Thrace and Macedonia, tributary vassals 
of Persia since 513, temporarily regained their independence, so that they 
had later to be reconquered by Mardonius (Hdt. VIT, 108). Since the 
Persians did not leave their European conquests under the control of a 
responsible satrap, it is an almost necessary assumption that their negotia- 
tions with Thessaly were initiated during one of the two Persian expedli- 
tions to the northern shores of the Aegean. The first of these was con- 
ducted by Megabazus in 513, the second by Mardonius in 492. 

The former is for several reasons not a suitable occasion. 

(1) It was not undertaken with the object of securing the land-route 
to Greece in preparation for an invasion, to which the submission of 
Thessaly ould be a prelude, 

(2) Even though the story of the murder of the Persian envoys at the 
Macedonian court be discredited, the reduction of Macedonia was evidently 
far from complete (cp. Hdt. VI. 44), and the whole expedition was not. 
an unqualified success. 

(g) The Aleuadae had not yet attained the dominant position which 
they janet enjoyed, Antiochus of Pharsalus, who had been Lagu died 
about 515, and the mysterious disaster which overwhelmed the opadae 
perhaps occurred in the same year.* Both these events were to the advan- 
tage of the Alcuadae, but in 513 the revival of their. ascendency throughout 
Thessaly cannot have been complete. In 511 Cineas was tagus (Hdt. 
V. 63), who can only have been a Larisean if one of the many attempts 
to explain the phrase 4v5pa Koviatov be accepted.” Tt is unlikely that the 
Aleuadae began their tenure of the tageia in this period until approxi- 
mately 500. 

The expedition of Mardonius in 492 is a lar more probable occasion 
for negotiations. Whether, as Herodotus himself believed (VI, 43), 
Mardonius was under orders to conduct an invasion of Greece or whether, 
as is now generally agreed, the sole object of his campaign was the recon- 
quest of the Thraco-Macedonian province, Darius was evidently anxious 
to secure the Jand-route to Greece. It was only owing to the difficulties 
of this route, which became apparent during the operations of Mardontus, 
that in 490 he adopted the alternative plan of transporting an army. by 
sea across the Aegean. ‘The wreck of the Persian fleet at Athos and the 
defeat at the hands of the Brygi, though exaggerated by Herodotus, were 
sufficiently serious to discourage Darius. On the whole, however, Mar- 
donius was successful. The coastal districts were again tributary depen- 
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dencies of Persia as far as the Thessalian border (Hdt. TT. 9f and VIL. 
108, péyp: Geocoding in each case), the submission of Macedonia, hitherto 
only nominal, now became a reality, and every effort would be made to 
extend Persian influence still further. | | 

No direct evidence has survived of any negotiation with the Aleuadae, 
but it is very extraordinary that throughout his account of the Persian 
Wars Herodotus never mentions them by name save in close proximity 
to Mardonius. They are named four times, the first occasion being carly 
in the retgn of Xerxes, when their representatives were present at Susa 
urging the Great King to undertake the conquest of Greece (VIL, 6). 
The whole account of the deliberations which led a somewhat hesitant 
Xerxes to make his final decision is freely dramatised (VII. 5-6 and 8-11, 
the two episodes bemg chronologically separated by an Egyptian ace 
tion); the speeches which Herodotus puts into the mouths of the King 
and his counsellors are, of course, ficutious and only too Greek im :their 
sentiments, Nevertheless one clearly historical fact emerges—that Mar- 
donius, who had better experience of the approaches to Greece than any 
of the Persian princes, was the most earnest as well as the most influential 
advocate of the plan, His enthusiasm received simultaneous support from 
two Greek sources: some members of the Peisistratid house, who were 
resident at Susa, urged the King to invade their native land, and an 
embassy from the Aleuadae made a similar request. Herodotus: believed 
that the arrival of these Thessalian envoys at this point was fortuitous, 
but tt is almost incredible that they should have made the journey to Susa. 
expecting to convince Xerxes by their unsupported invitation and should 
have happened to appear at this very opportune moment. They must 
rather have been present at the express bidding of Mardonius to. further 
the schemes which he had already communicated to their masters and to 
assist him in overcoming the reluctance of Xerxes. The second mention 
of the Aleuadae (VIL. 130) merely refers back to this embassy, adding the 
iiformation that the King made the natural mistake of supposing that 
their political Views were shared by all Thessaly. Throughout the cam- 
paign of 480. Herodotus never names them. It cannot be assumed from 
this silence that they did not accompany the Persian army on its south- 
ward march, for Thorax is known fom Gtesias (Pers. fr. 29. 24: p. 59, 
Miiller) to have been present at Thermopylae with a Thessalian con- 
tingent, Further, their mame is doubtless concealed in the vague term 
“the Thessalians,” who on several occasions influenced Persian treatment 
of other Greek states. But they were certainly more prominent during 
the operations of Mardonius in the following year. At the opening of | 
the campaigning season Thorax espoused the Persian cause with more 
zeal than before and * gave Mardonius access’ to Greece (EX. 1)..° Later 
on the battlefield of Plataea the three sons of Alenas, Thorax, Eury ylus, 
and Thrasvdaeus, were members of the confidential staff of Mardontus 
(IX. 58). It is more than likely that they had peculiar associations with 
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him dating from his Macedonian campaign of 492 “ and poses involving 
7 


the actual payment of a subsidy from which they minted 


ier new coinage, 


This friendship was cemented m the winter of 480-79, during which the 

Persian headquarters was in Thessaly and presumably at Larisa."* 
-Grundy™ and Beloch * both state that the Aleuadae had nothing to 

gain by making overtures to Persia before the invading army was at their 


very gates; they therefore discredit the 


story of the Aleuad embassy at 


Susa in the winter of 486-5. But this view fails to take into account the 
history of Thessaly during the preceding decades. In the early years of 


the sixth century 


ope; in Greece, 


the Thessalian kowdy had been the strongest military 
“¢, and its dominion extended to the borders of Bocotia. 
anks to the rivalries of the baronial families, this empire had vanished ; 


of recent years Thessaly had suffered more than one severe defeat at the 


hands of the Phocians.** 


This war with Phocis cannot be accurately 


dated, but in view of the words of Heredotus— not many years before 
this expedition of the Great King "—it can scarcely have been concluded 


before 500, 


Another indication of Thessalian weakness is that in 480 


the three districts of the Perioecis and the other neighbouring tribes, 
which were dependent when the «owdév was strong, were apparently free 


to medise or not as 
thing to gain 


under an obligation towards them. Their position in 


they thought fit."® Hence the Aleuatlae had every- 
by a Persian invasion, if the Persian commanders were put 


Thessaly itself, 


where their tenure of the tageia was precarious, would be thereby secured ; 


and there was every reason to believe that, 


Psp cially if Mardonius achieved 


his ambition to become Gnapyos of Greece (Hdt. VIL. 6), they would be 
able to exchange the elective tageia for an hereditary kingship over Thessaly 
and the surrounding districts, perhaps including Phocis.'* The issue of a 
coinage on the Persian standard with Pan-Thessalian types was the out- 


come of such expectations. 


There is further evidence, though it is of a somewhat unsatisfactory 


nature, of Persian influence in Thessaly pom to the invasion. of Aerxes. 


A certain Thargelia, a Milesian hetaera, 


ame the consort of Antiochus 


the Pharsalian and is said to have remained ‘queen of Thessaly” tor 


thirty years after his death.* She was 
(Hippias, fr. 3, Jacoby) and made ev 
to embrace the Persian cause (Plut. 


married fourteen times in all 
ery effort to persuade her husbands 
“Peri. 24. 2), finally entertaining 


Xerxes when he invaded Greece. This material is derived from. those 
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collections of anecdotes which were so popular from Alexandrine times 
onwards,’ and has little weight as historical evidence.*® It is, however, 
plausible that [as suggested by Meyer, op. cit. 243, n. 3) Thargelia was 
the queen of successive tagi from Antiochus to Thorax, a period of some 
thirty years. The story that she spread Persian propaganda is in no 
way typical of gossipmongers’ embellishments and may well be true. 
Antiochus died about 515, or earlier, and can hardly have been won 
over to the Persian side by her persuasion, but as wife of Thorax she may 
have been responsible for the opening of negotiations between the house 
of Aleuas and Mardonius, 


Il. Tempe. 

In his description of the initial preparation of the Greeks to face the 
invasion of 480, Herodotus omits all mention of Thessaly. Macan ™ 
hesitates between two alternative explanations — 

(t) The Thessalians were represented at the Congress of Probouli 
which met in the autumn of 481, and it was at this meeting that the plan 
to defend Tempe was adopted ; 

(2) The Thessalians were not represented, and the Gongress sent to them, 
as to other outlying Greek peoples, ambassadors to invite their co-operation. 

The former alternative is surely ruled out by contemporary conditions 
in Thessaly, Thorax was tagus, and, unless we reject the account of 
Herodotus and believe that even the Aleuadae medised only at the last 
possible moment, he would certainly veto through his authoritative office 
a proposal to send envoys to represent the national state. The second 
alternative is more conyincing and in fact probable, but the answer to this 
invitation cannot in the circumstances have been at all favourable. It 
seems clear that durmg the winter of 481-0 Thessaly was regarded as lost 
to the cause of Greece, that the Thessalian embassy sent to the Congr 
held at the Isthmus in the following spring was as unexpected as Besodetat 
would have us believe.** ‘This theory explains a very puzzling sentence: 
‘It was under compulsion that the Thessalians medised the first time (76 
tro@rov) as they clearly showed inasmuch as they disagreed with the schemes 
of the Aleuadae* (transl. Macan, n. ad loc.j). This reference to a * first 
miedising "—the second being after the evacuation of Tempe—points to a 
sudden change of attitude on the part of some section of the Thessalians 
when the Persian was about to enter Europe. Thorax and his brothers 
had long ago determined what the policy of Thessaly was to be, but the 
rey ofa barbarian army evidently caused a revolutionary secession 

m the official decision of the tagus. | 

What section of the Thessalians was responsible for this revolt againat 

authority? Meyer * and Toepffer ** believe in the existence of a * demo- 
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cratic opposition * to the Aleuadae at this period. This 1s anachronistic. 


In Thessaly, as has been pointed out above, the developing towns were 
still dominated by the local barons; democracy was still voiceless, It 
must rather have been one of the other noble Zamiltes which sought to 
frustrate the Aleuad plans. Significantly enough, the only Thessalian 
force sent to support the Greeks at Tempe was of cavalry, which would 
be furnished by the aristocracy (Hat. Vil. 173). Severa considerations 
suggest that the Echecratidae of Pharsalus headed this movernent-— 

(1) After the Persian failure and the expedition of Leotychidas had 
caused the Aleuadae to lose their widespread infinence, the tageia passed 
to Echecrates II (Beloch, op. cit. I. 2. 206). | 

(2) Hostility between Larisa and Pharsalus is indicated by the fact 
that the latter stood out of the Goinage League formed by Larisa soon 
after the Persian Wars (Heichelheim, ZNum 1930, 21). 

(3) A private army from Pharsalus assisted the Athenians at the sieze 
of Eion in 476 (Dem. XXIII. 199). | 

(4) ‘Though the Perioecis was at tiiis time largely independent, Phthiouid 
Achaea always had particular relationship with Pharsalus; and the expe- 
ditionary force to Tempe landed not at Pagasae, as would have been 
natural, but at Halus in Achaea (Hdt. VIL. 173). 

Consequently it 1s more than likely that the application to the Con- 
gress at the Isthmus came from Pharsalus, though tt represented the 
sentiments of a much wider area. | 

In the account of Herodotus the sudden dispatch of a Greek expedi- 
tionary army to Tempe takes the reader by surprise. Macan 25 remarks 
on the ‘casual and almost parergic character of the story, while De 
Sanctis ** argues that Tempe was never occu ied at all and that a tour of 
reconnaissance by a party of officials, including Evaenetus and Themis- 
tocles, has been magnified into @ military expedition, However, if it 1% 
understood that the occupation of Tempe was not part of the arigtaet 
are of defence but a hastily improvised scheme which failed through no 

ault of its organisers, the chief ifficulties of the Herodotean account are 

-emoved. The arrival of the Thessalian embassy created a new situation, 
whose advantages were fully appreciated by the more enlightened members 
of the Congress. Themistocles had long believed that there was every” 
thing to be gained by attempting to check the Persian before he had 
advanced far into Greece (Plut. Them. 7. 1). Further, the support of the 
Thessalian cavalry—an arm in which every other district except Bocoua 
was lamentably weak—was 40 acquisition of sufficient value to the con- 
federate army to. warrant considerable sacrifices. As a defensive position 
Tempe was not inferior to Thermopylae,*? The open sea off the mouth 
of the Penerus was au unsuitable point at which to engage the superior 
Persian fleet, but, as_it was impracticable to land a large force on the 
Magnesian coast, @ Greek fleet stationed in the Bay of Pagasae could 
frustrate an attempt to render the pass untenable, In the event of defeat 
Se 
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at Tempe the Greeks could withdraw by land, if the Thessalians covered 
their retreat. Xerxes was mow at the Hellespont, and there was no 
time to be lost. In order that the defile might be ocupied without 
delay the hastily collected army of 10,000 was transported by sea to 
us. 





No historian has been more puzzled than Herodotus himself by the 
sudden decision of the Greck commanders to abandon Tempe without 
striking a blow. Some eyewitness informed him that messengers arrived 
from Alexander of Macedon to warn the Greeks of the vast size of the 
Persian armament and to advise them to evacuate their position before 
it was too late (VII. 173), Herodotus is not inclined to believe that this 
was the true reason, and indeed the content of the message is incredible, 
Though Xerxes was now in Thrace, Alexander was no better able to 
estimate the Persian numbers than were the Greeks themselves (De Sanctis, 
op. cit. 340), who had already sent spies to Sardis (Hdt. VII. 146); and 
even if the Macedonian had received some secret informatian, his report 
would supply a more cogent reason for holding the defile than for evacuat- 
ing it. But there is nothing very remarkable in the receipt of a message 
from Alexander. The informant of Herodotus apparently ane that some 
message arrived, which was responsible for the decision to retire, and by a 
very unintelligent conjecture supplied its content, which was in fact unknown 
to him. This is clearly shown by a fragment of Damastes (fr. 4, Jacoby), 
who wrote not very many years later than Herodotus ®° and was in shay 
case more fortunate in his sources of information. One of the Socratic 
Epistles, addressed by Speusippus to Philip of Macedon, contains a brief 
account of the services of Alexander I at Tempe, including the words 
‘ Alexander informed the Greeks of the treachery of Aleuas (sic) and of 
the Thessalians.’3* The testimony of Speusippus—if indeed the letter is 
genuine *—-would be in itself of little value, but he proceeds to indicate 
that hts sources for this story are Herodotus and Damastes (ibid. 4). Since 
his version of the message from Alexander is not that of Herodotus, it must 
be derived from Damastes. Further, the passage refers to Heracleum, a 
Prerian border-town situated some miles north of the embouchure of 
Tempe and doubtiess the point at which the messengers of Alexander 
delivered his dispatch to the outposts of the Greek army. This mention 





* Hermit (VIL 274) implies what the Greeks 
were actually ot Tempe whet Xerxes was ot Aldo, 
bet thie carnet be reconciled with his earlier snte- 
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of Heracleum, which does not appear in the Herocotean narrative, proves 
that Damastes was using an independent and well-informed Rsteority: It 
might be aegord that Speusippus, who in his endeavour to Matter Philip 
cares little for historical accuracy, has distorted his sources; but, as far 
as his purpose is concerned, the content of (he message from Alexander is 
immaterial. It seems, therefore, that he has faithfully recorded the 
version of Damasics, which is far more convincing than that of Herodotus. 
The members of the Greek Congress must have been led to believe 
that the Thessalian application for assistance a a consensus of 
opinion throughout the country.** If they had been given a detailed 
account af the situation, the expedition would not have been undertaken 
at all, ‘They were probably aware that two other routes existed—those of 
Petra and Volustana—whereby a considerable army might march Irom 
Macedonia into Thessaly, but they anticipated that these passes would 
be secured by Thessalian levies.** When the generals found that the only 
response to their arrival at Tempe was the ert sca of a small cavalry 
army, they must have felt uneasy, but as yet they were ignorant of the 
real conditions, which both the Aleuadae and their a would be 
careful to conceal, Finally, the warning from Alexander, who had every 
reason ta be informed of the negotiations between the Alewadae and 
Persia, confirmed their suspicions and led them to adopt the only course 
which could save them from disaster. Menaced in the rear by a powerful 
enemy and having at their disposal only 10,000 men to guard three widely 
separated passes, they could not hope to stem the Persian advance. 
Accordingly, after spending a very few days at Tempe, they returned to 
their ships and sailed back to the Isthmus, The Thessalian envoys had 
been guilty of misleading the Congress, but they were not wholly insincere ; 
they doubtless hoped and expected that the arrival of a Greek army would 
be the signal for a genera] movement against the Aleuadae and a reversal 
of their policy, It was for this reason that they insisted that the army 
should be a large one ([Hdt. VIL. 172). But Thorax had laid his plans too 
well, and no such movement took place, | 
Rejecting the version of his informant, Herodotus expresses the personal 
judgement that the Greeks evacuated Tempe because they found that 
their position could be turned by following a path which led through 
the mountains on the north and past the town of Gonnus. This path ts 
in fact precipitous and could have been guarded without difficulty. 
Herodotus, who knows nothing of the Petra and Volustana passes, is here 
under a misconception. He seems to have made a personal visit to 
Tempe," and must there have been informed of this track by Gonnus, 
which would remind him of the Anopaca path at Thermopylae. At the 
same time he would learn that Tempe could be turned by an upper road 
(VIL. 128, sv Gv 654v) and would naturally assume that his informant 
the Gonnus track in mind, whereas the latter was actually referring 
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to other passes many miles distant to the west.** In consequence of this 
error the lustorian brings the army of Xerxes into Thessaly by a route 
which was quite impracticable for such a host. Thus his own explanation 
of the Greek retreat contains a germ of truth in that Tempe was not the 
only gate of Thessaly. but it is vitiated by a topographical error. . 
Brother explanation, doubtless derived from Ephorus, is supplied by 
Diodorus (1, 2. 5-6), but, Soush the Greek retreat is correctly attributed 
to Thessalian medism, the details are unconvincing. Opinions differ on 
the question whether Ephorus had independent sources at his disposal *? 
or whether he merely rationalised the account of Herodotus, which 
appeared unsatisfactory to him.** A comparison with the Damastes frag- 
ment will show that ‘Ephorus was familiar with this version. He stems 
to have attempted to combine it with the story told by Herodotus how 
some of the Persian heralds sent to demand tokens of submission from 
the Greek cities returncd empty-handed and some received earth and 
water (WIT. 131-2), Tempe was abandoned, says Ephorus, because the 
majority of the Thessalians and other peoples in the vicinity gave earth 
and water to the emissaries of Xerxes. Overt medism is not a very likely 
Seti while a Greek expeditionary force was ppeceting in Thessaly. 
ut there is a graver difficulty, A little later (Diod. XI. 3. 2) Ephorus 
gives two lists of Greek peoples who medised, the former—Aenianians, 
Dolo nans, Malians, Perrhaebians, and Magnesians—when Tempe was still 
held by the Greeks; the latter—Phthiotid Achaecans, Locrians, Thessalians, 
and Boeotians—only after its evacuation. If * most of the Thessalians * 
gave earth and water before the abandonment of Tempe, it is hard to see 
why ° Thessalians * are included in the second of the two lists rather than 
im the first, The earlier passage explaining the Greek retreat must be 
unsound, a misguided attempt to reconcile conflicting accounts. The 
differentiation of the medising peoples into two classes is probably founded 
upon reliable evidence®* It may be that some of these lesser tribes had 
been bought by the wealth of the Aleuadae—especially the Perrhaebi, 
who held the key to the three passes into Thessaly, The defection of this 
eee would in itself be ‘a strong argument in favour of a retreat from 
empe, 


To summarise my conclusions on the Tempe incident, the Aleuadae 
had long been resolved to medise, expecting that their influence would 
be sufficiently strong to incline the whole of Thessaly towards the Persian 
cause; but they naturally did not declare this policy openly before the 
arrival of Xerxes, As a result of disturbing rumours from 'Thessa y thie 
Greek Congress abandoned any hopes which they may have entertained 
of drawing the first line of defence further north than Thermopylae. 
Later, however, a section. of the Thessalians, headed perhaps by the 
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Echecratidae of Pharsalus, broke away from the policy of the Aleuadae 
and sent an embassy to the Congress at the Isthmus to Pe for protection, 
Thereupon the Greeks, believing their fears to have been unfounded and 
wishing to take full advantage of their good fortune, quickly collected an 
army, which proceeded to Tempe. Here the military support afforded 
by the Thessalians, who were ey to hold the two imland passes, 
was suspiciously cg and thanks to Alexander of Macedon the Greek 
commanders for the first time received an authentic report conce: ing the 
medism of the Aleuadae. Hence the whole project was a fiasco. The 
Herodotean account of the incident, though brief, is clear and convincing 
except on two points: the content of the message from Alexander has 
been incorrectly communicated to him, and owing to ignorance of the 
Perrhaebian hinterland he believed that the only practicable way of 
access from Macedonia to Thessaly lay between Olympus and the sea. 





Ill. ‘Tue Persiax Occupation AND AFTER. 


The Thessalians now medised ‘ whole-heartedly and with no more 
hesitation ’ (Hdt. VII. 174), but it may be doubted whether this enthusiasm 
was universally sincere. A number of passages indicate apathy, even 
hostility — 

(1) When an Athenian ship ran aground at the mouth of the Peneius— 
this was after the retirement of the Greeks but before the arrival of Xerxes 
and his army—the crew escaped by land across Thessaly (VIL. 182). 

f2) After the wreck of the Persian fleet on the Magnesian coast the 
admirals built a barricade of wreckage, fearing that the ‘Thessalians would 
attack the survivors (VIT. tgt). 

ay One of the two Spartans to escape the disaster at Thermopylae 
owed his life to the fact that he had been sent with a message to Thessaly 
(VII. 232). This indicates that the opponents of the Aleuadae still main- 
tained contact with the Greek staff. — | 
(4) The Thessalian contingent at Plataea fought half-heartedly (TX. 
67. See below). 

(5) After Plataea anti-Persian sentiment, sharpened by the hardship 
of provisioning an army of occu ation for many months, came to be 
regarded as a serious menace by the Persian commanders. In the course 
of his retreat to Asia, Artabazus concealed from: his ‘Thessalian hosts the 
news of the catastrophe, suspecting that they might turn against him 
(IX. 89). This story has been dismissed as a fabrication.” but without 
adequate reason. News travelled slowly in Greece, and the word of 

‘bazus would outweigh any rumours which may have receded him. 





If, as has been suggested by Munro,** he and his army did not reach 
the battlefield of Plataea, he would outstrip the. returning Thessalian 
contingent. | | 

It has already been stated that the evidence for the activities of the 
dising section of the Thessalians during the campaign of 480 is very 
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meagre indeed. Although the Thessalians proper are omitted by Herodotus 
from his list of those states which contributed contingents to Xerxes on his 
march to Thermopylae (WIT. 185), Thorax was present with a body of 
troops (Ctes, dec. ct.). On several occasions the Great King consulted 
Thessalian, or rather Aleuad, interests in his treatment of other Bo Sas 
It was through Thessalian testimony that the Thebans captured at Thermo- 
pylae were spared (Hdt VIL. 293),"* and later ‘ the Thessalians * atternpted 
to extort fifty talents of silver from the Phocians as the price of their inter- 
cession with Xerxes to save the country from enslavement. The refusal of 
this offer gaye the Aleuadae opportunity for their anticipated vengeance 


on Phocis by guiding Persian plundering expeditions, At the same time 
they contrived: that Doris should be mated (Hdt. VIII. 29-92). 

That the army of Mardonius should winter in Thessaly was natural 
and indeed necessary. No other district could provision a considerable 
force, and Persia had now lost command of the sea. While Xerxes 
remained tm Europe, there appears to have been a serious shortage of 
supplies (Aesch. Pers, 489-91}, but subsequently the country was well 
able to meet the demands of the wintering army—thanks no doubt to the 
efforts of the Alenadae. Perhaps a contributory cause of Mardonius’ 
tardiness in marching southwards in 479 may be found in his realisation that, 
whereas Thessaly could feed his army throughout the spring, he could not 
depend upon the supplies of Bocotia or Attica until the harven was reaped, 

On the battlefield of Plataea Thorax and his two brothers, as has 
already seen, were in close association with Mardonius, A Thessalian 
contingent is mentioned among the Greeks on the Persian side, who were 
stationed on the right wing in opposition to the Athenians, Plataeans, 
and Megarians (Hdt. IX. 31). Herodotus had no data in regard to the 
number of these medising Greeks: his conjecture—so,000 (ibid. 32)—is 
ridiculously high, and modern estimates range from 10,000 to 25,000. 
It'is generally believed that the Thessalian contingent was almost wholly 
composed of cavalry (Macan, n. ad /oc.), but this is an unwarranted assump- 
tion. Some Thessalians must be included in the ‘ Boeotian and other 
cavalry" which covered the retreat of the right wing (idid. 68), but the 
wording implies that the Boeotians predominated in this force. Tt is likely 
that a considerable body of Thessalian hoplites took part in the battle: 
The Persian superiority in cavalry was already overwhelming, so that the 
cavalry of Thessaly was hot so valuable to Mardonius as it would have 
been to the Gracks. Thorax in his capacity as tagus was entitled to 
mobilise the army of the xowév, which from the earliest times included a 
large proportion of hoplites (Xen. Hell. VI. 1. 8 and 1g). These infantry- 
men, unlike the baronial cavalry, fought with as little spirit as the rest of 
the medising Greeks (Hdt. IX. 07, Hehoxoxedvtioy ), 
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In Peloponnesian eyes the medism of the Thessalians was the out- 


Within a few years of the Persian 


rather than an unavoidable makeshift. 
retreat the Spartan king Leotychidas 


led a punitive expedition to Thessaly,** where he found it impossible to 


force his more mobile opponents to 
to embark upon the slow process of r 3 
In this he was successful, expelling two aristocratic leaders, Amsto- 

Herod. 85gd), who were doubtless allies 
Since Thessalian families were remarkably conservative 


meal. } 
medes and Angelus (Plut. De Mal. 
of the Aleuadae. 


a nt Ab aomy battle and was compelled 


ucing the chief strongholds piece- 


in their choice of names and an Aristomedes of Pherae lived in the fourth 


century, Beloch “* is probably righ 


city. His emendation of Angelus in 
arbitrary and unconvincing, especially 


iF 
t 


ition to the Aleuad policy, The 5 


t in associating the former with that 


to Agelaus, a Pharsalian name, 1s 
as Pharsalus was probably the centre 
artan king ‘ could have made 


the sacle country subject to him” (Hdt. VI. 72, ep. Paus. IM. 7- 9), but 
he was not proof against the bribes of the Aleuadae, so that the armament 
eventually sailed home without attaining its chief object. Larisa was still 
dominated by the Aleuadae, who now, if not earlier, adopted the Aeginetan 


standard in place of the Persian. 


Nevertheless they lost the tageia, which 


passed to the Echecratidae of Pharsalus.*’ 


IV. Coneiusion. 
Many scholars believe that Herodotus ts unduly biased in favour of the 


"T'hessalians and that he has 
scapegoat to carry 

thought to or 
and Athens. 


unbounded admiration for the city. 
led him to condone the treachery of 


period were allies of Athens. 
with the Thessalian populace 


found in the house of Aleuas a convenient 
the sins of the whole nation.® This alleged bias is 
inate from the well-attested association between Herodotus 
Resident there for some years subsequent to 445, he had an 
of Pericles, and this is said to have 
the Thessalians, who in the Periclean 
This friendship, 
rather than with the aristocracy, Hence 


it is further argued, was 


the Aleuadae are singled out for condemnation by Herodotus; they are 
falsely accused of long-standing imtrigue with Persia, whereas in fact they 


etitered into precautionary negotiations with XMerxes only when, thanks 


to their exposed position and the 


selfish policy of the southern Greeks, 


they were in danger of being left isolated. 
This hypothesis appears to me to be wholly without foundation. ‘The 


motives attributed to Herodotus are unconvincing ; 
the Periclean cra would not cause him to be 


Athenian foreign policy im 


considerations of 


prejudiced either i favour of the Thessalians in general or against the 
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were preventative, namely to save thenachves from 





the fate of Arnetamedes and Angeli and to maintain 
their witeraimty aver the district whose centre was 
Lara. But no bribery. could prolong their tenure 
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Aleuadae. Tt is true that during this period Athens and Thessaly were 
nominally allies (Thuc. I. ro2 and TI. 22), but the Athenians had Jittle 
joy of their alliance. The defeat at Tanagra was largely due to the deser- 
tion of the Thessahian cavalry (Thuc. I. 107; Diod. XI. 80, 2-6; Paus, 
T. 29. 9); a subsequent expedition under Myronides to Pharsalus ended 
in failure (Thue, I. 111; Diod, XI, 83, 3-4); another Thessalian cavalry 
army, which operated in Attica in 491, was worsted in a skirmish and 
apparently returned home without rendering further assistance (Thuc. 
I]. 22}. It was only for brief moments during the lifetime of Herodotus 
that the Athenians could feel amy debt of gratitude to the Thessalians, 
The contention of Meyer that the mass of the Thessalians were consistently 
friendly to Athens and the nobles consistently hostile has the support of a 
passage in Thucydides (IV. 75, Tois Fe “ASnvalois del trove tO wAG0s TeV 
Oescarmy eivouy trriipyev, the date being 424), but this general state- 
ment is not substantiated by the evidence of relations between the two 
states in the Periclean period. According to Meyer it was the nobles who 
were guilty of treachery at Tanagra, but it is far more likely that this 
defection. was the first step in the revolt of the urban democracies against 
aristocratic domination; °® for Orestes, son of Echeerates, was expelled 
from Pharsalus at this time, and the expedition of Myronides was under- 
taken with the object of restoring him. Further, the Larisean contingent 
in the cavalry army of 431 was led by two, commanders representing 
conflicting factions (Thuc. TL. 22, &ré tis ordcecos tkertepos), and one of 
these must surely have been an aristocrat and an Aleuad. 


The Aleuadae were wholly responsible for the medism of Thessaly, 
public opinion being largely antagonistic to their policy. That this feel- 
ing remained almost unvoiced was due partly to the universal predominance 
of local aristocracies at the opening of the fifth century and partly to the 
special authority enjoyed by the Seale house which held the tageia, 
Herodotus shared with other ancient historians a profound ignorance of 
the peculiar political institutions of the Thessalians, but his account of 
their foreign policy during the Persian wars is based on reliable information 
reliably transmitted. The numismatic evidence adduced by Herrmann 
serves to conlirm a narrative which js already conclusive. | 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MUSIC: AN 
ADDENDUM 


THE main object of this addition to the paper published under the 
above title in JAS xlii. 133, is to make known a new discovery in the 
shape of an unanswerable argument leading to the same solution as belore 
of the problem presented a the Greek notation. This problem is sull 
considered to overshadow all other problems. After the conclusion of 
the argument the writer proposes. to make a few necessary corrections in 
the former paper, and to lay further emphasis on certain points. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance in the music of to-day that performers 
and composers alike, even. those destined to spend their lives as devotees 
of opera and symphony, begin their careers with little or no acquamtence 
with the most important branch of musical knowledge, the theory of 
intonation, They have been taught to think in terms of a scale tmaned 
by fifths (whether tempered or true makes no practical difference), and 
aw fond their instructor is the piano tuner, This ts quintal music, to borrow 
4 term used by historians in speculation regarding primitive origins, 
Tertian music on the other hand is derived not only from the quint but 
from the true major and minor thirds and is, therefore, the basis of harmony. 
The quintal scale has no common chords; its triads are all discordant, 
The music of the organ and piano pretends that its dissonant triads are 
common chords, sa claim therefore to have six of them in the major 
scale. No tertian major scale can have more than five; two have only 
three apiece. Nevertheless, since both systems are taught indiscriminately 
from the same text-books, tertian music uses. six, frequently without any 
thought to the intonational consequences. The importance of intonation 
+s overlooked, and the subject cheerfully abandoned to the acoustician. 
We have not yet discovered that intonation is concerned with ideals, 
and acoustics with brute measurements. Acoust icians who have entered 
the field of music have left behind them a trail of misconceptions, out of 
which five may here be quoted:—(s) that Indian music is founded on 
caprice;? (2) that definite mferences regarding intonation can be drawn 
from measurements of holes and frets; * (3) that travellers’ tales and primi- 
Hive theories can be treated as evidence of fact; (4) that there is one * just 
major"; (5) that, in the melodic descending form, there is one * just 
nmunor.” 

Greek theory was mainly concerned with intonation, From Pythago- 
ras it received the most exact intonational notation that the world 
has ever known. Little use, however, was made of it. To grasp the 
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facts with which we are concerned, it is necessary to know how this came 
to pass. The theory, as in India, seems to have begun with an attempt 
to classify scales on the basis of an imaginary division of the octave into 
equal parts. The invention of the monochord or kenon by Pythagoras 
in the sixth century B.c, was destined in the long run to cause these specula- 
tions to be superseded by accurate measurements in terms of comparative 
string-lengths. Presumably with the help of the musician, he measured 
the national scale and reduced its intervals to quintalised substitutes, 
that is, intervals that could be got from fifths and octaves, andl whose 
string-length ratios could therefore be put in the form o*.9", This was 
essential to his plan, because he intended to put his notation in the form 
of a structure built of tetrachords, carrying its own meaning to the musician, 
without any explanation whatsoever. Possibly he was inspired by the 
monuments of Egypt... He took at the same pitch the octave scales of the 
C mode, D mode, E mode, and their corresponding Avpo-modes with 
nals F,G,A. (The B mode was added on the same plan, before the time 
of Aristoxenos, by the men who carried on the traditions of the school he 
founded.) He dissected his six modal scales into E mode tetrachords in 
the usual Greck manner. He picked out their meses, and strung them in 
order of pitch in a scale. He adjusted that scale to quintal tuning. This 
led to a slight readjustment of the pitch of the Lydian and H polydian 
scales (C and F modes) already plotted out. The quintal scale of the muses 
seems to have become known as the thetic scale." It acquired importance 
in the theatre as the basis of the tuning method, for we learn that the theatre 
used all the six modes of Pythagoras." It is probable that an eight-stringed 
kithara was tuned to the thetic scale; the mese as required was picked out 
and the rest of the modal scale tuned from it. This could be quickly done, 
and all the modes in turn could be got at abour the same pitch. The 


next step taken by Pythagoras in devising his notation was to take his six 
scales and extend each one from the mese up and down so that they became 
‘a complete two-octave system in the A mode. They now looked like six 
exactly similar two-octave systems at pitches that differed by fourths: 
they were to all appearance transposition-scales. They were in the 
modulating system, haying a synemmenon tetrachord. Each of these systems 
was now called a tonos and named after the mode hidden within it. To 
the musician, the name disclosed the mode, and the synemmenon tetrachord 
the intonation. These fonoi were exhibited with symbols to represent the 
notes. ‘The twenty-four letters of the Ionian alphabet were used for the 
singing notation, and another series, called the instrumental notation, 
consisting of certain letters in three positions, erect, recumbent, and averted, 
was added for the use of the kithara player. Thus a mighty weapon for 
the advancement of harmony was forged. But it had no immediate 
success. Pythagoras was persecuted, and ‘his followers killed or dispersed. 
More than a century later, Timaeus and Archytas among others were 
gathering up the remains of the musical activities of Pythagoras. Plato 
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was much interested in their work, but scems to have learnt nothing beyond 
the most elementary facts of intonation, The mention of the term apofeme 
by those interested in the revival of Pythagorean learning *® gives rise to 
inferences favourable to the hard or tertian diatonic as opposed to the 
soft or septimal. The apotomé was the quintalised just semitone, and could 
be derived in three ways: [1) seven fifths up less four octaves, (2)three 
octaves up less seven fourths, (3) the tome less the leimma, Its ratio in 
the form 2° 3” was 37 24, In his snot, Pythagoras took the interval in 
descent as three octaves less seven fourths, as will be demonstrated, It 
will of course be remembered that the use of fifths and fourths alternately 
amounts to the same thing as the use of fifths and octayes or fourths and 
octaves, Archytas put forward certain septimal scales. They are put 
out of ‘court as explanatory of the notation, because his soft semitone 
could not be quintalised, His diatonic, the toniaion, was probably already 
in existence, but his enharmonic has the pepceranee of having been tn- 
vented to explain the six fonoi. It is an impossible scale, suggestec evidently 
by the erroneous idea that was then shapmg itself that the enharmonic 
should divide the lowest interval of the if inde tetrachord into approxi- 
mately equal parts. The note added by the enharmonic genus was In essence 
a grace note close in pitch to the note it ornamented, And that is what the 
notation gives us. We have the same thing. Our tetrachord is the G 
mode fetrachord: we think in terms of the major scale The result is 
that we enharmonically ornament the D’s and A’s instead of the F’s and 
C's. But the modern theorist has not yet awakened to the fact. When 
he does he will perhaps embody it in a new genus. When Aristoxenos 
appeared on the scene, the seventh éonos, the Hyperdorian, had been added, 
This fonos destroyed the symmetry of the scheme by mixing enharmonic 
and chromatic tetrachords, It acted as a bridge to the later fono!, most 
of which came into existence in the time of Aristoxenos. They had no 
enharmonic; they consisted of diatonic and chromatic. When the whole 
notation was given to the world by Alypius in the second century A.D., 
the enharmonic and chromatic were not distinguished, one being a copy 
of the other. It may be observed that the first seven fonai gave the whole 
notation. No note was ever added. It is also worthy of notice that the 
atiditional tenet were inserted between the original ones with consummate 
skill. We are forced to the conclusion that the men responsible were 
conversant with the meaning of the notation, and the intonation of all the 
common. scales in use. Amstoxenos devoted his attention to music after 
the death of Aristotle in 322 3.c. He bitterly opposed the practice of the 
notation and the use of the monochord. He seems to have made common 
cause with the professional. He tried to justify his attitude.’ “The idea 
that students and amateurs should be enabled to acquire in a few days the 
knowledge and experience of a lifetime was repugnant to him, He there- 
fore revived the obsolete pre-Pythagorean methods. For this and other 
reasons, Ptolemy, five hundred. years later, condemned him as both stupid 














© Vide Gaudestiio, ed. Jon, p. 345; | pscudo- * Herm. UL. 41. 
Philiaus, ap. Bocthium, Mur. TIT, 8. 


and insincere,* Shortly before Ptolemy came Didymus, who, like Archytas, 
to have tried to explain the tetrachords of the first six fonoi, He 
had the distinction of being the first writer correctly to interpret the diatonic 
tetrachord (}¢, 4¢,-2).* Ptolemy was the first to introduce us to the scales 
of Archytas and Didymus, and to give us the measurements of the syntonon, 
the favourite plain diatonic scale in the Alexandria of his day, Except 
for the philosophy of the third book, his Harmonik is in substance an elaborate 
and closely argued plea for the adoption of an cight-stringed kanon capable 
of giving the modes of any scale in exact intonation, He shows how scales 
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may be invented with the a of a monochord, and gives the principles 
which, in his opinion, should govern the process, He does not admit 
apparently that scales derive from the analysis of living melody. Melody 
always precedes grammar and scale. His principles are also ill-founded. 
Like all the Greek seribes, he knows nothing of the final and dominant 
that define a mode and have more influence than anything else on the 
construction of its scale. He bestows too little attention in common with 
his predecessors on the plain tertian diatonic scales. Absorbed in the sup- 
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posed rigidity of the E mode tetrachord he does not realise that it may 
sometimes be a false tetrachord, as in the Ioman. | 

_ Through all these centuries of idle controversy, the peasantry at 
their daily tasks were singing in the old 4pyovies. That was the music 
that passed into the Church and laid the foundations of modern music. 
The modes had four parent-scales, the double syntonon, the double synthe- 
ton, the syntonon followed in ascent hy the syntheton, and the false tetra- 
chord, just semitone, major tone, major tone, followed by the syntonon, 
with the tone of conjunction a minor tone. The last is the sadja grama 
of India, one of the most widely spread of all scales, the scale of the epitaph 
of Seikilos, the lonian scale. | 

The synemmenon, we have said, gave the clue to the intonation of the 
six tonoi. It modulates to the nearest ‘key’ on the flat side. In the 
po ‘see Diagram 2), Doh is flattened and becomes the Soh of the new 
ey. If the scale had been the syntonon, called by us in the C mode the 
‘just major,’ Ray would have been flattened and made Lah. This turns 
on the false fifth. Every harmonic (or tertian) scale, consisting of three 
major tones, two minor tones, and two just semitones regularly placed, 
must have one fifth embracing both the minor tones. This can be proved 
mathematically or by simple trial. In acoustics it is called the grave 
fifth, but, in the theory of intonation, false is a better epithet because 
falsity is its maim property, not size. A true fifth holds two major tones 
and one minor tone, whereas a false fifth holds two minor tones and one 
major tone. The false fifth is smaller by acomma. It is the scale-maker 
of tertian music. Any scale of the kind under consideration can be com- 
pletely reconstructed if its false fifth is properly described; no other 
datum is necessary. The two true fifths that separate the semitones, 
and the remaining three fifths, also true, haye merely to be fitted into their 
places. The false fifth Ray—-Lah defines the syntonon, and the false fifth 
Doh-Soh the syntheton. In change of key, the false fifth is necessarily 
shifted, the original one being made true. Modulating on the flat side 
lowers its lower note; modulating on the sharp side sharpens its upper 
note. 

In the proof we ‘shall use the same notation as before, making + 
our pitch note. The four ‘ strings of fifths’ mentioned on p. 1g6 im my 
former paper may now be called the four quintal series, and named: 
the low sharp series, the low series, the straight series, and the high series. 
The first we shall not need; for it will be scen from Diagram 9 that, where 
two notes have been coupled by a tie, the second is now identified with 
the first; whereas by an error in the former paper the second was mad¢ a 
comma lower. These notes are here referred to as the ‘ duplicated ” 
notes (mide Diagram T, note). As regards the properties of a quintal series, 
it may be remembered that any seven consecutive members of such a 
series form a quintal scale when brought qogether, and that alternate 
members are always separated by a major tone, provided they come 
together in the same octave. A reference to Diagram 1 shows that the 
series on the left is derived from the straight series in the centre by the major 
third. Middle C (c’) enclosed in a square 1s identified with 2, the mese 
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of the Lydian tonos, Its major third, ¢, generates the low series. The 
diagram also shows in the straight series how major thirds to a close 
approximation ¢an be obtained from notes of one ae the same series, 

We shall confine the inquiry to the notes denoted by the usual letters 
of the Ionian alphabet in the vocal notation. Tetrachords an octave 
apart, such as (a) and (d) (Diagram 2) need not be separately considered. 
In each tonos any three consecutive tetrachords differ from one another. 
Beginning from the Hypolydian we have three different tetrachords; a 
new tetrachord in the shape of the synemmenon is added by the remaining 
tonoi, the Lydian, Hypophrygian, Phrygian, Hypodorian, Dorian, making 
eight tetrachords in all. It is probable that the original six fanpt gave no 
synemmenon to the Dorian, But we need that synemmenon for the 
proof, and justify ourselyes on the ground that the diatonic scale of the 
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+ 2" means approwimaicly 2 cenn. sharper than ihe pitch shown by the notation 


next tonos, the Hyperdorian, is exactly similar to the diatonic in the other 
six (ono. 

We shall assume (1) that each tetrachard covers a true fourth, and (2) 
that every complete scale consists of two similar tetrachords. No other 
assumption is necessary. 

In the Hypolydian, the terminals of the tetrachords (a), (6), (¢) give 
this ascending series of fourths Nn Md a lL. The Lydian. (tetrachord ¢) 


takes the series up to > We now descend two octaves down to 2 and the 


terminals of tetrachords (4), (6); (¢) in the Hypodorian complete the series 
of ascending fourths pe - The note with which we started may 


now be raised by an octave to 4 The question is: what is the interval 
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between x and 5° We fell an octave to ay then rose four fourths, then 
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fell two octaves, and finally rose three more fourths, That ts 4 rise of 
+ x 498, and a fall of 3600, a net fall of 114, the apotome. And this very 
air of notes forming the apotome constitutes the lowest interval in the 
Jorian synemmenon, On the second assumption above, that interval 
can be traced right through the tetrachords under consideration. Every 
tetrachord therefore im accent begins with the apotome. Secondly, since 
two fourths subtracted from an octave leaye a major tone, the mterval 
=e in the Hypophrygian is a major tone, It appears in the Lydian 
as the upper interval in tetrachord (a). On the second assumption above, 
that interval can also be traced in all the tetrachords.. The diatonic tetra- 
chord of Pythagoras was therefore apotome, quintalised minor tone, major 
tone, in cents, 114, 180,204. Diagram t traces all the notes under considera- 
tion as 2 xowoovia xet& tetpdyopda,!” and shows how they may be rationalised, 
or dequintalised., Sones: 
The duplicated notes next fall to be discussed. From the diatonic 
we have discovered the meaning of 22 notes out of those covered by the 
letters of the alphabet in the vocal notation, The remaining two, A and 
N. appear, not in the diatonic, but in the enharmonic-cum-chromatic as 
it should be called. A is in the Lydian, and N in the a doen N 
appears in the Dorian synemmenon, and both appear in the Hyperdoman, 
meson and synemmenon, With the exception of these three named 
tetrachords, every tetrachord in the enharmonic-wm-chromatic takes its 
pyknon in the instrumental form erect, recumbent, averted. Where the 
symbols used are among those we have just identified from the diatonic, 
the cent order of the intervals of the pyknon is + 114, —24. We may 
assume that the pyknons in the Lydian and i ag which contam 
the symbols A and N, are in the same form. ‘This establishes. A and N, 
by analogy, as duplicates of the erect notes [ and M res ctively. The 
Dorian synemmenon introduces abnormally a tetrachord beginning with 
an averted instead of an erect sign. The next erect sign is taken to make 
up the apotome, but the further flattening could not be indicated with 
the symbols in hand. The difficulty was overcome by proceeding to the 
next averted sign, making the tetrachord chromatic in the syntono- 
chromatic colouring. Thus was the progression apotome-leumma con- 
eurrent turned into the progression apotome-leimma consecutive. If the tonor 
be taken in the order given by the synemmenon tetrachords, which we 
may suppose to have been intended, it will be found that this latter arrange- 
ment is continued through the additional fonot until the pea where 


they begin to complete the harmonic circle and return to the Hypolydian, 
The diatonic symemmenon of the Hypoionian is "5 e 5 a the cent 


intervals are 114, 204, 204. This is the false fourth. The same interval 
separates the proslambanomeno of the Hypoionian and Tonian fonot. 
It is here, therefore, that the correction of the comma 1s imserted. Who- 


Fide Aritides, Mrthonr, p, 25. 
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ever pens this operation may be regarded as an unknown musician 
who knew more about his art than all the theorists combined. 

Diagram 3 gives the whole range of notes, The lowest line gives 
the accidentals of exact pitch; the middle line gives those which exhibit 
the instrumental notation to the best advantage, and the upper line indicates 
the possibility of vocalising the notes in their order. The differences 
involved in these several aspects of the notation are partly due to the fact 
that the low flats were sometimes used as such and sometimes as sharps. 
The difference is one of function, the sharp being associated with the idea 
of ascent by means of a semitone made familiar by constant usc, and the 
flat being associated with the idea of a similar descent. The notes with 
erect instrumental signs are emphasised as crotchets. | 

The instrumental notation was evidently meant for the lyre or kithara. 


a 


Vase paintings shew both instruments with a bar for altering the pitch, 
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but the bar was not invariably attached to them, not “ standard ° to use a 
modern expression, To quote from Plato: ‘in all lyre-playing the 
pitch of each note is hunted for and guessed; so that it Is mixed with 
much that is uncertain, and contains little that is steady’.! We may safely 
assume that the erect letter stood for the open string, the recumbent for 
the just semitone (rather than the quintalised spor) obtained by a 
full turn of the bar through a mght angle to the left, and the averted to an 
incomplete turn resulting in the quintal semitone or leimma. Aristoxenos, 
in dissecting the tetrachord, assumes that the mese, lichanos, parhypate, 
hypate invariably followed the order of pitch. Centuries earlier, the 
player, having plucked the topmost string oF hypate with the thumb, 
gave a full turn to the bar, an again plucked the string with the thumb, 
sounding the parhypate. He played the lichanos with his forefinger on 
the next open string. It could, however, be got from the first string by the 
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half turn. That would mean three strokes on the hypate followed by a 
leap over the next two strings to the mese.* In Diagram 4, the symbols 
for the lichanos agree with Alypins and Aristides, but not with most re- 
censions of the three manuscript hymns. The latter prefer the open 
string. Again it is important to notice that Alypius studiously avoids the 
term lichanos in the diatomic. Perhaps the extension of the notation to 
auletic led to the abandonment of the fingering tradition in favour of the 
idea of pitch. The line of pitch does not suit the enharmonic "Vallis for the 
simple reason that it Is not easily vocalised. The chorus from Orestes 
gives both progressions, that of Pythagoras and that of the post-Pythagorean 
theorists, the zigzag and the straight line. The zigzag is used first in the 
chorus and is more favoured. | | 

In lyre-playing it seems to have been the practice when tuning the 
Lydian mde to slacken all the strings as a preliminary. That would 
undoubtedly be the quickest method, because all the notes of the scale 
are low except the final C and its fourth F. There may have been some 
contrivance to limit the slackening to the comma, The final and its 
fourth could then be tuned up to their original pitch. 

It is to be hoped that in future more attention will be paid to the 
notation and the surviving music, for more is to be learnt from them than 
from the theorists. 










The main correction te be made in the former paper is in the treat- 
ment of the duplicated notes. The correction makes no difference to 
the music; moreover it removes the difficulties there discussed. For 
example, the instrumental passage from the chorus becomes a striking 
corroboration instead of an anomaly. As regards the barring of the music 
of the manuscript hymns it may be pointed out that the only pieces with 
rhythmic signs, namely the chorus and epitaph, are seen to be barred if their 
rhythm be closely examined. ‘The writer is pleased to find that he is strongly 
supported by the opimions expressed In 1880 by Dom Pothier (Mélodies 
Grégoriennes; Tournai), who says, on p. 125: ‘to ignore accent and keep 
to quantity was never the mode with any language, accenius anima vocis.’ 
A point of detail of considerable importance is the meaning to be attached 
to the three signs allotted to the falling tone at the end of the epitaph. 
The muddle sign 1s a cross; 1t1s not meant fora note. The common error of 
putting three notes to the falling tone in this instance, and thereby depriving 
the melody of all meaning, has been copied by a famous modern composer. 
Lastly, it was noticed that the extant music sometimes makes the mese the 
final and the hypate and nete the dominants. The inference was not 
clearly expressed that the prefix * hypo-* served to indicate this exchange 
of functions. If this important inference be accepted, it makes the mode 
of Nemesis the Hypophrygian. It is supported by Ptolemy’s assertion 
that in the beginning there were three modes only, bie too much import- 
ance should not be attached to that, | 


i) Chee itroke with the glide maprobable alicrna- Anyone whe heard Mushraf Khan on jite hina would 
ive Dyre-ploviee could be supremely beautiful.  urslerstanel. 
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There are a few corrections to be made in the music. The more 
important are the following:—Calliope: on the first syllable of yoaTns, 
substitute ab for f. The falling tones on the words Sovelto and pougdéy 
need adjustrnent. Nemesis, eighth bar: the second syllable of évaray 
should take both the notes 7 and uv. In that hymn, the notes 1 and 
A, as used in the several recensions, have been taken to be intended for 
r and A, now known to be duplicates. 

In striving to avoid the cutting of fresh type, the writer conceived the 
idea of using capitals for the straight or quintal notes and small letters for 
the low e of the major third Ge, and the quintal series of low notes derived 








from it. The result is here shewn in the four primary scales of ancient 
Greece ;— 
E mode: Dorian or Syntheton: « FgabC'd'ec. 
Syntonon; eFGabC' De’. 
CG mode: Acolian: CdeF GabC, 
D mode: Ionian: DeFGADbDC D. 
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GREAT-HEARTED ODYSSEUS 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF * STOCK-EPITHETS " IN 
Homer's Odyssey. 


Tell me, Muse, of that resourcefil Man who travelled far, 

After he had sacked ‘the sacred walls of Troy in war, 

And looked on mea Aint os of nen, and Jearnt their mind, while he 

In his own heart suffered many sorrows on the sca, | 

To save himself from death and doom and bring his comrades safely _home— 
Eager though he was, he could not save them: they were fools and ate 

The cattle of our Lord the Sun-God: their own folly proved their fate— 
Something of that story, goddess, child of Zeus, to us-relate. 

Tuar, so far as the Muse is concerned, is a complete epic paragraph, the 
form marked by the chime, * Tell, Muse , . . goddess, child of Zeus. relate!’ 
The Man, his character and his adventures, his comrades and their folly, 
are to be the Muse’s theme. And yet the pattern still awaits com: letion, 
since the Man is not yet named. The second paragraph fulfils an 
expectation. We are in suspense until we hear ‘ godlike Odysseus’ at 
the end, 

The rest, as many as escaped from battle with dear life, 
Were at home, escaped from war and perils.of the sea: 
Fic alone, though longing for his home and for his Wife 
Was kept citheies bright Nymph Calypso in her cave; for she 
Longed to have him as her consort and to keep him for her own. 
But when amid the circling years at last the year was come 
In which the gods had spun his thread of fate to travel home 
To Ithaca—though even there he was not quite set fice from care, 
Though among his friends at home—the high gods every one 
At laat =e to [pity hom, except Poseidon—he alone 
Stubbornly, implacably, was anery as before 
Against god-like Odysseus till he reached his native shore: : 
Again, so far as the Man is concerned, the formula is now complete : 
‘Resourceful Man . , . his Wife . . . god-like Odysseus.’ Yet in the 
mention of the gods a subtle shift of emphasis has made us feel that after 
all the climax is to come. _SBuse.. . Hyperion , . . toddess, child of 
Zeus: Calypso, bright among goddesses, . |. the gods .. . all the gods, 
except Poseidon. . . .’ Do we not expect a return to Zeus? 
Atany rate, that is what we get. 
But He hatl gone a journey to 4 people fur away— 
Dwellers on the furthest bounds of humankind are they— 
‘The aecnty Sie who dwell in two divisions, one 
Where the Sun sets, and the other at the rising of the Sun: 
Thither for an heeatomb of shicep and oxen he-was gone. 
So Hyperion reappears. The formula is—*Muse . _. } ypcrion ... 
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He was seated at the feast, and took his-pleasure, All the test 
Of the gods were gathered in the palace-hall of Zeus 
Olympian, and He, the Sire of Men and Gods, addressed them thus :— 
This is the climax of the series, Muse, Man, Hyperion, goddess, child of 
Zeus: Nymph, Woman, gods, all other gods except Poseidon; god-like 
mk Cr yperion, all other gods, Zeus the Olympian, the Sire of Gods 
and Men: 
The art is like that of the Jiad, with its formula — 
Achilles ... . Death... Zeus... glorious Achilles 

but the effect is different. This is heroic Comedy, not Tragedy. The 
story is to have a happy ending, The central notion, governing it all, 
is stated’ now by Zeus, when he bethinks him of Aegisthus who was slain by 
young Orestes, * Agamemmnon’s far-famed son,’ 

‘ Fic upon these mortals! “How they blame us gods and sa 

All their trouble comes from us! Upon themselves they bay 

| By their folly grief beyond their portion ... + 
This mention of far-famed Orestes and Aegisthus, who was warned and 
would not heed the warning, is the poet's indirect, but sufficient: intro- 
duction of 'Telemachus and of the suitors. The main theme of this 
colloquy in heaven is to be Odysseus. Athena will see to that. But it ts 
right, because this is the prelude to the Telemachia, as well as to the Odyssey, 
that at the end of her last speech she herself promises to visit Tthaca “ to 
rouse his son, and in his heart put courage to denounce the suitors and to 
oot Sparta and to Pylos—that he may have fame among mankind,’ 
That balances the reference of Zeus to Agamemmon’s * famous son.’ 

The main theme of the Odyssey will be Odysseus. The first. paragraph 
therefore rightly belonged to him. The second paragraph belonged to 
him and to his wife. The formula of the first two paragraphs is " Man 
__. Wife . . . god-like Odysseus,” But Telemachus, the son, is not 
forgotten, The formula of the Colloquy in heaven is ‘Famous Orestes 
.« . Odysseus... . Odysseus... divans ... and his son, that Ae 
may win fame.’ Only those who do not know the elements. of Homer's 
pattern-making can regard this Prelude as a patchwork. 


The purpose of this paper is to add a pennyweight of common sense in 
favour of the view that the Telemachy was always what it puree now to 
be, the poet’s introduction to his Odyssey. When Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, 
Bérard and the host of minor prophets bid us think the journey of Tele- 


machus away, and make our first acquaintance with Odysseus in Calypso’s 


island, they da Homer's hero no good service. It is idle for the poet to 
assure us, his Odysseus is  great-hearted,’ if we don’t already know it, when 
he tells us in the same breath, ‘ Hermes did not find him in the grotto—he 
was weeping on the beach as usual.” We understand, thanks to the 
Telemachia. We have learnt to know the man already, we have seen his 
country, we have met his wife and son, and we have visited his comrades 
of the war, and that is why, when we go down with Galypso to the beach 
and find ‘ great-heartedl Odysseus weeping still—eyes never dry, because 
the Nymph no longer pleased lim,’ we smile as Homer meant we should. 
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We know Odysseus has better reason than that for his distress, and we 
know he ¢s ‘ great-hearted,” however helplessly he sits and weeps. The 
truth is, we cannot think the Telemachia away, From the first word of the 
Prelude to Penelope’s dream-vision, every episode has added something to 
our picture of * the various man . . . whom, longing for his wife and home, 
the fair Calypso entertained . . . god-like Odysseus.’ | 

First the divine Colloquy has shown us how the gods regard him. 
His good friend Athena pleads for ‘the wise Odysseus . . . ill-starred 
- - . unfortunate’: Zeus, the Gatherer of Clouds, protests * How should I, 
pray, forget divine Odysseus, who surpasses other men in wisdom and in 
generosity of sacrifice *; and then Athena, with a happy echo to complete 
the pattern, tells her plan for rescuing ‘ the wise Odysseus . . . Odysseus 
of the patient and courageous heart,’ | 

In Ithaca, ‘at the threshold of the court before Odysseus’ house,’ 
Athena found the suitors. In their midst Telemachus sat ‘ brooding on 
his good father.” He was ‘ god-like in his beauty,’ and he was the first to 
see the guest. He rose with a courteous greeting, and he put Athena's 
spear into the rack in which stood many others, * spears of Odysseus of the 
patient and courageous heart.’ a 

As he talked with the guest, he was still thinking of his father, but in 
his depression could not find the heart to name him. So he said—* A mani 
whose bones are rotting . . . xelvov . .. Kelvos . .. are you Eelvos Tatpdiog ? * 
She answered, “Yes, I am Mentes: we are indeed €etvor Tatpwioy! 
ask Laertes! But I thought your father was already home . . » the 
glorious Odysseus of a surety is not dead. . ... He will return, he will 
devise some way of escape, for he is roAypyaves. But what of you? Are 
you indeed his son?’ 

To which the answer was—' My mother says 50... . How I wish I 
fad been the son of a happy man, for fe is ill-starred....’ But the 
goddess said, “You will not lack good fame if you are indeed Penelope's child,’ 

That is the first mention in the poem of Penclope’s name: and it 
marks the central point of this dialogue: the formula is ‘ Odysseus . . . 
Penelope ; . . Odysseus.” 

Telermachus resumes, with velvos divijp ... . Kelvov . ... vzivov. Pallas 
cries, * Indeed you need Odysseus home—Odysseus, as I saw him first, with 
helmet, shield and his two spears, at our house-door, when he came back 
from ee and my father, since he loved him terribly, even gave him 
poison for his arrows.’ Thus the climax of the series is a picture of Odysseus 
a$ 4 cunning archer, no good omen for the suitors. * What of you?" 
Athena adds. * Devise your plan... callanassembly . . . call the pods 
to witness . . . then take ship... . and if you learn that he is dead, pay 
him due honours, marry your mother, then devise your plan to slay the 
suitors. . . . Have you not heard of glorious Orestes?’ 

‘You advise me like a father,’ says the boy. The final courteous 
exchange of compliments is made, and’ the guest disappears, ‘She had 
given him strength and courage: she had put him even more in mind of 
his father, and he thought she was a god. . . . He went among the suitors, 
a god-like man." 
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Meanwhile the minstrel had been singing, and the suitors’ revelry, at 
first so noisy, had been charmed to silence by the poet's spell. Penelope 
here takes her rightful place. In the Prelude she was yuvainos; at the 
centre of the conversation with Athena she was named * Sein de as 
mother of Telemachus: now she appears in person, introduced with 
formal phrase 

The daughter of Ikarios, discreet Penelope . - 

We wait to hear what she will say about Odysseus. 
The famous miméirel sang, and all aat-silent and were still, 
While he told his tale, how bitter by Athena’s will 
Was the Greek returning-home; and in ber upper room 
The daughter of Tkarios, discreet Penelope, | 
Heard, and understood, and down the steep stair presently 
Came her way, two serving-maidens with her, to the place 
Where the suitors sat in Hall, There covering her face 
With a veil, that fairest among women took her stand 
Close to the geet elaeee with a serving-maid on either hand, 
Weeping for a while, and then addressed the bard divine ; 

'Phemius, you know full well many tales that pocts tell 

For the fame and the delight of mortals. While they drink their wine 
In silence, sing them from that store 
Any other tale you please, but of this tale no more; 
It is too hard for me to bear: Iam afflicted sore: 
For there is one I long for epee and remember always, one 





Known to fame throughout all arid in royal Argos known, 


Wise Telemachus made answer * Mother, do not chide 
The trusty minstrel in your heart because for men's delight 
He sings whatever song he will, whatever way his heart incite. 
It is nat pee are to blame, but Zeus, who dealeth mortal met, 
Fach and all according to his pleasure, joy or hane, 
Therefore it is no disgrace to him to sing of the distress 
Of the Greeks... The story always that delights the peoples car 
Is the newest. ‘Then be strong, and steel yourself to hear. 
Not Odysseus only—many others were denied 
The joy of safe return from Troy, where many heroes died.” 
She heard, and marvelled when she heard, and to her chamber went 
Treasuring her son's wise word; and with her women wept 
For her dear husband, till at length the. Brey-eyre goddess sent 
Gentle sleep upon her eyes, and peacefully she slept. 
‘Fie upon these mortals, said the Father, “ How they blame us gods, 
and say their troubles come from us!’ ‘It is not poets are to blame, but 
Zeus ...' says the boy to his mother. Presently, when the rinstrel is 
in danger in the general massacre, the boy will tell his father * He ts not to 
blame, and the man’s life will be spared. (xxil- 354): And in the end, the 
reason why we still remember Penelope is that a poet made a song of her 
distress :— 
Agamemmnon’s spirit said :—* Thou hast felicity, 
Man of guile, Laertes ' son, Odysseus, to have won 
‘A wife in virtue excellent, for understanding eminent, 
‘The daughter of Tkarios, the Brod Penelope: | 
She remembered well her husband, and the fame shall never die 
Ov her steadfast legality“ The gods shall make a song to grace . | 
The fare of true Penelope, and mortal men shall sing her praise" (xxiv. 191). 
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Such are the subtle links which bind together in organic unity the several 
parts of a great poem. | | 
Before the suitors Penelope speaks of her husband as * the Man, famous 
throughout all Hellas,’ without naming him. Is that disappointing? It 
is certainly reserved. But Telemachus, who now for the first time asserts 
himself and claims the man’s place in the men’s hall, names Odysseus; 
and the mother, ‘ storing in her heart her son’s wise word,’ goes back to 
her room and weeps ‘ for her dear husband.” 
After that Telemachus talks with the suitors, and the hearer who has 
cars to hear will not be disappointed. ‘My mother’s suitors... . the 
ods... the gods... Zeus... glorious Odysseus .. . glorious Odysseus.” 
e has learnt that language from Athena. So at last he goes to his room: 
Eurykleia waits on him, and all night he lies in his sheep-skin, not ‘ brooding 
on his good father” now, but * planning "—so thrilled he is, so much his 
father’s son—* planning the journey which Athena had Suggested,” 


At dawn Odysseus’ dear son rose and dressed, He left his chamber, 
‘like a god in presence,’ bade the heralds surnmon an assembly, and went 
thither, clothed in grace and beauty by Athena, 

He sat in his father’s place, and old Aiguptios, whose dear son went to 
Troy * with god-like Odysseus,’ asked, ‘Who has summoned this meeting 
+ - @ good man, I think: my blessing on him: may Zeus grant him his 
desires." Telemachus rejoiced, and stood up with the sceptre in his hand 
to speak. He began with a word he would not have used of himself till 
Athena took his education in hand :— 

“Tam the Man. ., EP have lost my good father, your king, who wag kind as a father 
. + + My mother is beset by sultors. . . there is no Man here such as Odysseus was... 
the gods .- . Zeus... my good father Odyusenss." 

The materials are all familiar from book I. The combination and effect 
are new, 

The speech of Antinous is concerned with Penelope. Indeed it is the 
poet's presentation of his heroine as seen to be desirable by all her suitors, 
Odysseus and Laertes are woven into the pattern as subordinate strands, 
TLOL stressed, 

* Bold Telemachus . . . yout dear mother, who is full of cunning, said to us, “Youths, 


suitors, smce the glorious Odysseus is dead, give me time to make a winding-sheet for 


Lacries** -. . your. mother .. . dowered with muny gifts above all other ladies by 
Athena , . . none is like Penelope.’ 


Telemachus answered—* Mother... father. . . mother... one 
Man’s substance . . . the gods . ... Zeus.’ 

acus sent the omen, 

Halitherses warned them :—' Odysseus will not long be away . , . all 
that I Ties when he, the ingenious Odysseus, went to Troy, has been 
fulfilled.’ | | 

TwoAUunTs "OSuoceds is used here for the first time in the poem, and is 
stressed by position, since the omen and the interpretation mark the centre 
and the climax of the episode, This debate in the assembly has, on a 
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larger scale, a pattern similar to that of Athena’s talk with Telemachus in 
book I. The simplest way, perhaps, of shewing the form is this — 

Telemackus = My good father . . . my good father Cidysseus. 

Antinous ; Your dear mother . ... your mother .. . enclope. 

Telemachus : My mother . .. my father ... my mother . . - one Mar. . . Zeus. 

Zeus sends the omen, 

Halithersei : Odysseus, . ~ welup - = - noAkdunris Odysseus. 

Eurymachux ; Odysseus —; . Telemachuy » . - Telemachus . . - Telemachus. 

Telemachus : My father... . Zeus... . my father. 

And, as epilogue, the series (from Mentor and Leiokritos) — 

Odysseus the biameless . , - Odysseus the divine . . . Odysseus, 

Odysseus of Ithaca ..., his wife . . . Odysseus the divine. 
What is the upshot of the young man’s protest? It is easy to say he has 
failed, Athena takes a different view. Depressed, Telemachus goes to the 
sea and prays. She comes to him in Mentor’s shape and tells him :— 

“If you have in you the spirit of a father such as He was . . - if-you are indeed His 
offspring (xsivov) and Penelope's. . . you will do well’. 

‘Tam assured you will not prove a coward or a fool, because you have in you some 
tincture of the pis of Odysseus’ 

The formula is watpds ofos Kelvos . - . xelvoy xal Minvedotreing - . - viyris 
of Odysseus. 

We see now why the epithet moAvunns was held in reserve so long by 
Homer, and was stressed in the pattern. It was no atch-work poct who 
prepared for this delightful climax by making his Athens say on her first 
visit, ‘ You will not lack fame if you are Penelope's son.’ 

After that, when Telemachus talked with the suitors, he said no word 
about his father. He spoke of himself and his own designs. Antinous 
found a new epithet for Odysseus—auch 1s Homer's inexhaustible variety— 
merrpds éyavot, and one of the suitors said, ‘Is he going to Ephyra for poison ?* 
(ef. I. 258), and another, ‘ Perhaps, like his father, he will perish on the 
voyage.’ Itis a first hint of the coming plot against his life. 

Telemachus withdraws to his father’s thalamos to make his preparouens 
with Eurvkleia for the journey.. In the pattern of the epithets there is a 
climax. For the first time Odysseus gets the epithet dioyevts, first from 
his son, then echoed by the nurse. For the first ame also the lad calls 
Penelope his ‘Dear mother,’ because he is leaving her without an 
explanation. 

So the sun set, and the ship was ready, and Athena went to the house 
of ‘divine Odysseus, and the * strong Telemachus ” (tpt) ts Tharenxxoro), 
took command, and the crew obeyed * the dear son of Odysseus * and they 
sailed, making libation to the gods, but most of all to Zeus’ grey-cyed 
daughter. 


At Pylos the appeal to Nestor's wisdom is framed by two great sacrifices, 
One to Poseidon, the hero’s enemy, and the other to Athena, his friend. 
The whole episode is coloured by the homely piety of Nestor’s court, and 1s 
contrasted both with the disordered Ithacan scene and with the lavish 
elegance of Helen's Sparta. At the outset Athena’s method of encourage- 


ment strikes the new note— You have come to ask about your father . . . 
some things you will think of for yourself, and others a god will put mito 
your mind. Because 1 do not think that you were born and reared 
without the favour of the gods.’ That suits the colour of the rhapsody, 
At first, with a smile, she had said, * If you are Penelope's son’ . . . then, 
*If you are Odysseus’ son and hers’ . ... now she tells him * You were 
born and reared with heaven’s favour,” So she leads the way, anc he 
follows ‘in the footprints of the goddess. | 

His response to such encouragement is manifest in a new tone af 
confidence: ‘ I have come for news of my father, glorious Odysseus of the 
patient heart, who fought with you, they say, and sacked the city of the 
Trojans , . . xelvoy.. - kelvou ... tell me... af my father, good 
Odysseus, kept his promises to you at Troy.’ To which Nestor, as the 
climax of a list of heroes, gives him this— Your father, if you really are his 
son, the glorious Odysseus, vanquished all in guile .. . your way of talk 
reminds meofhim .. . Land glorious Odysseus no way differed in assembly 
erin council . ...” Then the story of the quarre] that arose about the home- 
ward journey, and the difference at Tenedos and the parting from 
Odysseus (who went back to Agamemnon, loyal and pious as he was), 


"OBugia deta Salepovea tmroniAourymy. 


Except for the last epithet there is nothing mew in the materials of this fine 
combination: but the combination itself is new, and is the most elaborate 
we have yet heard. ‘That is the central figure of the speech, which runs on, 
garrulously, not without a purpose, ll it culminates in a second list of 
heroes, ending, not, as we perhaps expect, with a new formula about 
Odysseus; but with Agamemnon and Ins son— So wood it is to leave a 
son surviving, since he took due vengeance for his father—and do you, my 
friend, be brave. 

The whole speech, in fact, repeats on a grander scale, and with more 
stress on the wisdom of Odysseus, Athena’s form ula from the first rhapsody— 
‘Your father, glorious Odysseus—he will find a way... and you... 
have you not heard of glorious Orestes? * 

The central passage of the dialogue contains Athena’s call for faith in 
the gods. She gives the cue to Tclemachus, still pla ing on his spirit, 
rousing him to ask about Orestes, not to brood upon his father. In full 
measure Nestor gives him what he needs, the site Menelaus and Ins 
homecoming, too late, because * the glorious Orestes” had already done his 
work—then bids him visit Menelaus for himself. | 

No one who understands the elements of Homer's pattern-making can 
suppose that this is the last word. Odysseus was the first theme in ths. 
dialogue, and Homer brings him back into the pattern thus—At sunset, 
*We must go,’ said Athena, and Telemachus was for voing too, but Nestor 
answered, * While I live, while there are sons of mine to show guests 
hospitality, that Man’s dear son shall never sleep on shipboard here.’ 
Again Athena turned the old man’s inspiration to her own good purpose— 
*T must go, but lie shall stay. Give him a chariot and horses for his 
journey.’ She has done her part. Telernachus is to travel without 
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Mentor. So she disappears, and Nestor takes his guest’s hand and declares 
© My friend, I am assured you will not be unmanly or a coward, since the 
gods themselves are your escorts... even Athena, that great gocldess, 
who among the Argives honoured your good father.’ Soa to bed, and in the 
morning to Athena's feast and sacrifice, in which Telemachus, we notice, has 
two new brave titles, peyédupos, peyodtitop. Then to Sparta with Peisistratus, 


In Sparta, though his honourable titles still increase—he is * Tele- 
machus the hero’ and is welcomed from the first as a young prince of the 
: Fene-nurtured ' breed—Telemachus is abashed, first at the glamour of 
the scene, then at the talk of host and hostess, but above all at the glory of his 
father which that talk reveals. When this great gentleman and warrior, 
Menclaus, whose palace seems to the young Ithacan as wonderful as the 
imagined courts of the Olympian, declares that he would give his wealth 
to have his comrades back again, for whom he gricves, but most of all * for 
one man, for Odysseus,’ the lad is moved as never before. The formula of 
the short paragraph in which he weeps reflects his deep emotion, ‘ father 
_. . father ... father.’ Helen comes; and though her word calls for an 
answer, ‘ Do we know, Feus-nurtured Menelaus, who our guests are . . 
such a likeness .... surely this must be Telemachus, great-hearted 
Odysseus’ son,” he finds no words, Peisistratus answers for him, and the 
string of epithets runs on -—telvoy, "OSuer), xeivos, xelvou ulds Eriyrunos, tTecrpds 
qrais, TrAcpcyo, giiov dvépos ulév ... . Kelvoy SvoTHvov - - > cqvootipov . = - 
and all fall into depression, weeping with him, until Helen brings the drug, 
and charms us with her speech as well—her tale of great Odysseus’ venture 
into Troy, a tale of daring overtrumped by Menelaus’ story of the wooden 
horse, the crowning triumph of the man’s invent ion, Here the series marks 
the climax ‘OSvotjos Takaclppoves, KapTEpes dui, "OSucra . - - ‘OBuctios Takacl- 
gpovos, KapTepos cap, Bios ‘OSuowEls . - - 

Yet Telemachus is still depressed. ‘ All the more ericvous, since this 
did not save him, no, though his heart was of iron, . . . Let us to bed.’ 
So couches were prepared and the splendid son of Nestor and * Telemachus 
the hero’ went to rest. | 

The next day's talk fulfils the promise of the pattern, which we now 
know well nici to prophesy the sequence—yet it surpasses expectation. 
When the * soldier Meneclaus * comes to him * like a god,’ to ask his errand, 
Telemachus answers with the familiar formula, ‘Father - - . mother ... 
xelvou . . . my good father Odysseus.’ Then the poet shows his strength. 
He heightens «éprepos to avSpos Kparepoppovos, but that is not enough. 
He needs a new eHect—xpatepoio Atovtos. The lion-simile is the great 
soldier’s crowning tribute to his fiend, Then the tale of Proteus holds us, 
and the story of the comrades lost m the return, Ajax at sea, Agamemnon, 
slain at home by his wife’s treachery, but avenged by his son Orestes, and 
third ‘ Laertes’ son,’ who is alive, but far from home, ‘ ever weeping im 
Galypso’s island.” _ 

"In Calypso’s island, the great-hearted hero weep for home and wile, 
refusing to Fa comiaried, In Helen’s Sparta, Helen’s consort tells us, 
‘often I sit grieving—sometimes ease my heart with lamentation, then 
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again I stop—for surfeit soon comes... .' In this place, because the 
hostess is the daughter of high Zeus, the host his son-in-law, grief comes and 
goes and touches the heart lightly—as it touches the hearts of the gods, who 
are their kinsmen, Commentators are baffled by the conduct of Tele- 
machus, who says, when his host bids him stay ten days or twelve, * No, do 
not keep me long. My comrades are already fretting . . .’ then stays, 
after all, a month. They have not understood, perhaps, how drugs from 
Egypt and the company of mortals who are half immortal, and their talk, 
can hold a young man, evena young hero, for a time, from the high enter- 
prise he hardly dares believe himself the man to compass. Telemachus 
says * I could stay a year with you, and sit and listen to your tales and never 
feel the longing for my home and parents . . - do not keep me. .. I 
must go." When Merry says roxtjov 1s * used loosely, to express mother and 
grandsire,’ he gives Homer less than his due. OF course the young man 
stays, and every morning he will say, ‘Don’t keep me . . - I must go .. ~ 
until Athena calls him. 

The refusal of the proferred gift, the chariot and horses, is in part a 
reminiscence of Athena's precedent in Ithaca, in part a fresh touch of the 
spirit of Odysseus, growing in his son, So Menelaus smiles, and says, 
Dear child —it is much warmer than his earlier * hero Telemachus — 
‘You come of a good breed, the way you talk!* ‘So they talked, but the 
banauetters were arriving... . .. How could anyone suppose Telemachus 
would go just now? 

We leave him, hesitating, and return to Ithaca. 


For the first short suitor-scene in Ithaca the formula is * Odysseus . - . 
Telemachus . . . Odysseus.’ A great series follows, ‘ Penelope, Penelope, 
Penelope "—three times in a short paragraph. ‘The poet is pressing to the 
climax of his introduction, and has made his preparations so well that he 
can afford to lavish even on the suitors epithets which served before to 
glorify Odysseus and Telemachus. Eurymachus 1s @eoei6ns now, and the 
suitors are d&yavol. Odysseus is still Glos, and Telemachus is now taigpwv. 
When Penelope talks with the servant Medon, she is very angry, not a gently 
submissive, melancholy woman. Medon tells her of her son’s departure 
and the suitors’ plot. She cannot speak for some time, and she weeps, but 
when she does speak, she controls herself \mntil the servant goes. 

Recite the passage IV. 703-710 aloud, and you will understand—if 
you have an ear for this kind of thing—the phrase which has so much 
shocked and puzzled commentators. 


' My son—what cause had he to yo in ships that are the chariots of the sea sn 


The stilted phrase reflects her effort to maintain control and keep her 
dignity. The moment Medon goes, she flings herself to the ground and 
wails aloud, first for her husband then for her well-loved son. Here is the 
climax of the movement which began, * Tell, goddess of the man. , . his 
wife .. . god-like Odysseus — 





| The memory of this dramatic plirste adds greatly to the value of elit, 88 FE 
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© First I lost my lion-hearted husband, who was excellent, 
A prince among the Danaans, in every virtuc eminent, 
Known to fame thro whout all Hellas and in royal Argos known 
‘And now my well-beloved son Telemachus is gone. fry 


«My lion-hearted husband... .' Now we know why Homer made that 
lion-simile, with which King Menelaus crowned his friend’s praise. We 
have seen Odysseus as the Muse, the gods, his son, his comrades, think of 
him. His wife’s words, like a song of praise and love, complete the pattern. 
Penelope's prayer to Athena, the Hallelujah, and the suitors infatuated 

comment make a centre-piece to this last movement: then the whole 
scheme is completed by the short scene of the plot in execution—the 
suitors’ ship launched—and Penelope's dream. Fasting, refusing meat and 
drink, helpless and full of fears, she is also * like a lion in the toils... . 
Bérard thinks the image in bad taste, but Homer's Penelope is a lion's wife 
at bay. | 
Sleep comes, and with sleep the vision of her sister, ‘ Iphthime, daughter 
of great-hearted Tkarios ': a brave name and a brave epithet. These are 
brave spirits. And again we hear the song of praise and Jove and grief for 
‘my good husband, lion-hearted, eminent, 

A prince among the Danaans, in every virtue excellent, 

Good, famous. . . and my well-loved chill.” 


Do you think the whole passage an interpolation? Do you think the 
repetition of the epithet itAov points to an interpolation within an 
‘nterpolation? Then you haven't heard the music ? 

fell, the music dics away... welvoy = = - digupdv = . « Kélvov. 
The vision leaves her, with her husband's fortune still unknown, and the 
suitors wait and watch for Telemachus. 


The Prelude began with * the resourceful Man * and ended with * god- 
like Odysseus.’ At the centre was ‘his wile.’ | | 
The Divine Colloquy began with the reference to ‘ famous Orestes " and 
ended with Athena’s promise to arouse Odysseus’ son‘ that he might have 
fare.’ In its main structure Odysseus was the theme—first as * wise but 
‘unfortunate’; then, when Zeus spoke, as ‘divine . . . surpassing others 
in intelligence and sacrifices to the gods’; and thirdly as * yery wise” and 
© of a brave and patient heart.’ | 
The rhythm of the whole Telemachia was thus stated. 
Thus in book 1, the talk between Athena and Telemachus :-— 


Telemockus : “that man ‘whose hones... dthena: ‘glorious Odysseus, 19 
ingenious he will find away. ; Fie! 
* Tal. : “unfortunate , - -' dike; “you will not lick good fame, if you are indeed 
Penelope's son. 


Telemachus = “a man... that man. - > Athena : * Odysseus that great warrior 
and cunning archer. 


‘ Have you not heard of glorious Orestes? * 
Then Penelope: * my husband, known to fame... .” and Telemachu:: * glorious 
Odysseus, glorious Odysseus.’ | 
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© Wise and unfortunate" was the first theme in the Olympian Colloquy. 
Iris the main theme of book [1. Phrase after phrase gives the effect :— 
iE cd "OSuawels Bios Fin . .. wavép” tothty Graco. . , oo yap Ar Gwnp clos "Chvacets 
Eoxey. << al pt, rod 11 arate fiits Ig BAds "OS, | Svoumnico RGN’ Epefev =. bre) One Glos “OS, - . , 
OG, Gaeto THA’ . . . Oftrg-eiueTan "OSuocies Seto. 
But in Athena’s summing up, after Telemachus has faced his ordeal, the 
goddess says, ‘You have something of your father’s pévos 7G and of his 
unris: you will not be a fool or a coward, if you are his son and hers.’ 

The main theme of book III is the development of what Zeus saicl 3 
‘ Odysseus, eminent above all other men for intelligence and piety.’ As 
we saw, it Was appropriate that here Athena said of yop éfea 00 ce Bethy 
ddxnti -yevtoden te tpapeuev ve. That is confirmed, in the sequel, by the 
revelation through Nestor’s insight, that Athena 1s with Telemachus, as 
she was with Odysseus at Troy. The tribute of Zeus to Odysse s’ piety is 
confirmed by Nestor’s. tale of his return to Agamemnon, andl thie sacrifices 
ta Poseidon and Athena appropriately frame the rhapsody. 

What remains? Athena said, ‘ Very wise and of a brave and patient 
heart. ....” In book IV the theme swells to the praise of Odysseus as 
the brave stout-hearted soldier, xaotepds dup .. . Tahaclppovos ... - 
Koatepogpoves. The two Trojan episodes are chosen for that purpose, and 
we reach a climax with the mention of the wooden horse, his greatest 
exploit, and again with the lion-simile, 

But the last word, and the best, is for Penelope— 


‘ My lion-hearted husband, eminent in every sort of excellence. . . -' 


Consider once again. The lion-simile, applicd to Penelope, links her 
courage with her husband's courage, and her tribute 
mavroing Gpetijq Kecwapivay 

sums up and crowns the whole series — 
vier , , . ceemifigy "OG. | Gaippovi. . . Sucpopw . . . Gelow «TA , .. wolIepova ... . Tada 
iglgpova | Sieg . ; . moAURn AIO. . . dvEpes ToD whies pd , . . | mathp ids éabits *OG.. 
qroAburyTis . « . Gewoves . .« Sioyertis | Slou “O85, takoclppoves . . . dvexta Balgpove TroMmAOpr TTY. «2 
wubaAipms | teyokntopes ... . miprTepos GAP... noarensppoves . . = ‘like a lion” | woot mxGhov 

The more we study this sequence, with the cortexts, noting how old 
elements are made new by combination with tresh clements, and how the 
whale progression swells to a climax, the less we shall believe the patch- 
work theori¢s. And the more we shall admire the aie which could make 
a series like this, and still keep in reserve for Book V this;— 
‘0. Selo .. . Takaoigpeve; . . - WwyaAtitop’ 4vbpa digupcsrerrov’ . . bEyoARtOpa.. . « 
Keppom . . . ToAtT shas Bicg , . . Gel , . . Stoyevig Acupriahy | ToAULT yay “OSvoon. 

Still the same poet weaves his pattern, heightens his effect, till 
‘ glorious Odysseus.” comes from the thicket to confront Nausicaa :— 

* Like a hungry lien, bred 
On the mountains, buffeted 
By wind and weather .. ° (WI. t30 fh) 
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If you have learnt the method of this poet, you will probably also 
pect a lion-simile somewhere also in that greater moment of discovery, 
en the hero is rev vealed at home, and the suitors are slain. xxii. 402 Hf. 
yl confirm your expectations, 
The Felemachia is Homer’s introduction to the Odyssey of Homer. And 
the introduction is worthy of the poet and his theme. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THERAMENES?* 


Here can be little doubt that, as. Eduard Schwarte points out, the 
problem of the political sympathies of Thucydides can only be properly 
approached if it is remembered that his history in its present form was 
revised and possibly rewritten after the end of the Peloponnesian War. 
He ‘was living in an atmosphere of défaitisme. Many of his contemporaries 
tended to glorify Sparta and_her institutions, and to regard Athenian 
‘moerialism as a disastrous mistake. As a mat of the older generation 
Thucydides felt it his duty to counteract this tendency by drawing attention 
to the real idealism which had inspired the Machipolitik of the Periclean 
age, and by pointing to the benefits which the rule of Athens had conferred 
on the Greek world. The Preface to Book 1 may be regarded as a veiled 
apologia for the Athenian Empire, which had secured for Greece the tree- 
dom of intercourse which the writer holds to be essential alike for economic 
S57 at , and for cultural development. Similarly the contrasts which 
Thucydides draws between the At enian and the Spartan character, and 
the glorification of Athens which is the main subject of the Funeral Oration 
are inspired by the hope that the disillusioned Greeks of the early fourth 
century might come to realise that the ideals of Pericles and other Athenian 
imperialists had been not sordid but noble, and that Greece as a whole had 
derived benefits from the rule of Athens. 

But the admiration of Thucydides for Pericles and the system which 
he represented must not be intemetet as approval of the éoyatn Snpoxparria: 
which happened to prevail in Athens during the Periclean age. Schwartz * 
is undoubtedly right in saying * he valued Periclean democracy not because 
he admired the democratic rinciple, but because it seemed to be the form 
of government which had first been able to maintain the rule of Athens 
in Greece? Probably the cynical language used by Alcibiades in his 
speech at Sparta * represents a point of view which Thucydides to some 
extent shared, ‘We accept democracy with all its absurdities because 
any. violent constitutional ¢ ange would endanger the “sepa of the state 
so long as itis at war. While we are in power we can keep the radicals in 
order and obviate the worst features of democratic rule. In short, our 
‘deal is a form of government which is Ady» piv Srpoxpatic, Esyo 62 tno 
xo mpdrrou dvbpes apt.’ The only form of democracy which could 
win the approval of Thucydides was onc which recognised the value of men 
of ability and provided them with opportunities for its exercise. 
Athenagoras, the t racusan democrat, defends democracy on the ground 
that it alone found scope for the able, for the wealthy and for the ordinary 

————— — 
"This article is base] on a paper read m the i fone doetchichtomerl dex Thakpdidet, p. 230. 
Orford Philological Society on November at, '945- 9 Thur VI. 84. 
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man.t For, like Aristotle, Thucydides held that the Siveus xerme) of 
the humble citizen could make some contribution to the work of govern- 
tocol, 

Whatever ‘Thucydides may have thought of Athenian democracy in 
the great Haye Pericics it is clear from his summary of Athenian politics 
in ch. 65 of Book IT that he was thoroughly disappointed with its working 
under his successors. He must therefore have regarded with some favour 
those who supported a change in Athenian institutions which would put 
an end to demagogy and render more efficient the conduct of the war. 
But he knew the Greek character too well to support an extreme oligarchy. 
‘This is,” he says ‘what most of all destroys an oligarchy which has 
arisen out of a democracy. Every member of it from the beginning strives 
to be more powerful than his colleagues. Under a democracy when things 
go against a man’s wishes he hears it more calmly because he is thwarted 
by men inferior to himself’ 5 The scandalous rule of the Four Hundred 
and of the Thirty had made it clear that the members of the extreme 
oligarchical party could not safely be trusted with power. 

These. considerations. give a first-rate importance to the statement 
that the constitution introduced by the moderates in the autumn of 411 after 
the fall of the Four Hundred was the best which Athens had ever enjoyed, 
xa} oby fixtore 57) Tov Trpdrrov ypovoy Er y’ tuod "AGnvaion galverten 20 TOArTEW= 
coytes’ petpia yap f Te & Tous SAtyous Kat Tous TOAAOUs EUvxpacis SyEveTo, wort 
tx trovnpaiv Téa Trpayueroy yevouévay toro ‘mporov &viveyxe thy moa. The 
last clause may refer primarily to the reconciliation with Alcibiades and 
others mentioned in the following sentence, but there can be no doubt 
that the constitutional settlement made at this time met with the approval 
of the historian. 

lt is very unfortunate that Thucydides gives so few details of the con- 
stitution of which he thinks so highly. He merely states that power was 
transferred from the Four Hundred to the Five Thousand who were qualified 
to bear arms and that pay for all offices was abolished, a programme 
practically identical with one which was put forward at the beginning of 
the oligarchic movernent before the meeting at Colonus at which the Four 
Hundred were appointed.’ But some light is thrown on the ideas of the 
moderates by two passages in Book VIII, which are worth serious atten- 
tion, ‘The first occurs in ch. 92, where Thucydides is describing the revolt 
against the Four Hundred in the Piraeus and the steps which were taken 
to deal with it. ‘The mutineers were assured that the Five Thousand would 
be appointed, Kal & TouTow & pipe, 7) &v toils wevraxioyrAlors Boxy] Tots 
Te eaxotious Eceothar, The importance of. this pera docs mot sce to 
have been adequately emphasised by many who have written on the subject. 
It makes clear that the moderates, at this stage, at least, did not propose 
to abolish the ovaj of Four Hundred, but merely wished to alter its 
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character. The Bouay which had ruled the state during the previous 
months had been appointed irregularly and shewed signs of wishing to make 
its authority permanent. When this authority was threatened it was hoped 
that the Athenians would accept a constitution which found room for an 
hocknala of which ol SrAc trepéyouever would be members and for a Boul 
of Four Hundred elected by the qualified citizens presumably for one year 
only, The passage suggests that the rule of the Four Hundred and that 
of the Five Thousand were not mutually exclusive alternatives, and that 
the moderates aimed at a constitution in which both would play a part. 

The other passage (ch. 86) is difficult to interpret, but seems ‘to pomt 
in the same direction. The situation described is very similar, but here 
the people to be appeased are the Athenians in Samos. They are told 
that the revolutionaries had been inspired by the highest motives, tav Te 
rrevraxioyiaicoy Sti awavres fv 7 pepsi pebifouow. If this means that ‘all 
‘n turn will be members of the Five Thousand,’ it seems as if the oligarchs 
were prepared to abandon the property qualification which had been: 
accepted by all sections of the party. This is so improbable that attempts 
have been made to put some other interpretation on the passage. Grote * 
sugeests that the genitive understood “alter peGtEoucr 1S Tis TOA, which 
occura shortly before, and makes Thucydides repeat what he says in ch. gb 
— that all the Five Thousand would take their turn in rotation for the places 
now occupied by the Four Hundred. Busolt® seems to take a similar 
view. ‘Alle fanftausend werden der Reihe nach an der Leitung der 
Geschafte teilnehmen.” The Cambridge Ancient History ™ is content to say 
that the emissaries ‘arrived with the model constituuon in hand, to which 
they could refer for their contention that the government they represented 
was a government of the Five Thousand and nor of the Four anctred 
alone,’ Those who hold that the constitution given in "A®. 1oA, 30 had already 
been brought forward, try to find a reference to it in the obscure words of 
Thucydides. On the whole, itscems best not to lay much stress on a passage 
the interpretation of which is so uncertain. Probably much the same was 
«sid to the men at Samos.as to the men at the Piraeus,that the Five Thousand 
would soon be a reality and that the character of the Pouat of Four Hundred 
would soon be transformed. 

It would thus seem that support can be found in Thucydides for the 
view that the aim of the moderates was to create an assembly of about 
5000 members and by tts side a Bova of 400, membership of which for a 
limited period would be open to all qualified citizens. Wilcken," the most 
recent writer on this subject, thinks that this represents their aims at the 
Colonus Assembly. * Gewiss haben auch die Gemassigten den V ierhundert 
ausserordentliche Kompetenzen geben wollen . . . aber neben ihnen solften 
die Fiinftausend . . . eine lebensfahige souverane Volksversammiung bilden ” 
(op. eit. 49). Whether they remained faithful throughout the year to this 
conception of the ideal constitution is a question on which most divergent 
opinions have been held, If only the narrative of Thucydides were before 
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us it would be tempting to follow Grote in supposing that the constitution 
introduced in the autumn of 411 found room for a Bout) consisting of 
‘either 500 or 400 members, more democratically organised than the 
body of Four Hundred, whose power Thucydides definitely states to have 
come to an end. 

But the problem has heen rendered far more complicated by the 
Uiscovery of the "Aénvatwy woArra. It seems to be generally agreed that 
the writer of this work, while he had at his disposal valuable material, 
possibly net accessible to Thucydides, has made bad use of it, It 15 meces- 
sary to distinguish sharply between statements for which there is no authority 
but that of the writer and those which are taken from documents which he 
very possibly misunderstood. While it is generally agreed that the two 
constitutional documents given in chapters go and gr are worthy of serious 
vito probably no one could be found to assert that the connecting passages 
are free from serious errors. Even the warmest champions of the "AG. wo. 
cannot accept the strange and self-contradictory account of the method 
by which these proposals were carried. We are told that they were drafted 
by a body a pointed by the Five Thousand. and submitted to 16 qAtSe5 on 
the prop eal of Aristomachus. This occurred before the 14th of Thargelion, 
when the old Bouaq was disbanded. The difficulties raised by this account 
are well known. IF the Five Thousand were actually constituted and held 
4 meeting for the transaction of business at the time mentioned, the whole 
narrative of Thucydides, confirmed in this point by the speech Pro Polystrate, 
hecomes completely unintelligible, “That this difficulty occurred even to 
the writer of the "A@. tod. is shewn by his use of the vague word 1Ajées and 
his statement that the Five Thousand Ady povov TpENeSV. 

The commonest solunon of the difficulty 1s to suppose that these two 
draft-constitutions were proposed either after the meeting at Colonus in 
order to give some shew of legality to the usurpation of the Four Hundred 
or at the meeting at Colonus itself. The former proposal was made by 
Eduard Meyer ® and scems to be accepted by Ferguson.“ But the objec- 
tions brought against it by Busolt 1S seem very strong. * It has been su 

d.’ he says, © that the Four Hundred, after their entrance into the 
Senate-house and before they were formally constituted, had these drafts 
prepared and accepted by a popular assembly in order to legalise their 
rule. But this conjecture contradicts both Thucydides ant Aristotle. 
According to the former, the Four Hundred immediately after seizing 
office constituted themselves with all the usual formalities, while Aristotle 
makes the acceptance of the drafts precede their entrance into office. The 
provisional constitution (ch. 31) regards the organisation and entrance 
into office of the Four Hundred as still in the future. According to Thu- 
eydides the resolutions must have been passed in the assembly at Colonus, 


which was the last stage in the legislative activity of the oligarchs belore 
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the appearance of the Four Hundred. If in the place of the non-existent 
constitutional committee we put another committee, the ovyypagets, and 
suppose that they drafted the proposals on the principles laid down at 
Colonus, we must follow Aristotle in holding that there was a second 
assembly before the entrance into office of the Four Hundred. But neither 
in Thucydides’ nor in Aristotle's account of the proceedings at Colonus is 
there any mention of general principles which had to be put into form for 
a second meeting. All the proposals were formally made, and became 
binding through their acceptance by the popular assembly’ 

The mention of the otherwise unknown Aristomachus certainly suggests 
that the two constitutions are genuine and were at some date submitted 
to the &Anole. Busolt himself thinks that they were brought before the 
assembly at Colonus and accepted by it, and that this view is not inconsistent 
with Thucyrlides’ brief account of the proceedings: he omitted the details 
because he regarded them as mere propaganda. The main objection to 
this suggestion is ‘that, as 1s generally agreed, the account given by Thu- 
cydlides of the method by which the Four Hundred were appointed is quite 
inconsistent with the language of the so-called provisional constitution. 
According to Thucydides hive tpdeSpo were appointed, who selected too 
men, each of whom co-opted three others. On the other hand, the doc- 
ument in the ’Aé. moa, states that the Four Hundred were composed of 4o 
members of each tribe, chosen by their fellow tribesmen & tpoxpireov. 
Busolt gets over the difficulty by supposing that mpéxprr were put forward 
by thie representatives of the ten tribes present at the mecting, and that 


from them 400 were selected in the manner described by Thucydides. 
This suggestion enables us to explain how Polystratus, one of the Four 
Hundred, was alpefelg tard tv quaActav. His name was put forward by 
his fellow-tribesmen at the Colonus meeting, though he owed his place in 
the Four Hundred to selection by the mpdée5poi or one of the 95 others 
whom they selected. | 

A modification of the view of Busolt has recently been put forward by 
Wilcken.” He holds that the reason why the ovyypagets who summoned 
the Colonus mecting were (a5 ‘Thucydides! emphatically states) content 
merely to propose the suspension of the ype wopavépov was that the 
oligarchs were fundamentally divided in opinion. The views of the 
moderates. were first put forward m two drafts ("Aé. moA. go, 31), They 
wished in the first instance to create a Bova) of 400 members which would 
co-exist with an baAnel« of 5000. The powers of this BovAy (given in ch. 
$1) are strictly limited. It ts bound to observe any laws which may be 
passed by the Sxhnoix, though it is authorised to elect the magistrates 
and decide upon the form of their oath. The sentence which has been 
taken as conferring dictatorial power on the Four Hundred is read as follows: 
TouTous G2 Tas Te dpyas xorrocrijom, Kel qmepl tod Gpxou Ayriva yet) dude 
[ypawor] wep! t&v vopov kel Taw elduvGy xol raw GAAwy modrrew 7] Gv 
hyavrTe: cugépev. The omission of one word deprives this body of 
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all claim to omnipotence, and makes: the sentence consistent with the 
following one which binds the Bouay to observe the laws. But according 
to Wilcken, this form of constitution was to be only provisional, and the 
ultimate ideal of the moderates is expressed in ch. 30. The Four Hundred 
would disappear and the Five Thousand be divided into four Povacd which 
would govern the state in turn without an éx«Angic. 

Whatever may have been the fate of these ropes at the Colonus 
meeting, Wilcken holds that they were * torpedo * by an amendment 
moved by Pisander and correctly given by Thucydides. A council of 400 
was constituted on the spot, and invested with “autocratic” powers to 
act as a provisional government until such time as it considered it desirable 
to convoke the Five Thousand. The * Four Hundred’ which actually 
came into existence differed from the body suggested by the moderates 
both in its method of appointment and in the extent of its powers. 

Some such reconstruction of the procedure at Colonus might be accepted 
if it were not for the wording of the constitution which Aristotle describes 
as provisional, but which contains expressions which make it clear that 
it was intended to remain in force at least for several years. It stipulates, 
for instance, that only the otpatnyoi and the members of the BovAn may 
remain in office for more than one year. The method of electing the 
otpampyol for rév elowgvta Evictév 1s laid down, and then we are told 
TO 62 Aorndév tiv alperw Toulofor ToUToY anv PovAny cote Ta yeypappeva. 
Prof, Ferguson ™ says that at the Colonus meeting the Four Hundred were 
granted powers which were to last till the crisis was past, ‘a matter of a 
couple of years at least.” The language of ‘AQ. wo. 31 makes it quite im- 
possible to. identify it with the proposa of Pisander which led to the state 
of things described by Thucydides, and renders it difficult to accept the 
solution proposed by Wilcken. If it was the ultimate aim of the moderates 
to establish the constitution given in "AQ. Tok. 30, it is unlikely that they were 
oy oui to wait for an indefinite number of years. Whatever the writer 
of the "AQ. 10d. may say, it is difficult to regard the document given in chap. 91 
as a * provisional * constitution. | 

In view of these considerations, it seems extremely mney that the 
two constitutions which we have been considering were drafted and sub- 
mitted to the Athenian assembly at any date prior to the fall of the Four 
Hundred. It has been well said™ that ‘the elimination of the Five 
Thousand -as an effective factor in the revolution carries with it the 
disappearance of the two constitutions which Aristotle represents as the 
formal basis of the usurpers’ power.’ Certainly neither of them can be 
taken as representing the views of the extremists, who triumphed in the 
early days of the revolution, ‘This is generally admitted to be true of the 
document in "A9. woA. 30. As regards the © provisional constitution,’ even 
if we do not accept the reading of § 1 suggested by Wilcken, it is clear that 
the size of the electorate would have prevented the erection of a body 
acceptable to Pisander and his colleagues. Even the Four Hundred 
appointed at Colonus in the way described by Thucydides contained 
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members who were not extreme oligarchs and who were active later under 
the rule of the Five Thousand” Finally, as Lenschau 2 has suggested, 
it is at any rate unlikely that moderate proposals which were rejected at 
the Colonus meeting would be preserved in the Athenian archives. 

What, then, is the best salution of the difficulty? The objecnions to the 
view that the two forms of constitution given in the ‘A. qroA, were accepted 
by the é&«Ancla before the fall of the Four Hundred are so cogent that 
much can be said for placing them in the period described by Thucydides 
in VIIL. 97, when the moderates were powerful and when meetings were 
held in the Pnyx at which vopotira were appointed to draw up a satts- 
factory constitution. At this time all the theorists in Athens had a chance 
of being heard, and it is unlikely that the pro sals which happen to 
survive were the only ones which were brought before the people. 

This view, which was suggested by Beloch in the first edition of his 
Griechische Geschichte and worked out in detail in the second edition published 
in 1916. has been received with singularly little favour. The only writer 
who seems to accept it in its entirety is Lenschau,™ though Cary™ and 
Ehrenberg” give it a certain amount of support. It does not appeal to 
Busolt, Ferguson or Wilcken, who, while repared to find the clue to the 
‘ constitution of Theramenes‘ in ch, 30 of the "A®, Tok., refuse to connect 
ch. gr in any way with the events which followed the downfall of the 
Four Hundred. What is original in Beloch’s view is that he considers 
the writer of the ’AS: 1oA. to be wrong in distinguishing the two constitutions: 
as ‘definitive’ and ‘ provisional.’ According to him they are not. 
alternatives, but complete each other. * Es handelt sich nicht um zwei 
Verlassungen die eine fir die Zukunfi, die andere fur die Gegenwart, 
sondern um zwei Volksbeschliisse die einander erganzen,’ On this theory 
in spite of the bad behaviour of the Four Hundred room was found in the 
‘constitution of Theramenes* for a Bovar of 400 members, the number 
associated with the rérpics rodrreia of pre-Kleisthenic days and with the 
‘constitution of Draco’ (‘AG. moa. 4), which was probably invented at 
this period, It is supposed that when they came into power m the autumn 
of 411 the moderates carried out the programme given in Thuc. VIL. 93, 
brought the Five Thousand into existence as an ésxAqeia and transformed 
the Four Hundred from # Suvactia into a Boudh of the normal type 
In his note on ‘AG, tok, 30. 9 (Bovdds SE wotfiom TéTTapes . . . Kal joUTay 
Td Acydy ugpos Pouhetav) Sandys suggests that there were four councils 
of goo each, each holding office for one year. {t 1s certainly illegitimate 
to import the number 4o0 into ch, go without giving reasons for domg 50, 
but some such view as that of Sandys can be defended if reference is made 
to Thuc. VILL. 9¢ or if we follow Beloch in supposing that ch. 31 may be 
used in the interpretation of ch. go. 

As has been already said, no one who read the so-called provisional 
constitution of ch. 31 without knowing that it had been described as 
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provisional would imagine that it was not intended to remain in force 
indefinitely. The chapter seems to describe the or: anisation of an annually 
changing Bouat of 400 members, chosen for a year by some form of éxmAncia 
out of candidates put forward by the tribes, who are eligible for re-election, 
It is not a democratic body in so far as its members are not chosen by 
lot and in so far as the tdnola which elects it is subject to a property 
qualification. Though it possesses the unusual privilege of electing the 
magistrates, it is not a narrow clique like the Four Hundred of Thucydides 
who were selected by a packed meeting of the Assembly for a definite 
OSE. 
Most of the writers who reject Beloch’s view or fail to notice it wish 
to find the constitution which carned the praise of Thucydides in ch. 30 
of the ‘AG. roa. The usual interpretation of this admittedly obscure docu- 
ment is given as follows by Ferguson” *The whole freeborn male 
population remained citizens, but of them only those capable of bearing 
arms had active rights, which they exercised on aie « their thirtieth 
year as“ councillors " without pay. To enable so large a body to transact 
business (it had to act as Council and Assembly in one), it was divided 
‘nto four councils, each of which was to serve with plenary power for a 
year at a time in an order determined by lot/ According to Busolt, 
the qualified citizens were to be divided into * vier moglichst gleich Ratskor- 
rschaften. * Die vier Kérperschaften werden in ciner durch das Los zu 
pestimmenden Reihenfolge je fir ein Jahr den regierenden Rat bilden."* 
It would, of course, be presumptuous to deny that this is a possible 
or even a probable interpretation of an obscure document, but the result 
is so strange that it is legitimate to ask whether another interpretation 


ue | i: 


is not possible. Is it impossible to interpret the words PouAclew piv Kat" 
bviawrov tos Umrip tpidxovta Em yeyovetas a5 meaning that a Bouay (of 
unspecified size) is to be created to hold office for a year and to consist 
of men over 30 years of age? Later on there is a provision for a division 
of this Bovat) into four Anges, which will hold office in turn. IU this in- 
terpretation is possible, the word Bova can be used in the familar sense 
of a comparatively small body, holding office for a limited time and 
preparing business for an Assembly of citizens. A sharp distinction 1s 
drawn in ch, 30 between those magistrates who are chosen & -réjv del 
BouAcuortay and those who are xjnportoi Kal yt) & ‘Ths ans. Lf all 
i ear citizens could be described as * councillors as Ferguson says, 
this language would be misleading. Surely it 1s better to suppose that 
ciuzens were either members of the BouAy or not. Again, it is difficult 
to believe that the everyday work of government could be entrusted to 
a body consisting of a quarter of the Smha tapexouevol, who, if Polystratus 
had had his way, would have numbered gooo. Was tt possible to expect 
about 2000 people to meet for the transaction of public business at least 
every fifth day without payment? All the GmAc mopexousvor were not 
gentlemen of leisure: most of them, to say nothing of their military duties, 
must have had some business to attend to. 
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Another objection may be raised to the view that the definitive con- 
stitution of "A@. wroA. 30, a5 interpreted by Prof Ferguson, was actually 
brought into existence in the autumn of 411. It is supposed that in any 
given: year three-quarters of the citizen. body were to take no part in 
public life, and that therefore, as all the important magistrates were 
drawn from the BovAr) in office, no one could hold the otpernyia for a 
second time until three years had elapsed. It is difficult to believe that 
2 constitution containing this provision would have obtained the approval 
of Thucydides. One of the most remarkable and valua’ -¢ features of the 
democratic constitution had been that re-election to the otparnyla was: 
always possible, and it seems very unlikely that at a critical stage in the 
war the Athenians would have deprived themselves of the right to re-elect 
an able man, The Pseudo-Xenophon™ states that they distinguished 
sharply between posts which called for special qualifications an those 
which did not, and that the number of candidates for the former was 
always limited. 

[t is often stated that though the constitution of "A9. mA. 30, as usually 
interpreted, has some strange features, it was modelled on a form of govern- 
ment which had worked Gong i in Boeotia. But this statement will 
not stand close investigation. Both Thucydides™ and the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia® make clear that the * four councils” of the Boeotian cities 
were sections of a single body which in turn acted in a probouleutic capacity. 
totrrov Be Téev BovAdv KaT& pépos exdorn wpaxcinuévn Kal mpoPovAsvoved 
mepl Tau apcypcrov slokpepev elf Tas tpeis, Gti 5° EGotev ev Gorécars Totro 
xipiov fylyvero. Nothing was determined until the proposal had been 
brought before all four sections. Though the Bocotians were not famous. 
for their quickness of mind, it is incredible that they should have allowed 
four years to clapse before coming to a decision. ‘This Bovacl did not, 
like the supposed Povdal of the ‘constitution of Theramenes,’ hold office 
for a year and then make way for another. They were more like the ten 
premnes of the Athenian democratic Bovkt) which dealt with current 

usiness and prepared the agenda for a meeting of the full Council. 

Such considerations seem to give some justification for the \ncompli- 
mentary language which was applied to the * definitive constitution ’ 
when it was first discovered. It was described by well-known scholars 
as a ‘lebensunfahiges Ding,’ a ‘volle Utopie,’ and a * totgeborenes 
Kind.’ It certainly seems to the present writer that Wilcken and lerguson 
have not succeeded in proving that it was the constitution which made 
such a strong appeal to Thucydides. What that constitution was it Is 
more difficult to say. If as Wilcken himself thinks, the object of the 
moderates at the time of the Colonus assembly was to introduce a form 
of government which found room both for a BovAt of 400 and an éxkAnoia 
of 5000, it seems probable that in the autumn, when they had a free hand, 
they would attempt to draft a constitution on those lines. The language 
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of Thucydides sia (-7oU5 tETpPakoo IOUS xaTaTraueovTes «TOTS srevromigyiAlors 
tyngicavro TH Tpaypeore xapoBovat) certainly makes it @ little difficult 
to believe that a second PovAy of 400 was immediately set up. But such 
a suggestion is not impossible. A few years later we are told® that 
the Athenians xeroAoovtes Tous Sika TOUS sTous alpeféyTas AACS 
etAovto Beka Tous Pertiotous elvor BoKxouvTas. Wilcken is certainly unduly 
dogmatic when he says, ‘diese Verfassung der Vierhundert kann nur 
einmal nur auf dem Kolonos gegeben sein. The decree of the year 
410-19 preserve. by Andocides shews that the Bova of the * constitution 
of Theramenes’ cannot have contained 500 members. The champions 
of the qwérpios twoArrela must have wished to retain the traditional number 
four hundred as long as possible, | | 

_ hat the pon which played a prominent part in the period of the 
Five Thousand was not only differently constituted from the democratic 
Bouaf) but possessed more extensive powers has been established by Prof. 
Ferguson® in his study of the two documents which seem to belong to 
that period—the decree in honour of Pythophanes and the decree of the 
Council concerning the prosecution of Antiphon and others. But the 
evidence from this source, valuable as it is, 1s insufficient to justify the 
view that the strange constitution of "A@, mod. 30 Was actually brought 
into existence. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to come to more 
than tentative conclusions on the subject which has been considered. 
It is more than doubtful whether Beloch 1s right in holding that the 
* constitution of Theramenes* can_ be reconstructed by combining the 
evidence of chapters 30 and 31 of the *A6. Tod. But his suggestion that 
ch. 31 no less than ch. go expresses the views of the moderates is worthy 
of serious consideration, That the constitution of ch, 30 as interpreted 
by Ferguson and Wilcken would have seemed to Thucydides, who had 
taken an active part in public life, to be an ideal blend of democracy and 
oligarchy, 1s, to say no more, extremely improbable. 

G. H. STEVENSON, 





University College, Oxford. 


Nore.—It is easier to accept the view of Beloch that the corstitutions of "At We). 3° and 91 
supplement each other and are not alternatives than to follow him in supposing that together they 
provide a clue to the Constitution of Theramencs. If after the fall of the Four. Hundred. in the 
autumn of #3 another Bowk?, of the same mammnber had beet constivuted, it is ‘strange that the 

3 o Polystrato, which was delivered after the restoration of the democracy (§ 17), tec the 
term * Four Hundred’ without any suggestion that it was ambiguous? Possibly the * Therame- 
near" Povat avoided the unpopular ‘name, although it actually contained 400 members. If this 
salution of the difficulty be rejected, it i possible to hold, as Mr, Cary haa sug to me, that 
the constitution af ‘AS, mos. 30-1 wae brought before some form of ancy shortiy before the fall af 
the Four Hundred and that its obscurity i due to the fact that it was‘ drafted by desperate men 
in a blazing hurry’ 
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A TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS IN THE 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM 
[PLATES I-Iv,] 
Miss W, Lamu has kindly asked me to publish the terracotta sarcophagus 


in Cambridge, which comes from Rhodes... Fig. 1 explains the system of 
reference to the various parts of the face of the typical Clazomenian 
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sarophagus. Unless it is otherwise stated, firures and heads of men and 
animals face towards the centre of the sarcophagus. 

The scop nts listed below consist of five found in Rhodes? and 
presumed to be of local manufacture, and of three probably from Clazo- 
menace which are loosely related, 


A. Rhodian Group. 
t. Cambodge. Length i993 m.: width, bead o-b5 m., foot 0-46. HP, bracket- 
pattern: panther, palmette complex, panther, OC, double meander. UP, bearded 


' Foe teedurtanaticns ane for photiwraphs reproduce! = particulitly graicful for help and citizen: to Dr. 
bere 7 should like to thank the authoritie of the 1. Laurensd for lie kindness (6 me in Bhocles 
Fitewilliam. Moweum, the Boil Museum and thc * Another ov mentioned as coming from Rhosles, 
Pijflemuseum at Leyden, [e, KR. Heidenreich and Mr, BCH igeg. ath, n. i. Pfaht's three earcophagi from: 
EA. Lane To Profemt T. BL. Webster Tam = Rhodes (Affe £165) oe his and moe y anid 4. 
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helmeted head, r. beardiess helmeted head;* between hands of broken meander. SJ’, 
cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew's Cross; between broad bands. JC, double wavy 
line. FP, enclosed palmettes.. Edger, section as Fig. 2: GO, undecorated: /, S-shaped 
blobs, From Rhodes. Pore L | 

2. British Museum 63.9-30.2. Length i m.: width, head o-64 m., foot 0:58 m- 
HP. alternate billets; panther, bull, mei te ic. double meander; (separate members, 
r, continous. UP, bearded helmeted head, thar on richt rer Ne of shield: above, 
broad band: below, broken meander. SF cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew's Cross, 
hetween broad hands, LC. double wavy line, FP, two lions, facing outwards. Edges, 
asno: 1. The panther on the left (HP) has its tongue cul: on the right the surface 15 
damaged, From Camiros." Murray, Ternacotia Sa copie ipl. 8 (some details naccuraie)- 
Salzmann, Nécropole de Camiros, plot, 1-2: Zervos, Hhodes, Capitale du Dodéeanise, fius. 45 
and 56 (poor sketches). Prare UL. | 

g. Rhodes 10554. Length (94 m.: width, head o-64 m., foot 0:50 m. HP, lion é., 
palmette cross, hon 7, UC, meander. OP, head, facing outwards; above, broken 
meander; below, broad band. SP, cableand palmette, LP, St. Andrew's Cross; between 
hroad bands: LC, double wavy line. FB. lion /., lion ry, Edges, as mo. 2. Lad, 
undecorated and with a low gable: it is made in two pieces. The surface is very badly 
worn and the decoration very uncertain to make out, in particular for the panel heads and 
the animals, which I think are lions rather than { anthers. From Talysos. Clara Rhodos 
iti. grave COLUM, figs, 256 (of shape) and 257 (af ecoration—an imaginative drawing}. 

~g. Rhodes. HP, sphinx £, palmette cross (as on no. 3), sphinx r—the heads of the 
sphinxes are turned back and the further wing indicated in outline. UC, meander. UP, 
1, bead of youth, unhelmeted, vr. St. Andrew's, Cres; between broad bands, AP, cable 
and paimette. LP, St. Andrew's Gross; between broad bands. DC, double wavy line. 
FP tion {., lion r, Edges, as no... Lid, as that 6f no. 3, but in one piece. 

5: Rhodes, Dafni grave 9: HP, volute and palmette Sue GP iC, meander. UP, 
spiral and palettes. SP, cable and palmette. EP, St. Andrew's Cross; between 
broad bands; below, meander. FP, vertical sievags. Edges, section as fig. 2: no 
decoration of inner edge. From Dafni, Ialysos. To ec published in Clara. Randos vin. 


Nos. 1 and 2 are certainly by the same hand and about Contemporary ; 
this is clear from the panthers and the panel heads. Nos. 3 and 4 seem to 
© toxether. Whether all four are by the same painter might be decided 
y acomparison of the lions. “The poorer ornamentation of no. 5 probably 
docs not allow a certain attribution. The common features, which justify 
this grouping, are the absence of applied colours, the proportions of the 
sarcophagus, the shape and decoration of the edge, the economy and 
distribution of the decoration of the face, and certain peculiar motives— 
the St. Andrew's Cross, broad bands, double wavy lines, S-shaped blobs. 
Technique. No purple or white is used. For the rest there stems no 
obyious distinction from other Clazomenian sarcophag1. 
Proportions. ‘There is a slight taper towards the foot. The width of the 
headpiece is about one third of the length. Generally these sarcophagi 
are smaller, narrower and more nearly rectangular than the average piece, 
Edge. ‘The section is given in fig. 2. ‘The outside 1s undecorated, the 
inside decorated with S-shaped blobs. The normal Clazomenian sarco- 
phagus, on the other hand, las a strongly articulated profile with elaborate 
decoration of the edges, 
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Decoration, The fauna are the panther (1, 2); the lion {2, 3, 4); 
the bull (2); the sphinx (4). Both horns of the bull are drawn; and, as 
Boqucay on Clazomenian sarcophagi, the further wing of the sphinx is 
outlined behind the nearer. ‘The panthers of nos, 1 and 2 are very similar : 
they are related to the spotty-faced type of some fifth-century sarcophagi 
from Clazomenac. 

The vegetable and abstract ornaments are all simple and casily drawn. 
The St. Andrew’s Cross on all is the most distinctive, and outside this 

oup séems to occur only on the sarcophagi listed below as nos. 6 and 7. 
it is useless to search for a derivation: perhaps one may compare the 
patterns of some “Metopen-maander'* or the decoration at the corners 
of the child's sarcophagus, Louvre CA. 1025.2 On the two sarcophagt 
not from Rhodes, nos, 6 and 7, the diagonal lines are doubled. The spirals 


‘cage of Ship 
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and palmettes.of no. 5 are simpler in detail than those of nos, 6 and >: 
a similar ornament is found on another sarcophagus in Leyden, These 
and human heads are the only motives in the panels, which are bounded 
by broad bands, as on no. 8, or by broken meanders, a favourite ornament 
of Clazomenian sarcophagi. The corner strips are filled with the double 
meander or with double wavy lines. These wavy lines are found on 
no. 8 also: the nearest parallel from the other sarcophayi is the decoration, 
consisting of a single wavy line, of the sides of children’s sarcophagit and 
among adults’ sarcophagi of that from Pitane in Istanbul and of one in 
Leyden? ‘The plain type of double meander is used only in the corner 
strip of the least elaborate pieces from Clazomenac. Large volute and 
palmette patterns sometimes replace more laborious figure decoration, On 
no. t the central palmette has beta filled in, but the scalloped edges betray 
its origin, Elsewhere the volutes spring alternately on either side of the 
stem, asin Fikellura. Compare Dresden 1643 (LO 8 and Brussels A 1988 
(SP centre), where also the central palmette is filled in. The central! 
ornament of the headpiece of no. 7 is constructed on a similar scheme. 
These five sarcophagi form a tolerably distinct group. Kjellberg writes 
of no. 2—and it is lair to extend his criticism to the whole group— die 
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laxe Formgebung der Tiere und die entarteten milesischen Fillornamente 
verleihen seinen Malercien cin stilloses und durchaus unklazomenisches 
Geprage.’® This is not wholly true. The construction of the animals 
-and the variety and use of ornaments are less free and elaborate than generally 
among the sarcophagi that come from Clazomenae, But though the 
formula is more rigid, the Rhodian painter, or painters, has a very definite 
style: the effect is more sober, but also more harmonious than that of 
most Clazomenian sarcophagi. And the filling ornament can be paralleled 
on the orthodox sarcophagi. The painter of nos. 1 and 2 was working in 
the Clazomenian tradition: but the finely decorative heads of his panels 
shew that his deviations from that tradition are not necessarily due to 
incompetence. 


B. Related Clazomenian Sarcophagi. 

Three sarcophagi probably from Clazomenae seem to have con- 
nections with this group. They all stand rather apart from the main Clazo- 
menian styles and are not closely related to each other, Most of the 
characteristics of the Rhodian group appear on them—the proportions are 
similar, and the section and decoration of the edge; amons the ornaments 
appear the palmette decoration of the footpiece, the 5t. Andrew's Cross, 
the double wavy lines, the broad bands and the general scheme of decora- 
tion. The details of the animals seem to offer no connection; but the 
heads of the panels of no, 8 have resemblances to that of no. 4. These 
three pieces perhaps represent the sources from which the Rhodian style 
chiefly drew. 


6. British Museum 1900, FO-2g.1, Length 1-g2m.; width, head o-69 m., foot o-50-m. 
HP, lion, sphinx seated with two bodies and one head," lion, UC, double meander, UP. 
St Andrew's Cross: between bands of broken meander. SP, cable and palmette. £P,spira 
and palmettes; between bands of broken meander. LC, open cable, FP, volute and 
palmette complex. oh He i, meander. From Clazomenac, 

aT. Leyden I. 1qo02/ 1.19. Length 1-97 m.: width, head o-63 m., foot eS HP, 
band of billet and four: sphinx, volute and palette complex, sphinx. CC, double 
meander. UP, St. Andrew's Cross; between bands of broken meander, SP, cable and 
palmette. .LP, spiral and palmettes; between bands of broken meander. LC, double 
mneander. FP, vertical zigzngs. Edges, as no. 1.. Probably from Clazomenae. PLATE 


8, Leipzig. AP, lion /., palmette springing from small volutes, lion 7. UG, double 
wavy line, UP, head of youth; between broad bands. SP, chevrons, LP, palmette 
springing from small volutes: between broad bands, LC, double wavy lines (?). FP, 

¢ enclosed palmettes(?). Edges, undecorated. From Clazomenac, presumably. 
BCH 1913, 387, no. 6, pl. 10 (drawn from a poor phorograph of the fragments before 
they were properly cleaned and made up). Pirate ty. 


Chronology. ‘The heads in the panels of some of these sarcophagi should 
be compared to Attic red-figure painting, by which they must be strongly 





® Fadl 1926, 54, ™ 5. HM For the two-bodied sphinx compare a Iraz- 
% Not so on no. 6. Perhaps the S-shaped blobs mmentary sarcophagus in Kiel (U7: Aukitonukatalog 
oocur ali on a anroophagus once in the Evangelical Afeliing, 1g10, no. 452). j 
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influenced, Comparison can only be general, since the larger scale of the 
drawings on the sarcophag) encourages a greater elaboration of details— 
on no. 1, for example, the decorative curves of eyebrow, eye and nostnl and 
the lines of the mouth. Nor do we know enough of East Greek figure styles 
of the early fifth century: [fit is often difficult in Attic red-figure to detect 
archaism, on the sarcophagi the difficulty is likely to be much greater. 
For nos. 1 and 2 the best parallels seem to be in the earlier works of the 
Pan and the Berlin painters. These two sarcophagi should be dated early 
in the second quarter of the fifth century. The heads on no. 8 shew certain 
cifferences between themselves: they also reeall Attic of the end of the 
first quarter of the century. The head on no. 4 is clumsily drawn, but 
stands fairly close to the right-hand head of no. 8. It is probably about 
contemporary, perhaps a little earlier. For no, 3 | have no details, It 
seems probable, then, that the three Rhodian pieces, nos. 1, 2, and 4, 
belong about to the beginning of the second quarter of the fifth century; 
and so also does the Clazomenian, no. §, 7 
The elements of the decoration of Clazomenian sarcophagi that 
recall * Rhodian ’ vase-painting give little help for dating, The recurrence 
in the last third of the sixth century of motives and types apparently 
neglected since late and even middle * Rhodian’ “ is surprising, but must be 
accepted. Lmbroidery seems to be the only possible medium of survival. 
For this group the mternal evidence for dating is the panel heads, and to a 
very limited extent the patterns constructed of volutes and palmettes, 
Rumpt is wera right about the general dating of Clazomenian sarco- 
phagi and their relation to Attic.S ‘lhe painters of the sarcophagi borrow 
trom Atuc: there is no trace of any debt of Attic artists 10 them, The 
panel heads suggest that nos. 1 and 2 and no. 8 should be dated about 
475 or slightly later;## no, 4 perhaps rather before that date. No. 3 
probably goes with them. No. 5 contained an Attic Iekythos by the 
Aeschines painter of about 470-460:" the sarcophagus therefore can 
hardly be earlier. Nos. 6 and 7 may be somewhere about 480-470, if 
their relation to the Rhodian group can be considered close enough. | 
Prothesis.. 1t seems usually to be supposed from the flattening of the 
outer cdge at the foot that most Clazomenian sarcophagi were stood 
vertically durimg the prothesis, On these sarcophagi I do not think that 
the face projects less at the foot than at the sides and head; but anyhow 
the projection is amall enough to let the sarco hagus stand on end. It is 
a reasonable inference from this flattening of the foot that sich sarco- 
phagi were meant at some time to stand upright on their ends... It certainly 
Was not so im the grave; and it seems therefore to have been severely 


asumed that the occasion was. the prothesis, in imitation of Egyptian 

practice." This would be a remarkable divergence from normal Greek. 
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custom: nor have we any other evidence for 1. Zschietzschmann gives 
a long list of the representations of the prothesis m early Greek art,” and 
the corpse always lies flat on its back. Admittedly there is only one 
East Greck example, the relief of a Milesian from the grave of King 
S'ahure:2® but the position of the corpse would more easily support the 
introduction of the Greck practice into Egypt. Nor is burial in sarcophagi 
a peculiarly Clazomenian custom. There aré many sixth-century sar- 
cophagi, coarse and undecorated, from Rhodes, Samos and Lesbos with 
and without the projecting face; and it has never been suggested that 
these were set up on end during the prothesis, And some Clazomenian 
sarcophagi, contemporary with sarcophagi with the flattened foot #— 
for example, that in the British Museum illustrated by Murray (Te Sare, 
pls. 1-7)—were clearly designed for a horizontal position: are we then to 
assume that the Clazomenians practised two forms of prothesis at the 
same period ? Even the projections at the corners have been made into 
guards to prevent the corpse pitching out of a vertical sarcophagus.” But 
the upper projections are much too high to hold the shoulders of any 
normally proportioned body, even ifit was tall enough to reach the top of the 
sarcophagus. 

Vhere remains another occasion when sarcophagi might have been 
stood on end—in the shop. ‘They must haye been sold from stock, anyhow 
not alwavs made to order. In summer or if an epidemic or a battle caused 
atush of work, the corpse would be already putrescent before an elaborate 
sarcophagus could be completed: there is no evidence for embalming either 


from literature or the contents of sarcophagi. But for storage it would be 
more convenient to have the sarco haci upright. If they lay flat they 
would occupy more Hoor space; and to ck them one on top of another 
would be liable to damage the decoration, as well as making it more 
difficult and troublesome to shew stock to customers. The more elaborate 
and expensive sarcophagi, which lay fiat, would of course be worth the 
extra floor space. It is, I think, reasonable to conclude that the cheaper 
sarcophagi would be stored upright in the shop; and there remains then no 
evidence that they stood upright in the prothesis. A last and trivial pomt: 
if in the prothesis they were to stand uw right, there was no necessity to 
decorate the outside edge of the foot, at least not as carefully as the other 
edges; and the makers of the sarcophagi were not over-conscientious 
workmen. 
R; M, Goor. 
The University, Mfanchester. 
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ARATOS? ATTACK ON CYNAETHA (POLYBIOS IX, 17) 


Powysios, in the course of a long fragment on the knowledge necessary 
for a general, preserved in the Godex Urbinas (DX, 17), has an account 
of an ineffectual attack on the town of Cynaetha in North Arcadia by 
Aratos during one of his early gereralships. Aratos, he tells us, had made 
full arrangements for a simultaneous attack on the town from. traitors 
within and Achaean troops without, and as a signal to the latter a man 
was to go and stand on a certain hillock dressed in-a cloak. Unfortunately 
a sheep-owner, while looking for his shepherd, went and unwittingly stood. 
on this very hill, whereupon the Achaeans attacked too soon and were 
disastrously repulsed. What was the cause of the failure?” asks Polybios, 
and answers ‘1d Trojoaofen tav otparnyov arAcdvy To cUvonpa, véov GKpTy 
Svto Kel tis Tay Suk@v cuvonyérav kel trapacwvnpériv cocpiBelas &treipov,_ — 
because the general was still young and ignorant of the principle of signals 
and counter-signals. | | 

The incident has been inexplicably neglected: Beloch, Tarn and 
Ferrabino! omit it entirely; Niese omits it from his article on Aratos 
in Pauly-Wissowa, and im his large work* writes simply * Aratos un- 
ternalim elmal cinen Versuch, me (se. Cynactha) zu itiberrumpeln,’ 
vaguely indicating a date in the neighbourhood of 245-40; Pieske writing 
on * Kynaitha’ in Pauly-Wissowa, has a bare reference, and Freeman,* 
mentioning it in a note, declares that the attack was one of the first of a 
series of events leading up to Cynactha’s joining the Achaean League, 
The words véov dxphy évTa can, he adds, refer only to one of the earliest 
of Aratos’ generalships, or possibly to some subordinate command held 
before he was general. In short, the incident has been almost completely 
paket and ‘no attempt has been made to sect it In its historical context. 

1¢ purpose of this paper is to shew that it offers important evidence both 
for the date of Aratos’ birth, and also for Achaean and Aetolian policy 
during the years 245-35. 

In the first place, there can be littl: doubt as to the immediate source 
on which Polybios is drawing; from ch. 20, 4 (trip av fuiv bv toils trepi 
tas TéEas Urrouvipacw éxpiBéorepov BeStjAwrat) it is plain that for this 
interlude on the duties of a general he is making use of his own earlier 
work on Tactics’ and when in ch. 16, 5 he speaks of ‘ the blunclers 
which they say (eaci) have been committed by many other generals’ 
besides those he himself quotes, the word *aci' is probably a vague 
reference to all the sources he had used for that work. For the chapter 
on Aratos, there was one obvious source—the Memoirs of Aratos. himself,‘ 





§ Beloch; Gr. Goot.; “Tarn, <Aniigomos Goaglas; note 41. 
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which Polybios employed when he came to summarise this period in 
Book II of his History; for while it is true that Aratos did not as a rule 
stress incidents to his discredit, he had no objection to excusing his failures, 
particularly if they happened to be followed by a corresponding success 
shortly afterwards.® The story here can therefore be treated as an account, 
accurate in essentials, and probably in details too (it reads convincingly), 
of an attack delivered by Kratos during an early generalship, and failing 
through the mespestenee of youth, 

Polybios calls Aratos véov dxuiv.? The word véos is defined closely 
in a passage of Xenophon,* where Charicles in a discussion with Socrates 
explains that the word refers to anyone not old enough to be a member 
of the Boule at Athens, that is, to'anyone not over the age of thirty. That 
Socrates asked for the definition of a word is not, it need hardly be said, 
evidence that the ordinary man felt any doubt what it meant. So in 
our passage thirty or thereabouts can be set as the limit for Aratos’ age 
at the time of this attack. Further, Aratos was general at the time— 
"Aporos 6 tay "Ayoudiy otpornyds are the opening words of the chapter. But, 
as we saw, Freeman suggests the possibility that Aratos still held some 
subordinate command, and though he does not pursue the point, he would 
no doubt have claimed that the word otparnydé; was here used merely to 
define the person referred to, just as the next three examples may be said 
to do, viz. Kal why KAcopéons 6 Errapndctys, TAA Soles OlAvttos 6 Baoidews and 
xed hv Nixies 6 tay “ASqvalav orpamnyés. However, it would be somewhat 
odd if Aratos were here defined by an office which he had not yet held, 
and the example of Nicias, who was officially orparnyds at Syracuse, 
points to an official command in Aratos’ case as well, Finally, in section 9 
of the same chapter, Aratos is again spoken of as otparnyés, which seems 
conclusive evidence against Freeman’s suggestion, As Arates was born 
in 271," he would be thirty in 241, and since the attack on Cynaetha 
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one of his generalships, we can say with confidence 


took place during | 
( ‘to allow the very outside Iimit) 


thai it Was in 245-4, 249-2. 241-0 or 
290-6. | x : 2s ; 
~ In 235 Lydiades of Megalopolis resigned his tyranny and joined his 
city to the Achaean League; '" this date constitutes a fermmus ante quem 
for all Achaean expansion in Arcadia, and it has been generally admitted 
thar the capture of Heraea in Western Arcadia by the Achacan general 
Dioetas " is to be placed in-236,"* when it was largely responsible for the 
alarm and capitulation of Lydiades. Niese * places the fall of Heraea in 
244, 242 or 240. but the Achaeans could scarcely have penetrated so far 
south into Arcadia by that time. On the contrary, Heraea is the culmina- 
tion of a policy of expansion, and there seems no reason to question the 
date usually assigned to its capture. As Beloch pointed out," this capture 
presupposes the Achaean possession of Cleitor and hag Session her ase 
it presupposes the possession of Cynactha, a town lying on the very threshold 
of Achaea, and isolated from the rest of Arcadia no less by the barbarity 
ofits inhabitants than by the intervening mountains.’ For if we examine 
the map, we find that Cynaetha, lying at the head of the valley of the 
Erasinos, more or less on the site of the modern Kalavryta, controls the 
route over the watershed from Central Achaea into Arcadia, whether 
one continues via Lusoi and Cleitor, and so east to Caphyae and the 
‘Areadian corridor’ of Orchomenos, Mantinea and Tegea, or west to 
Psophis, Stratos and Telphusa, over the spurs of Mt. Erymanthos. Being 
on the Achaean side of the mountains it must have constituted a permanent 
threat to the inhabitants of the céast, and its acquisition would seem 
the obvious first step in Aratos’ policy of aggression in Arcadia. As 
we have seen, its capture was preceded by the abortive attack mentioned 
in Polybios, which thus formed, as it were, a prelude to the new 
policy. et ome | 
We must now consider in greater detail the events from 245 onward ; 
1 have argued elsewhere ** that Beloch’s chronolegy for the years 245-40 
is sound, notwithstanding his error in dating the Battle of Andros, which 
was in 246.!? Aratos’ first generalship (May 245-May 244) was occupied 
in raids on the shores of Actolia, and in a vain attempt to bring help to 
Abaeocritos and the Bocotians at Chaeronea."* The deteat of the Bocotian 
League split in two the kingdom of Alexander of Corinth, and so alarmed 
his widow that in the winter ot 245 Antigonos Gonatas was able to trick 
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her out of the possession of Corinda! The subsequent raid of Aetolians 
into the Peloponnese in 244 enabled Lydiades to seize the tyranny at 
Megalopolis, and so caused the break-up of the remnants of the Arcadian 
League? No direct account of this collapse has survived, and the evidence 
has to be deduced from the position along the western frontier as given 
by Polybios at the opening of the Social War in 220. There was peace 
between Achaea and Aetolia from 241 till 220, and though it is true that 
Elis was virtually an ally of Cleomenes during part of the Cleomenean 
War, any acquisitions at the expense of Arcadia (now part of Achaea) 
were naturally recovered when Cleomenes’ cause collapsed; for example, 
Heraca was seized by Cleomenes in 227,°! but was recaptured along with 
Telphusa (which had presumably fallen with it) in August 224 by Antigonos 
Doson;# who made himself unpopular by maintaining a Macedonian 
garrison there? Thus any possessions held by Elis or Actolia in this 
region in 220 were almost certainly theirs before 240, te | 
Let us consider the scanty evidence we have** Triphylia, which 
iad long been a bone of contention, was now annexed by Elis, and with 
it went Alipheira, a gift of Lydiades nora tiv tupowlda mpds twas [Blas 
dEeis2* These cvents must belong to this date, since Lydiades would 
hardly have given territory to Elis once the Aetolo—Elean alliance had been 
made to include his enemies in Achaea; and we are probably justihed 
in interpreting the i6las 7paéeis as help in seizing the tyranny at Mcgalopotis. 
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This incident shews that it is at least possible that Lydiades continued to 
possess other Arcadian cities such as Heraca and Te!lphusa, This was 
Beloch’s view,2® but unfortunately the evidence is even weaker than he 
realised, since the statue erected to Lydiades was not at Cleitor, but at 
Caphyac2? Thus we have no direct evidence for Cleitor, Telphusa and 
Heraea. However, it is certain that they either maintamed a precarious. 
independence or remained under Lydiacdes. They were in the Achacan 
League by the time of the Cleomenean War; ** and since it is improbable 
that the Achaeans had penetrated as far south as Telphusa before: the 
peace with Actolia in 241, piaisly these cities could not have been Elean 
or Aetolian in 244. The example of Psophis and Alipheira, which were 
left as untouched possessions of Elis until the time of the Social War, Bes 
to shew that Achaea’s expansion in Arcadia was not at the expense of her 
allies, Psophis ** was naturally seized by Elis; it was a strong fortress- 
town commanding the route over into Achaea via the upper waters of the 
Erymanthos and the two alternatives of Tritaea (Achaean) or Cynaetha 
(Arcadian). It is important to observe that in all these annexations the 
Aetolians appear to have seized nothing for themselves; though they made 
a further indirect acquisition of the district of Phigaleia,*” which would 
prove am excellent base for raids against Sparta, or (as they later discovered | 
against their own allies in Messenia.** In so far as the Actolians had a 
fixed policy in the Peloponnese at this date (and were not merely in search 
of booty) it seems to have been to work through the allied states of Elis, 
Megalopolis and Messenc.** 7 

What was the fute of Gynactha? She may olf course have maintamed 
her independence; but for a town rent by the fiercest political factions “ 
this was hardly probable. At the time of Aratos’ attack plainly the 
Actolian party was in power, and this points to the view that in 244 the 
town joined Eis. along with the neighbouring city of Psophis. <A glance 
at the map confirms this assumption. With Psophis and Cynaetha in 
their hands, the Eleans (and so we may say the Actolians) would have 
thrust a wedge along the southern frontier of Achaea, cutting her off 
from the cities of Arcadia, and facilitating Elean raids on her own cities 
as far cast as Bura. Achaea had already shewn herself hostile to Aetolia 
the previous year, when Aratos raided the coast of Locris and Calydon,** 
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and this was a fitting reply. This Psophis-Cynaetha corndor would serve 
Elis exactly as the Central Arcadian corridor of Caphyae, Orchomenos, 
Mantinea and Tegea served Cleomenes in the Cleomenean War. 

Aratos answered the threat to Achaea by seizing the Acrocorinth 
during his second generalship, in 243-2: *° as 1 have shewn,** this was in 
essentials an act of defensive policy, and a direct means to Achaean security. 
The whole of the year would be taken up with the plans for the capture 
and the necessary consolidation afterwards, especially as Megara, Troezen 
and Epidauros at once followed the example of Corinth and joined the 
League. Gonatas replied with an arrangement to partition Achaea with 
Aetolia,"7 and Aratos countered with a Spartan alliance.® It was only 
after this that he felt strong enough to embark upon an \nmustakable 
solicy of aggression. ‘The alliance was autumn 243; "" in spring 242, 
ee his term of office was over. Aratos made the first of his raids on 
Atica.%® 

The Spartan alliance transformed Achaea from a weak state Into a 
strong one, and enabled Aratos to initiate his policy of aggression in Attica. 
The defeat of the Aetolians at Pellene in his third. gencralship * (sumer 
ny strengthened Achaea even more, so that notwithstanding the death 
of Agis and the collapse of the reformers at Sparta, Aratos was able to 
make peace with Macedon and extend his aggressive policy to Argos.” 
Clearly Aratos cannot have conceived a similar policy in Arcadia before 
the Spartan alliance; to attack a city belonging to Elis would have been 
to invite Aetolian retaliation, which Achaea was in mo position to resist. 
Now, the early months of 242 are filled by Aratos’ raid on Salamis and 
Attica; and by the time he entered his fourth generalship (239-8)—when, 
in any case, he had ceased to be strictly vioes—Elis 1s ieeee a Iriendly 
state, by reason of the alliance between Aratas and Pantaleon of Aetolia,™ 
and so Cynaetha is immune from attack. 

This appears to limit the attack to the year 241-0. Does it fit into 
the situation in that year? Now, it has always been something of a problem. 
to explain the apparent delay in the Aetolian invasion of Achaea in 24); 
thus ‘Tarn ‘4 writes: ‘For some reason unknown the Actolians did not 
move till 241,’ and Ferrabino goes so far as to push the whole of the Spartan 
events of this period back two years in order that the battle of Pellene 
may follow close upon the fall of Corinth in 243.4* 1 would suggest that 
the disaster at Cynaetha is to be dated spring 241, and that it explams 
not why the Actolians delayed their attack so long, but, on the contrary, 
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why they attacked at all. Their pact with Gonatas was made in the 
summer or autumn of 243, and almost immediately afterwards they would 
hear of Aratos’ Spartan alliance. Naturally they would look to Macedon 
for help—help that was sot forthcoming.** Evidently the agreement 
with Gonatas meant simply permission to do all the work and let Macedon 
enjoy half the spoils. The Ketolians waited all o42. and hall-way through 
241; then suddenly they marshalled their forces and hastened towards 
Mes ra and the Isthmus. They had heard, | suggest, of Aratos™ attack 
on the allied town of Cynaetha, and feared to see an aggressive policy 
inaugurated by Aratos im Western Arcadia and Elis. As a result of their. 
defeat at Pellene the Actolians were of course prevented from giving Elis 
the help they had intended, and this, together with the impotence (or 
reluctance) of Gonatas, may very well explain their readiness ta make 
peace and an alliance so soon afterwards. Psychologically, the fact that 
Aratos came to the Isthmus straight from the fiasco of Cynaetha would 
do much towards explaining his hesitation at fighting a pitched battle, 
and his jealous dismissal of Agis.47 

It remains to. consider briefly the nature of the Achaean expansion 
in Arcadia between 241 and the capture of Heraea in 236, As we have 
seen, it is unlikely that in the north [lis laid claim to anything more than 
the corrider of Psophis and Cynaetha. The capture of Cynaetha was, 
however, af prime Impartance to Aratos, and it must have come soon: 
in any case, its capture cannot be later than the alliance with Pantaleon. 
This alliance was a great blow to Megalopolis, who found herself virtually 
abandoned by Aetolia; the period from 240 to 236 is a story of Achaean 
expansion southwards at the expense of the independent (or Megalopolitan) 
cities of Cleitor, Telphusa and Heraea, But Cynactha must have fallen 
very soon alter the attack mentioned by Polybios: from all we know of 
Aratos, inis unlikely that he would allow the rebuff to go long unanswered, 
and though Polybios says that ‘those of the citizens who were acting 
with him were at once detected. put on trial: and executed,” this can hardly 
have embraced all the leaders of the Achaean party. Thus it is in every 
way probable thar Cynaetha came over to Achaea within a few months 
of the victory at Pellene, not necessarily before the peace between Gonatas, 
the Aetolians and the League © (for: Aratos was notoriously careless of 
peace treaties), but at the latest by 240, and probably before the end of 
Aratos’ generalship in May 240, 
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Thus the chronology of the years 244-240 will run -— 


243. Summer. 


Autumn, 


243. Sprimg. 


Awtumin, 


a41. May. 


June. 


Autumn, 


241-0. 


240, Spring. 


a40, (Dinsmoor) | 
23g. (Tarn and Reloch) | 


Aetolian raid in the Peloponnese. Triphylia and 
Alipheira ¢o to Elis. Elis given Psophis and Gynaetha. 
Messenia enters into close relations with Aetolia and 
Phigaleia. Lydiades tyrant at Mezalopolis. 

Aratos, general for the second time, captures Corinth. 

Antigonos arranges to partition Achaea with the Actolians. 

Lysander ephor at Sparta. Sparta allies herself with 
the Achaean League. 

Aratos’ invasion of Attica and Salamis. 

Agesilaos ephor at Sparta; reaction crushed. 

Aetolians, receiving no assistance from Macedon, make 
noe move. | 

Aratos, general for the third time, attacks Cynactha, but 
fails bo take It. 

The Actolians march on the Isthmus. 

Battle of Pellene: Actolians defeated. 

Fall of Agesilaos and Agis. 

Peace between Gonatas, Actolia and Achaea, Now or 
earlier Aratos takes Gynaetha. 

Aratos attacks Aristippos of Argos. 

He also attacks Athens, with a force under Erginos. 

Death of Gonatas: Demetrios II succeeds. 

Aetolo-Achaean alliance between Aratos and 
-Pantaleon. 

F. W. WALBANK,. 
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TE that iv the case, either the text, or my inter- 
pretation of it (or both), would seem to be at 
fault. Qnite apart from (he general “inadris- 
ability of starting an argument against a review, 





ot Det Apt. Finke Pidcarkalorers Setsted. Archago- 
logisk-kumithistorivee Meddélelrer, 1,4, 1-y2s 


it seems dear hat auch a question coulid only be 
satistactorily answered in one way; by a 
practical experiment, As the screw=cuiter iy 
only @ small iostrument, FP was able to recon 
struct if, and 1 found that it works. tr is this 


experiment that T wish te describe. 


Heron’é text is found in un Arabic tramlation 
only; itis privted, with a Gernian translation, 
in Arremt opera omc: guee siperran!, Val, 2, 
Pat +, $900. [give first» wanton of this 
text, distinguished by quotation marks; next 
a description of he experiment, mep by atep, 
as it followed the text: and Gnally, in. parenthesis, 
ny comments thereon. 

Pay. 249: “As for the female screw, ite made 
in the following way: we take a piece of hard. 
wood, more than twice as long as the formic 
screw, ancl as thick ao: the female screw.’ A 
piece of hornbeam, 41 ens. long, was tumed 
down to a diameter of 5 cm; fora length of 
10 cat. from one end, and to a: diameter of 6 cm, 
for a ength of t7 cm: the rest, t4 cm. long, 
was left at 8icm. (The serew was to be 6 cn 
thick, the serew-thread os cm. deep: the hole 
fur the female screw would be 5 ex. in-diameter.) 

‘And en one end we make on half the length 
Of the piece of wood 4 serew as has been de- 
scribed by us: the depth of the furrows.of the 
screw omit should be like the depily of the fur- 
Tows ofthe screw we wantto screw into the female 
sorew. Heron's instroctions for making 9 
(male) serew are found in his Mechanics; ji, 
ch. 5 (Opera 2.1, p. 105) in theary, and ai, ch, 
16 (Opera 2:4, p, 195) in practice, The first 
plate is quoted in Greck by Pappos fed. Hultch, 
IT op. 2944): the second Place isnot quéted 
literally Liv Pays ka a description of how a 
screw i made is found in his Boak 8, Prop, tap, 
ch. 28, part_aq fed. Hulisch, IT. Pp. Pro ag,), 
As Lhave followed Pappos rather than Heron, | 
quote hit forthe following section, The meihod 
ik the sammie in all essentials, But a little more 
practical in Pappos 

Pappi Alexandrint Collectionis: quae superunt 
ed. Fro Hulech, O09 [Bertin b878), p. into: 
radriee wiiMipog Igomayihe veropmauieos & AAEZ. 
rhe AY ered 4 AE, wi Wines BovoeTpageu Mind; 
tes atens Sidon th AB. * Let there be imagined 
a cylinder tumed to an even thickness, AAE? ite 


ede being AE, and fet the light of o single 


NOTES 


gerew-line on it be sappeeed mn be ABS" (ore fig. 
2). My cylinder was the piece if hornbeam, 
7 tm Jong by 6 cm thick; tbe height of the 
acrew-thread T chose to be t crmi.. ai AewiBicn 
yeasiv yeyenede, of 7o poy HOM pilose Tplycavos 
apteysrny tore Setyy (or Thy G yortay, vo Gt Aonrer 
meahindypegey toboyeviee Th OKA, Lon fe wiiede 
A OH +i AB, 4-34 GK 2h treawietpey Tod AAEZ wtp, 
‘and let_ithere be made a strip of sheet bronze, 





noppeelons [O4] Thy sahoundiny noedatpogey EArea Gey THe 
BA. “Then let the stip be woud eournl the 
cylinder, a6 that the rectangle OKA will also be- 
come a cylinder, fitting 4&, when the latteris pur 
into it, and fot @ come atA, and H arB, and this 
let us draw along the twisted hypotenuse HK 
the se-colled single screv-line Tike AB (ace fig. 
4). Dehuckei the evlinder in the lathe and bent 
the brass strip round it, till the parallel mdes 





Fin, 2, reproduced from Pappot, ed. Hultach, p. dori, Whistrntes ihe Grok text. 


of which the part H@K should be a rectangular 
triangle with the right angle at 6,. and the 
rout & rectangle, @KA; and fer H@ equal AB, 
and 68K equal the periphery of the cylincler 
ASEZ;” (see fig. 9). On a sheet of brass, 
o4 mm. thick, I measured off 129 cm. (= x 6 
cm,}; and drew 2 rectangle, 4 cm. high, om this 
base, to represent the rectangle OKA; one side 


< 189 


Fic. q shews how the templet fr drawing the serew-line on the (wo screws wae made, 


touched. Then I fastened the emda of the strip 
together with a little solder, according to Heron's 
imiructions., (Hero acs a triangular pice 
of bras, which is not practical, but advises ts 
to fasten ite ends together, which m a help.) 
wo) nh wereieres to Aemigiov, tore 7a uly 8 mod 
wh Bo gtvcy 6 GM ueerk 7d FP, pppoe fae i HK 
brigay feet pervdotpoges, Sore wh ‘yee Blorpopow, 





>< 603 > 
Except for the overlap 


it is identical with the drawing from Pappodahewn in fir.2.° The templet itself is ahewn-on fig. 4 


t produced t om.,.and drew the slanting line 
to the other corner, 06 get the trimmgle HOR, 
Thes CT cut out the figure, making the narrow 
end 4 cm longer than necessary, to get an over- 
lap for soldering (see fig, §), sal tpmeqarrtata 
vo feriboe mpl moe ethivdpov, Teo acl To GRA 
Tapeh hp iiyeuwien OAWhpss yleyTs dorrbusvoy rod .AE, 
Stay diseyOG, anal aelghe d ple & bri té A, to°8EH dnl 
7) BL wel cite ypinpoidy Bia Fig HK trrotasdons 


*Then we move the stop again, so that 6 comes 
at B, ond ti at fF, and draw along HK another 
single screw-line, so that the whole line ninw haa 
two windings.” 1 had drown along one ene of 
the cylinder a stmight line, which | divided into 
centimetres: | found po difficulyy in getting « 
continucus screw-Hne drawn. (Heron, in speak 
ing of moving ihe brass atrip to its new pesition, 
gays: ‘Then we tom the tangle 2. 2 If 





74 NOTES: 


the temples fits well, the easiest way te move it 
is to acnew ft along. Heron certminly knows 
what hei writing about.) dv ody esl bexripar 
tHe AB BP woh vo; NBs yp rod E siya thvpen wai 
Sra whe oqulir 1G Armbign ype poveotpogows 
mor fest) he hy ecre 7h Bbtoy Tie fit 4 
Pouhdiiste AéBesey and dod rod PSsouy Nociby amd ris 
ypoetiot; Bixss 7, doblortiy Diner goxenS) dirteravis 
Flopey ceeqeticulege, “Tf we now biscct also AS, 
6f, and the rest ap to the point €, and by means of 
the etrip draw single screw-lines through all the 
points, jand\ take? scoring te the depth of the 
screw we have decided on—?—, and from this 
depth? and—?—the restand {from ?) the senew 
already drawn, we will soon by filing have the 
lenticular screw made ready.” (The text ix cor- 
rupit. ane Holtscli iakes this section to be a later 
addition, but the meaning seems quite clear all the 
same.) 1 divided the jine on the cytinder once 
more, this time into halfeentimetres, and made a 
‘second screw line by means of the same templet. 
Then T took a fine saw and clamped on it a 
strip of wood o-5 cm. from its edge: with this 
teal T made o saw-cur along the second serew- 
line fur some nine windings, With a broad chisel 
1 pest cut away the qood between the first 
tcrew line and the saw-cut an bork sides uf he 
latter, anc finished off with « file T had now 
@ worew, nine threads long, the height heme 1 
ent. and the depth oes om, 

(We now take up Heron's own text where we 
left.) * Front the other part we turn off the 
wood tothe depth of the serew-dlireads, oo that it 
becomes like a round peg of equal thickness." 
This work I hod already done, in turning the 
frst tov. down to 5 em in thickness. 

We next draw two. diimeters on the hase of 
the wood, and divide bath of thenr into three 
parte’ (The text says: ‘on the two hases* 
which is alsurd. Nix changes the diml of the 
dismcters also! I fnllowed the text anc crew 
and divided both diameters, 25 explained belry. | 


Since the back: centre had left its mark on the: 


emi of the" peg,” the fire boring bar, 1 had 
no difieully in drawing two diameters at right 
angles anos jt) I divided cath into three 
parts, 


*'Through one ofthe wwo dividing potnts- we: 


draw @ line at night angie to the: dimmeter:' 
This wae euiily done, 

“Then wr chew from ihe two ends of this 
normal two straight lines slong the entire 
length of the peg, and thar im possible for ww if 
we plite the peg ona Hat pince-of wood, and we 
stribe the twee Hines with. a point till we oeach 
the ACrew thread”) (With @ point "is my eon. 
jecrure; Nix, correcting ihe text in another way, 


trandlates ‘Mit einer “ange. The word is 
cormupt: the four MASS. give three different 
readings, all of them meaningless.) By placing 
tho pee flit on a piece of wood, and ising 
another piece of wood fora nuler, I drew the 
lines without difficaley, mung, however, a pencil, 
Te a goeniey!. 

‘Then we tase with grent care o fine aw, 
til we have «awn through right up to the screw- 
thread, and we curt the marked third off from Seti 
pot Foused the finest tenon caw I had, and 
cut Off the segment with the same saw, 

* And we cut outin the middle of the penaining 
bwi-thinds to thelr whole leneth a firrow’ like 
ul canal, whose sxe is half the thickness of the 
remnining wood,” (By ‘ sine” ig meant’ depth,’ 
I think: that would! liring the txittam af the 
groove doves to the wrod mark on the diameter. 
The breadth is determined, T thik, bv the marks 
on the other diameter, being one uhind of the 
thickness of the peg. Heron douhtles made 
the iron quiter to fit the groove, wheres IT 

! | to make the groove to fit the size 
oF ices T had: se T cid mot fellew lim In regard: 
to the dimensions.) “Having first smoothed the 
saw-cot with a file, 0 cot oor a forrow, 25, 0m. 
deep by a5 cam: broad_all along the middie af 
the flat side of the peg or boring bar The reason 
for iim it aes con deep was that 1 wanted 
to. the cutter ont of a piece of iron 125 
arn ayuare, The bremdlil is determined in 
this way: the eutter hus to éeut to the depth 
ofthe ¢crew-thiread, which is 0-5 cn.) the wedge, 
which haa to drive it out, shoul not be Tews 
than o-§ cm, thick at ies point, which gives us 
) cmt. @ aocunimum; [ then added a4 em, 
for pond measure. 

"Then we inke a piece of iron and sharpen 
IF to sult the screw thread.’ Sharpen * is 
my conjectune; the text has ‘turn a," which 
five no cere.) | cur off a piece of ‘iron, 
pes by oe5 pm thick and 440 cm. lone. At 


one end I filed a pojint, the aides of which met 


at anoungle of go?; the poinriteel! came at the 


height of one side of the cuter, behind the top: 


! fled away front both sides 10 get a good clear- 
ance, As the top of the cutter did not come 
out alowg the dimmeter of the boring: bar, 
buta jintie below it, 1 fled dow the triangle on 
the flat, upper side of the poiny ull it formed 


@ plane ilopmg towards the centre of the t 


bar. The paint looked very nuach fike the prov 
of a heat, As the hase of the triangle was 
f25 om. 1twis broad enough to ¢ul my acrew- 
thread, which was to be poem. broad, The 


‘other end of the cotter had te be filed! to wslant 


to fit the wedge, Which was to drive tt out. 


a 


NOTES 


The slant of the wedge is determined by two 
things: the Jengih the wedge hos to travel, 
and the length it has te drive our the cutter, 
The latter was 6-5, om. + o'5 cm. for good mea 
ure; the former was determined by rhe dis 
tance of the cutter from the upper end of the 
groove, that is from the endl of the screw 
Hires, 2 decided to pub the cutter 4’°0 cm. 
from the strew-thrend, and ao got a alope of 
1: gcon the wedge and the back of the cutter. 
E mode a small templet of brass, marked the 
eral Of the eutier and filed ip down. (Heron 
says nothing cf all this, bur il seema very meces- 
sary all the same.| 

“Then we make it fast to the peg with the 
groove in it,’ 1 cot out a groove at righ! angles 
tO ihe lang groove, p25 em. by t-25 cm, to 
take the cutter, Ming ft carefully till the cutter 
was a anug fit. “The distance of the nearest 
part of thig groove from the screw-thread was 
g-om.; thar of itemiddle approxinustely g cm. 
(The cutter has to serape the inade acrew-thres 
so that it has to come at right angles to the peg 
or boring bar. Te has to be driven our fitde by 
little, so it has to slide:in a groove, The forecs 
aft work.onitwill be: (a) astrong pressure againat 
it towartls im back, when it ii scraping; (4) 
a lesier pressure towards its end. trying to drive 
it back await the wedge; (¢) ae it @ driven out, 
the pressure against its point will try to, rae 
itv Inner @dge, turning |t with the edge of the 
grodve a4 afulerum, ‘Chere is no way of meeting 
all three unless the argment is replaced. But 
this lid is the weakest part of the construction 
anise has. to take the least stress, that mentioned 
under point ¢. One side of the long groove 
takes 6, as it forms the backing for the wedge: 
while a, ihe strongest pressure, is taken by the 
bottom of the short groove.) 

“Neat we make its end come mit inte the screw 
threads, after we have fastened the two segments 
toeether very firmly, so that one: reniain 
fixed to the other and they never can come apart 
av all. (The first part of this zentence I take 
to mean that we arrange the cutter in such # 
way that dt end ¢an be driven out into the 
gerew-threads we are going to: make: but it is 
not very clear.) T planed the fiat side of the 
seqmment and put it back by means of four wood 
ecrews. “(This is un anachronism, since such 
screws wer unknown to Heron, wha probably 
fratened the segment by meana of nails and glue: | 

“Then we take a small wedge and put it into 
the canal and koock it along till it foreey out 
the cutter, and it lies between the reo segments,” 
(See fiy. 4.) (The two scements" Ly a corree- 
tion by Carra de Vaux.) Of course 7b made the 


— i 
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weilge before I replaced the seutnent. [eo a 


piece of aak, 1o em. long, 14 em. broad atud 


‘by em. thick, ‘The slant  4°o cm. long, matt 


the thin end o-g cm. thick. (As for the Liss 
sentence, Garm de. Vaux takes it" to be the 
cutter, while Nix takes it tecnean the weelge. 
If think jt micans rather * since it (the cutter) 
lies Hetween the two segments "—so that we Can 
rive 10 Gur, | 

‘When we have done this, we put the screw 
inte # TREce of wood in-which we Lave bored a 
hole that fité exarily the thickness of the screw.’ 
(In aqga J followed ‘Nix, translating; © 4 pet- 
fectly straight bole‘; now | prefer to tranlate 
it as above.) Inte = ‘block of mahogany I 
boved, by mrs of a-centre-bit, a hole of 6-0 cm. 
dimneter. Aa 1 had alteady decided on the 
size of the screw because of the sine of the Contre 


‘hit, it would have been far better to make the 


hole first, and then turn the hornbeam cylinder 
lo 4 good fit, Still, de fitred well enuugh for 
its purpose. 

“Then we bore in the sides of this large hole 
small holes qne-after the other, ancl gut souall, 
oblique, found pegs into the holes, and drive 
them in Ul they engage the screw-thread. 
| drilled three holes on either side of the mahog- 
any block, rg cm. in diameter, and tired six 
pose of ash wooed ta fit them. ‘The encls of the 


pegs I cut with @ knife il) they engaged the 


acrew-thread The pegs had to bea tight fir 
to be of anv use, [See fig. 4 | | 

‘'Then we take the plank inte which we want 
to cut. the fermile screw and bore a hole ty fit 
the acrew peg’ I took a board of beechwood, 
49°45 bv ipo by geo em... and bored a hole 5-0 
cm: in diameter; by means of a centre-bit. 
(The thickness of the plank is determined by the 
dittance ef the cutter from the ecrew, dince the 
screw cannor enter the female screw, which. le 
ent out Hite by little. The @uicimg screw ost 
be-a Tietle longer than the thickness of the plank. 
Heron ensures this by directing thar the whale 
instrument must be more than twite the lenih 
of the female screw (4, the thickness of the 
plank): one half ié used for the guiding screw, 
the other half for the peg-or bornng bar. “Ther 
cutter is placed at the outer end. of the borg 
bar, while the suter rnd of the ecrew ia used 
for thr handles.) 

‘Then we join this plank to the plank into 
which the screw je fiited, by means of two up- 
rights which we fieten very carefully." T-nailed 
hve mall pieces of word, 295 cm, thick, across 
the face of the mahogany block, ond then 
screwed on the berch-wood plank by micans of 
four fone-screws. ‘This is another anachronism; 
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Heron probably means thar we are ro we 
Clings and wedes ff did not screw the pluck 
directly on the block, because 1 wanted to oe 
how the cutter worked at the bepinnine of the 
furrow. (See fies &) 

* Then we pot the pee with the wedge in it 
int the hole m the plank in which we want 
te col the femaleserew.” (The hole in the plank 
must come mtd line with the bole in the block. 
To ensure tins the screw is placed in the block 
while the plank ia fastened to the laticr, so that 
the pep is our guide. | 





Fro; g-—The ecrewecatter before aecmililing. Fr, 5-—TDhr serew-mitier at work. 
has been Gatennd to the beech-wom] board, which ia 
pul up on the carpejiter'a boils. | 
replaced (two screws ane setn), and the cutter a. ar work 
inide the liole in the bore 
the cutter is seen micking oat of the baring bar, which 
projects behmd the board, Compare fig. i, C. 


Ohi the left, ihe pines of hornbeam with 
the halle, the gulediie screw, the pe of 
ben bar, the groove, the cutter amt the 
wedge, belore the ecament waa put back! 
Cn the might is the tmiahratiy bhieck with, 
the bole for the guiding screw and tire ex 
pet, an it are Mandiig (he segs 
from the boring: bar and the bras 
templet 


‘And we bore holeain the upper cmd of the 
eceew and pot bondles in them,’ | bored one 
bole ¢ight throwwl the top af the -hombeam 
evinder and put in a round stick of ook. 

"And then we tum ait till it penetrates imto 
the plank, and we keep on turtungit op and down, 
ond knocking im ihe eid wedge every now and 
then, oll the female acrew hoe been cut to the 
detih we want.” IT placed the instrument in 
the back vier of a carpeaiters Bemen jsull an- 
other anachronum) with the somw im @ hor 
mantel position, ail started to turn the landlle. 


1 Goimpare tig. i, Hi. 


NOTES 


1 hud smeared the pqrew and the pte with tallow 
to retke chem tar more easily. ‘There weee 
aeveral difficulties which 1 had not foreseen. 


The wedge should have beet 2 very taht tt to 


keep ae place; J had to wedge with another 
weder, a small dip of wood. The trotted peg 
heh very well, at dong as DT quite the screws 
bui when | knocked In the weelge, they. came 
out and had to be knocked in again, bn 1992] 
had foretold thar the chips would!) give troulile; 
but | found: that there was no ifouble at all, 
The chips werejusl like aaw-duat, ancl the cuties 
pushed them out before antl behind without 
difficulty. Tlie first one or two mm. of the 
depth were the worst; a8 soon aa the begmnmg 
of a grocve was cut, the matter worked ateadily 





The mahogany block 
The eeoment hia been 


The wedge io drive. out 


and well with a clear grating noise, except at the 
two places of every turn where it had to go 
right aginst the grain. At the beginning and 
end of the forrow it had o tendency to puch the 
wood sade rather than cot it: this was of little 
Thommen, amen it could he corrected by means of 
& chisel afterwards, (See fig. 5.) 

"And ao we have cui the female tecrew,' 
(‘See fia: 6.) 

Chere. temamed only to eee if it would fit 
a screw made to the same size as the puiding 
screw. | tumed a piece af mahogany to 69 
om. in diurmrter, marked it with the temples 
used fee marking the guiding screw, cut out the 


NOTES 7 


screw, and made iy fic nwo the screw-nut | had 
cul. (See figs. 7 and 8,)| The experinent we 
complete, and had euoceeded, 

This exocriment shrews that thr imitrument 
as tecomtructed hy me ie not only not * mecham- 
cally impesible,’ but is quite effective. More- 
over it 1 possible to make it by mean of tools 
knew af Herm's time: the anachronjanms were 


=r 


this work, even though T anust contend thar he 
was wrong, and that ] am able to quate, by 
rights, Heron's Inat sentence on this: topic: 
‘This is the shape; onc with ir ends the 
book.” 

A. 4G. Deaceiann, 


Copinhasen, Bierreguardiney §. 





Fe. 6 thew the female eerew cut Fu: 
inte the beech-weel bored, “The 
screwsthread ts quite smith 


+.— Ihe CTC Fis! 
The two Lost. wind: 
ings have nT heen 


Aah the ia Enoganyy ecrew Witted) uit 
the ePe Waitt cut-ito thie hee b-waostecd 
bord. “Ehie ae the final prod at dhe 


except towards to.o'cluck, where filed smenili, but muctnesd ol the experiment 
the cutter has worked nght have been left om 
ageing the grain. Where the shew tie Sow CM 


éctew-threm comes om, the 
wool fas been pushed aside 
miler thay cul: th wae aeaieeey 
afterwards with & chiset, 


merely a matter of expediency, and detracted 
nothing fram the value of the experiment in this 
revard, As the instrument was made in the 
strictest accordance with Heron’ text as miter- 
preted by me, the fact that it will wark goes a 
lous way to show that my interpretation cannot 
be far wrong. 

L must own that | have never for a moment 
doubted that my reconstruction on paper of 
Heron's serew-cutter was correct; but I have 
been astonished at the amount of ttle things 
T have learnt through working out my theory 
in practice, and | am mot sure that in will ever 
be right to discus in detai) wn antique ristri- 
ment without making a model, if it isin any 
way piaihle, Sea To um quite thankful to Mr. 
André Kenny for having made me undertake 


am) the chisel-cuw 
with which 
worre miaahe. 


thiry 


Ano Illustration of Bacehylides.—Piate V 
represents a small Artic bell-krater in. the 
collection af Mr, Edward Armytage, who has 
kindly permitied jis publication, The aubject 
is novel; if appears to be the arrival mi Attica 
of Theseus, and shews om detail a close corre- 
spondence with our main literary source, the 
seventeenth ode of Bacchylider, The two youths 
on the lefiare the two comipions of “Theweus, 
Peirithons antl Phorias "—fto [Flor piv 
vive; duagrty Alby (fc. lime 45). They are 
= travelling COMTI booted as cloaked, 


~) Bee “Robert, = rie, 15 

4 Cin this form of besd-hanel with a high tang ia 
front, sec G. Blum, AA mw. 2 (1914), 26G, (Powe 
this reference to Prof. Beaaley.) 


: ord Ble dv vison’ Aecrror (1. 40. 
pr said. af Theseus fimecif, not of his ean- 
rade). The garlanded altar in the omire is 
presumably that of Zeus Meilichios near the 
Kephiees, where ‘Theseus was purified by the 
Phvtalidar:* and oon the far side of thia sits 
Theseus timectf, in an attitude of repose after 
reaching his destination—Syqcta fi ghoyhoos 
"Aten (lL. Gol. Apetascd (entecresementes Adeaives, 
1, 50) 4 puhed back on his geek, and his cloak 
folksy Geoonkey apie, I. 53) is spread Ieemesith 
him. ‘He is crowaed in preparation for the rite 
of punfication, aml he holds, tamed down. in 
sign BE aeaee: (ho bhat> Whos neha hee levy 
Periphrtes; ene i almost tempted to use this 
driail in mipport of Kervon's sugested mipple- 
ment to |, 48, xepovew te medi Above and 
before hon ure lines of dots, imitating inscriptions. 
(On the right ure the Attic deitics—first, Athena 
here! in a defiant attitude aa thous denying 
Ingress until Theseus haz been | of hia 
blood guittiness; behind Athena, Poseidon with 
his trident; or did the artist intend not Poseidon 
himecif but his Attic hero-form Aeweus, the 
vearthly iustead ofthe heavenly parent of Theseus ? 

"The Vase is said to have been found at Cormih 
and measures “255 mM. (tO Ins.) om height. 
Sivlistically it calls for no comment, being: 
average werk of that dull period of Attic vase- 
painting, abour g8o sap ‘The reverse hos a 
stock subject, three draped youths and two 





x= FN. Pryce. 
British Musennt, Lonedin. | 
ClG 3938, 3952, and 3953 f. Piety coward 


the past is seldom more’ unéeliishly displayed 
than wher echdlars copy inscriptions totally 
devoid of meaning. Such were to Chiihnall, 
Borrell and Sehtnbor these fragments which, 
thanks or muxlern discovery, cou now In the 
nisin be imlerstood. 
I. 

Cle ggg8 (from Laesieeo ad Lycos) -is 
tentatively reitored by Ramsay (1895) * without 
‘indication of the jength of lines; that. was ont 
gacortainable til] #898, when G. Weber nile 
known av follows the city’s official style of 
uhout 425-250 ab. (AM xxiii, 1890, p. 964, bo. 
4, wil a few. apie 





' Pausanies 1. $7.4; Plutarch Thee. 12. 

FCS p, 74, 00 8; Waltzing, Corp. profeu, iii 

9, to. 203 
Peteina Pi oiry, sote ** amd, m the lit of m- 
ectitMinus, 2. jt, 


IGR ie. 063. Of. Poland, Gr. 


NOTES 


[his public series] 
i say «dao 
or 

« Fopo- 2] 
vot e}olens-] 
[=]Ja-ty pl yaa] 
EBanfst, 4) 
wecouto[ os | 

5 wyrore|o-] 
tue we ['ASI-] 
cy Acro] Seni | 
[tow -wodg, | 


This formal tithe 1. 5-7) evidently recurs in, 
our C42 fragmeitt, and ao gives the length of its 
lines; filling them our with similar verbiage in 
tl. 5-0 we are led to a new version (Fig. 1) 

The only textual asaumptions litre made are 
that, as often happens, 0 was twice copied a 0 
(1. 4, 6) and. that AecSuestes, slightly ‘inset, 
stood alone in |, 8. The article <[i]—a restora- 
tit. imposed: by the space—cleatly tdicates the 
city tribes as déeelicatoss; they here acted jointly, 
as did ol tote eal at Ancyra under Elarlrian 
HGR it; 208), On the phrasing of Il wa it 


germs useless to epeculate; else one mighe chink 
Of, FB, Seiieeere? tl th [pt Toe. ete) |hertoploy 


p{xies<}—mednine "ciewite,” ae in J, 2. Pere. 245, 
C. 28 = OGT 945. rig; the settling of ao quarrel 
herween orusans’ guilds, such a9 those of thie 
Pullers and Sing!et-makers, could be animportant 
boon to an industrial city. 

TL. gs trhocpyts (not found elsewhere and 
unrecognised by the new 1. 5.) appeurs to 
denote o maker of “vestes quae dicchantur 
sulae, Sohal (IGA iv. 6g, note), This later 
term applied alio to shoes (L. & §, 1925, amhdos 
1. b), bus the fame of Laodices for cloth and 
clothing nuunufacture makes ihe meaning * sing- 
teu” or “one-piece garments” scent here mere 


probable. 

0) 0 The Weber fragment cited above 
shews that at some time in the third century 
Laodicea received the rank of ' metropolis.’ 
Six cities—Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamen, Sartis, 
Cyzicas, Tralla—were known to have borne 
that tile;* now Laodicea fmuat be reckoned. as 
one of the crn * retropoleia all Asia.” 

‘How many tries Lacdicea had is not known ; 
there have survived 30 far the nators of six only: 
Apollontt, Athemms, Attlis, Laadikiz (RE xii. 723}, 
Jas (unpubl. text,.1993), Sebaste (text mbove) + so 
flourishing. a city muy. seall ave ad twice Heat 
number. 


GY Keen’. i Apa iii, p96 £ 





Eodeaba die Nv 
JIN TNAPE-. 
Avracré ran 
TH? ANAL - 
O£OFPET. ~ -» 
TH. ATAL 
AACARHAION | 


[rome of Annoranad] 
[ae public serpeces] 
rok = rr 


fverplow i (. 5 | | 
rite ‘yoonphf can wil] 


érievoySr, [4rbe-] 


§ Tsar i Ti oe] 


Sopra 


RipattS- 
frome] *Ale] ‘Adios 


Ac B eticce 


frrekecce Gdsteast 7) 


[gedue. | 


‘Fux. ¥—CIG 9998+ Chishull’s Jemma. and copy ; AA, MS Add. vo, jae, fo. $7 Fe 


I. 

CIG 4952, reproducing Sherard's text from 
Attouda, has 25 lines and its completeness u 
vouched forhyA.H.Smith? furasrepublixhed 
from Bailie * in C/G ii, p, 1106. (— LBW j74g- 
744), it has 48 lines, and the additional 16 have 
hitherto remained obscure; Not only was their 
Imaccuracy in. Borrell's copy, ur best authority, 
much aggravated by Bailie'’s emendations (nit, 
ance he alone vaguely commected them with 
Atiouda, it wat uneertain where Borrell had 
found them. This purzie can new for tbe most 
prt be solved owmg to the discovery by Pro- 
fessor Calder in iu44 at Hisarkdy of an imectibed 
stttue-boee? mentioning, ae achieves of Aitouda, 
Marcus Aurellus Achillews Modestos Makrobica. 
This name is; as-shewn below, plainly readable m 
Borrell's copy j and the 18 jines thus represent an 
honorific inseription fron) Attowda, which in 
Borrell's notebook became tacked on to the 245 
lines of CA? 3q52. While im Tl. 1—2, 17—18, of our 
transcription the pames cannot be certain, the 
first two were evidently borne by sons of Andreas, 
con Of Peretias, the declicating agonothere of (0+ 
e059. 15-28. Here is the suggeiied text aclapterd 
from Borrell (lines numbered separarely-and alse, 
i in ClO iii, p.. prob, from #h to.¢4): 


1 FHS viii, 1887, p. 224. 
a Fou. meer, ior, tl, p- SHH 
© Tex to be published in MAMA vi. 


Borrell’s copy: 4 
AALIP = HON 


EOYTOVTIEF! = - 
TOYTOT -- - TEAT—ON 


BETAEAIAP - - OY 
TONTIOINY = = | =- 
= YPAXVAAEYEHO 
EXZETORNIAKPO 


MOEOAEIOAOFT) 
ATOEA == EI ~ ¥E 


fl -- CETii ~~ Tri 


OFF .-..- NEAHEA 
ENOZ-.- ATIING 


TAY - - (UAE 
HE = = -EINATI - dl 
Al. NM ~ NEYONTOZ 

AY —YIAl = AIMIGEX 


O€- 10 - GINTOT 


F (26) ()ropfya}yte [xa] 
[Alivtpjine = rody 
[sx]éov 700 Mp] 
TOU, TOG a> Sy gr 

| [o-] 
5 (30) ras G2 Blov 
oidby ThoiBiloa) [y, M.] 

[A]op. "Ay (i)A- 
A Mis 
[Sjieta}tes [Mio 


<< 
[Bijor 2 Sf eqi.orpc 
10 (95; Er)eren G[p](q)a- 
eS 
[alta eos fs fee}- 
Te 
[Sos ifr} eo 
[ulevor [+s] dyo- 
vo 
(4h ola ]4(r)- 
Llés-] 
05. (40) iene [-+A)- tre 


tidhesebans Holos 
of 

[F?] Awiejia tld 
wfol Mcsrooyfi-| 

[ares Aroq (a) ero, 


Fram Bailie, 2. (differently rendered, LEW | 


744). 
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iil. 


1G 39053 f (from Heretea Sather! bas 
never yet, so far a4 [ know, been tf : 
tu Franz itm caste scrmet] desperate, fk bbe gti 
ie comment: now however we have, as he hac 
not, three similar. documents, Apolloniog son 
of wens, a wealthy Heracleote, when bequeath- 
ing funds for the endowment of quadrennial 
pealigy appears jo have directed! that at every 
célebration he and he wadew Hieron should 
each be commemorafed by the erection ofa 
portmit-statue. We ponies almost complete the 
dedications far nwo statues of her (BCH ix. 15, 
p. 998, oo. a9; Sterrett, £7; 14 — B. Laum, 


Stiftengen i. 110) and for ono of him (BCH ix. 


1885). Pp. 990; mo,-22 = B, Laum, wid. 118), 

Here is the inscription engraved on the pecicstal 
of accomd statue of Apollimios; from phe three 
texts above rientioned this fourth dedication can 
be restored with certainty as follows: 


[4 Poudh wal) 
[% SA\uoq lon] 
[oo “Aroakcwiow| 
[Tete ppvest-] 
(oeyav acl mpeTo-| 
[vee wal opener. | 


{popou axl dyer] 
[O]ésny Gi" oftaiscs] 
ETHNAIA & toe wot cher | 
EXTONENI @hir| tee] Oo] ao-] 
ee ire (wo 9) 44 eL4}My tr 
SEAN ONIHE «5 [wletgiraejy 7% [are] 
ETAZ YAO aorta cca] ead] 2 Bis | 
ONE xy e[7h]€[o}ro 6 [Ama] 
a AE BASE lorie Shoat 
Piet Arey WO fa]Sy ['A%¢]6[erey Ze0-] 
HW.) THES, wesw [ede] Syeie[ete-] 


[t}a| + ss 1) B6f Sune] 
[wherirexrin{ets[er-] 
Fra. 2.070 2934/0: froin Schoénborn’s copy. 


NOTES 


In onder net to multiply brackets the dots 
below ferters indicate both (a) what was copied 
in part only, such as the delta and alpha of |, t, 
and (4) what was crroncously copied, such asthe 
pi and: Jombefe in |, 4 

The restoration of the one doubifid werd 
[tee{eer] (1 12) iy practically certain; the 
HA, which might cuily have been moscopied 
for 84, resemble mi other pair of letters in any 
of dhe other powible adjectives (tpttm anc 
éyténe Lelme exehaded), Moreover’ the 
meletae (Il. $=11) are the same ag ot the emhth 
festival (Sterrett, EJ. 15), an identity which 
snggests that our fragment i¢ but a few yearn 
—numely four, by this resdiny—distant in date 
from the cizhih. The probable period af the 
geries iz flrat to: second century A.D. 

W. H. Beckren. 

1, Bardwell Road, 

Osford. 


Correction.—In the kindly and | well-in- 
formed review of my Aandbisk of the Mutdle 
Aveontine Musical Nofetion sumed: A. EL Gyr 5h 
abo), there is one'stip, “The Modern Byzantine 
musical notation, 23 printed gd written sce 
oat, is mot our Western: staff notation, but a 
simolified form of the Late Byzantine Notation, 
The name Chrysanthine is given to it from the 
Archimandrite Chrysanitiin, who mvented the 
system and published it in hus Theoretifon Meza, 
in War (Reprint, Athens tgt1). 

H. J. W. Tavanp, 





Cinroerstty of ite Witicatersrand, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A Bibliography of the Survival of the 
 Glassies. [, The Publications af 1931. 
The text of the German. Edition with an 
English fritroduction, edipert by Lhe War- 
pono Leerrrure. Pp. si +993. Lon- 
don: Cassell 2° Co., rag4 
The method of the present bibliography was 
founded by Prof. Warhurg, and the idea waneler- 
lying: it i# thai of a conrprebensive * science of 
civilisation,’ “This mean that the bibliography 
4 not commed ta works destimm with the literary 


and scientific. survival of the Classics, tut 
embraces aley those whore themr & their 


survival in rudimentary forms of magic and 
folk-love. Teamut be confessed that the short 
Bnelisl introduction is somewhat difficult 
reading and. not remarkable fir ite hucidity. 
Hur the reviewer bopes that its gist ia mot mis- 
represetitert by what has been said abowe- The 
delay in the appearance of the volume is stated 
to be die to a desire to evolve a tenable principle 
of atrangement, “There are included 12g! 
titles, and all the works, except eleven, ure 
reviewed critically at varying length. Tt is 
iended ihat the present volume should be 
supplemented by that of Richard Newald, 
whieh deals: with the years immediately, pre- 
ceding i9gi, amd -by the Catalogue of the 
Warburg Institute. 
bibliography are: {1} Books treating “ancient 
tradition a4 & Whole. {@) Books coniming 
thenvelves to one particular subject, (9) Books 
treating of ane particular epoch. 

The bibliography t obviously the fruit of 
jmmenst labour, and will be of great micrest 
tw libratiate of an experiment, The vast 
‘uffuence exercised by classical tradition 
brought home by this conspectua of modern 
works <lirecthy or indirectly due to it, and 
published in @& ‘single year, Uhe ultimate 
utility of the undertaking will largely depend 
on whether the scheme can be continued with 
anything approaching regularity. ‘The average 
scholar will probably use the book-simply as a 
‘work of reference and burn to the very complete 
indices of nutliors and of persor and subjects 
respectively. ‘he second of these perform the 
important fietion of linking up wabjects of the 
sarmeclaes which for various reasons are separated 
in the biblingraphy. F. H. M, 

jits.—VOL. LVL. 


with ether. 


The main divisions of this: 


Alt-Olympia. By W. Doeersin anil others, 
e vole: pp. s00; G2 plates, Bs text ilmtra- 
Hone Berlin: Mitler & Sohn, 1995- 
40 mM. | 

This book is the tragedy of a man who real 
texte and exeavated Ww prove them tur. He 
has done so by disregurling the discoveries of 
the Lost Gitw years and by creating an archeeco- 
logical world of his own, into which wr need 
not follow him, 

The wiid archarologiral achicvernent of 
Professor Dérpleld's activities at Olympia as the- 
discovery of the prehistoric settioment, pp, 
s¢-008. Clear plane and sections of the pre- 
historic buildings are wrleome.. Two oocupa- 
tion Jewels are tulidated, but ne attempt 
has been made th astoclate the pottery found 
Shape i unimportant ty Pro- 
fessor Drpfeld, early Helladic tankards and 
Minyan kantharoi are al] monochrome to him 
Yer we glean one scrap of new stratigraphic 


evidence, The kylix, which lias a cinged stem 


sex fig. 1) like the Tthacan kylikes, wee found 
with Minyan pottery above building 3. 

Stones delimit the edge of a segment of at 
undated grave-nound, no doubt the Pelopion, 
pp. brh-a21, 





Feu. ).—Mycexabas Kviin-trew rxom Ovywrra. 

‘Prof. Darpield has established the oustence of 

three temples at the Heraion on substantially 

the same ground plan by the diseoyery of two 
a. 


earlier floor levels Heraion |  apteral, TI, 
ITI are peripteral. In bis reconstructions of 
Hersion | he does not lodiraie how much be 
conjectural, and he doc not appear to have 
paid sufficient attention to his own.admirabty 
clear plare and. sections, Six rabbeted floor 


slale were found, almost or quite in position, 


but this floor may not have coverdd u large aren, 
Certainly it should not have been restored m 
the south-west commer of the cella Abb. 96, where 
the smmuiification records an undisturbed burnt 
layer above a clay floor -H. 4%, plates 6, 15,16, 
No evidence is offered for the stylobat of Heraion 


I. Tn plate: ty Hi at the floor siabe rest on. 


natural soil. “This is good evidence against 
a styldbat at that spot. 

The value of Prof. Dorpteld's careful excavation 
cannot be estimated till the new finds are 
published in their comtext. “The reviewer wae 
privileged to see- our author's admirable series 
af mote-books at Leukas, and doubties this 
information has been preserved. ‘The drawing 
Abb. 55 Of the sherd said iodate Heraion [1 
ig not convinemg, but it le probably to be dated 
about Goo puc. 

Pew aberds tram Pisa have emerged from thear 
parking-pases, ‘The plans shew careful work. 


F. Forbat gives a Hotailed study af the floors 


of the temple of Arus, with 2 summary on p. 
2497.  UProf, Dorpield's account of the position 
af the paintings of Panaines. is correct, they 


must have ruined hoth the inside of the temple 


and ithe great siaine of Zeus Mr. Forbat's 
evidence is that the barrierg suid (6 be con- 
nected with them were later than the floor pound 
the throne, and) not part of the original com- 
podition, “Che teat af Pawanias is aloo against 
this otyectionable neoonsiroction. 

The books end with #2 new snady of the pedi- 
morte by A, Weege. It start soberly enough, 
The heroine in the Ea pediment go next 
Zeus, the heroes change over and tur. half- 
erntre. The bearded head i rejected. Must 
we, can-we rejectir? The sane of “cus holds 
a dooble ag: Pausanias knew he wat a state 
because he is behind = large and disconcerting 
altar, The God on the other pediment is also 
a staine of Aes, ane le hos an altogether m- 
toterable alrar, “The ocxt step w, as we feared, 
that Pheidias is the Master of Olympia. We 
lave slippect inte Dorpleldia unawares. 5, B. 


Die Huinen von Priene. By M. Scene. 
Mp. 104, with 127 text figures and folding 
watiend. Berlin aml Leipzig: Walter 

de Gruyirr & Co., 1934 B.Gio.m, 
"This & o moet excellent little hook, which i 
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teally needed not only at @ portable ondy mecem 
of the important site of Prieoe, condeming the 
yreater work of Wiegand and Schrader, but alio 
as bringme that monumental work np to date. 
Moch of the essential matter of the larner book 
foe been embodied, and there are eome very 
wrful additional Niaisatiiee, auch at ibe line- 
perspective showing a reatoraion of the gym- 
nasium on p,q. Thi and many other ifuare- 
vens have been borrowed from lic) works. of 
Hiller von. Gacrtringen, F. Krischen, B. Meyer, 
Sd. vor Auer at A. Guns Cerkel. Meyer's 
general airview of the rum (fg. 14) and the 
Treue photographs of the modelo the town on 
figs, (0 amd 1 ure particularly valuabic, To 
anyone who has visited Priene, the (hustrations 
iis, 59 and 51) taken from Antiquities wf Lenin. 
Part L, showing the site of the Athena Tetmple ‘ii 
(Hht-hy, are ihoninating, if somewhat depres 
ang: We must now be content with the mde- 
tructible platform and its magnificent retaining 
wall, shewn finely in flips. 54 and 54. A 
lolding-plate of the en) of the book shows 
Kummer and Wilberss valuable detailed plan 


of the entire site, “Fe F; 


Milet. By Te. Wircaxp. Band I, Belt 3, 
Dia Stadtmauern. Fw Agwry vox GerKan, 
Pp. 196: 88 text figures, 24 plated and 3 
plates in text, Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co, 1995. Go mi. 

‘This, the fifteenth af ibe impressive scrics 
af German publications on Miletus, under’ the 
genctral editorship of Dr. Th. Wiegand, deals 
withthe town walls. [risa detailed commentary 
on the whole framework af the general plan of 
the site (Pl. a), which is an enlarged version: 
(with chronological data) of PL 6 in Prof, 
von Gerkan's (Grechische Stidteaniogen, produced 
by the same publishing house in sq24: 

The walls of the Hellenistic town of Miletus, 
doubtless modelled comiderably on the Greek 
town, enclosed an arra nearly 2 kilometres 
m ieneth and rather more thant kilomere 
mn width, conforming to the lines of the irregular. 
sa-pronontéry of the site of that time, For 
dbout three-quarters of their perimeter =) ere 
therctore protected from all landward i 
The remaining section t naturally the one “that 
i best preserved and its examination ocrupics 
A-greal part of the present work; lai there ix 
po Viliahle piece of Hellenistic walling on the 
extreme north of the site. To-lay, noeliher 
promonory tor walls are recopnuable without 
cateful examination, as the «iltmg-up of the 
bay of eae teal peered YON Sera of 
MATEY gruund, above Which power the Tes 
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matting landmarks, notably the theatre, The 
walls-were, for. the most pan, late Hellenistic, 
bot probaly rather later than the Pergamenre 
walla anc i: de obviow that the theatre comiruc~ 
fiona proper are of the Romano-Hellemstic 
preset. The boldness and. ingenuity of the plac- 
ing of the theutte {ane of the largest classical 
theatres extant) directly on the wall 4 worthy 
of notice and affords an intersting ponillel 
with Pergamim, where the theatre encroached 
on the western terrace, .At Miletus. the: pros- 
kent and chee encroach on the wall ane couse 
a borttressed redoubt at this point (sce Abb. 57 
and Beilage 3). 

The whole of the walls and gates are exariined 
in detail, the principal sections af the work 
bemg on the * Heiliges Tor,’ the * ‘Léwentor,’ 
and the Theatre. The two hirst- named had 
iinportant gates aswcisted with towers (the 
general effece of each being mther like that of 
a College gateway) j and square rowers, a5 fi 
fortified protection, formed » feature of the wall 
syatcm, especially on the vulnerable south side, 
where they are closely-spaced at intervals of 
about vod feer, It isa little difficalr to find one's. 
way about, and the names of the principal: 
gateways might have been. mentioned on the 
general plan on Pi, Edt i¢ also difficuls to 
ascertain the archaic walls from this plan. 
Thee are obviouwdy cunfined ta the twHacedl 
hillock wo the soutls of the later town,: shown 
inore clearly in Beilage 1, bur carly finds ore 
‘shown in the morth-wall area of the town 
(see the sith-century wa= lien in Abb. 64, 
and 84) and in the éast-wall region by the round- 
altar details in Abb: 29. 

As a thoroughly ihustrated archinectumil 
examination of some large-scale and valuables 
evidences of late Hellenistic fortified walling 
im purticular, the book is important. The 
existing evidences are recorded with great care 
and thorqughness and in @ systematic murmer, 
both. in plan and elevation; and there are some 
excellent photoillustrations | ‘in the text showing 
the recurrent narrowsirip construction and the 
modified * Flemish-bond” construcuen which 
owere characteristic of Hellenistic walls about 
the tom af pc: anc A.p., the latter form of con- 
arruction. being prevalent in Palestine and Syria. 
Other valuable features of the dhustrauve nater- 
inj are the restorations of the ‘ Heiliges Tor ' 
and the * Lowentor whown on pp. 26, 27 and 
52, and of the gatehouse of the south *Qurr- 
“emaneer * an p. 75- 

The archaic architectural details jp. 54) 
conform to Samian and other contemporary 
usages, and there are tnany of these archaic 


83 


evidences (as well as some fragmentary Late 


Mycetacan ones) still lelt onthe site; but it by, 


io the main, for its Ioverpretation of the Later 


Hellenistic. period that Miletus will ultmmately 
be most valuable, as an unportant part of the 
comprebenaive work an Hellimnistir architecture 
which we tray hope lor some cay, T.E. 


Villes @'"Asio Mineure. By lL. Konrer. Pp. 
255 with oy plates and 6 maps, Parn: 
Rode Roceard, 1935, 40/5, 

The tile of this book in, aa the author omits 
in lis prefiec, misleading. It should read, 
*‘Quelques villes obscures d'Aste Mineure.” Is 
congists. of a serics-of monographs on the topo- 
graphy, and history, any, of some dozen leseer- 
known ¢iiea, Game, Sturatunicea of Mysia, 
Panda, Satala of Lydia, Diocaesarea-Keretapa, 
Tryriaewm [a city of 3S.W.) Phrygia, vot the 
better-known city of the PhrygeLycaonian 
border), Dionysopolis, Larba, Germe, .Aitacs 
and Kidrams, There are also critical examina- 
(land of the text of Miny, NA Ve 101 (a hist of 
Lycian cities} and V. poh (Eumentia-of Caria), 
and a number af appendices, consisting chiefly 
af correction of and pots on already published 
i ia Lexis, 

M. Robert uses his exhaustive knowledge of 
fhe topography, emgraphy and numismaticn of 
the resion with his accmiomed arcuracy and 
acutmen. He relies particularly on the evidence 
Of the coins, not only on (heir types; but also on 
their provertances; the issuce of ohucuce cities, 
he points out, rurely travel far, By this method 
he is able to fix the approximate-site (Gonfirmee 
by 4 hitherto nrglected inscription) of Came, 
Ry the caine method be is able to demolish 
the ciiiés al Germe on the Catcus and Agam on 
the Mvsian coast, and to locate Gere. and 
Auaos (the correct form of the mame) in the 

neighbourhood at Hadrianutherac, In none 
of these cases does he attempt a precise locilisa- 
tion. Kidrama, on the other hand, he first 
fixes approximately by # re-cxamination. of the 
evidence afforded bry the coin types and legends 
and then fixes definitively by the preponderance 
of Kidramene cous among those found on the 
dite, M. Robert also wees the evidence afforded 
hy the survival of names: he a careful te point 
out the limitation of this meted. He thus 
fixe: Salala. By the same method he fines Dio 
carsarca-Keretapaat Raysar, This identification 
is not Very convincing, sceing that Hicroctes: 
and the Notitiar call the city Keretapa, ani it 
seems unlikely thar the official nam: il ino longer 
ued even in Official records would bave sur- 
vived in the language of the peopie. Onc: 


$4 


Artemon, alhutics 16 4 city of (Carsarea in this 
neighhourhoed, but it & by no mesons certain 
that this Cararea is ittentical with Keretapa. 
M. Robert can claim to have found this Cacsarea, 
bur Reretapa may yet remain to seek 

In hie chapter on Dionysopola M. Robert 
rightly points out that there 6.50 Justification for 
wsociting the famoiie temple of Apollo Larbenos 
with this citv. Dionysopolis probabiy lay on 
the right bank of the Marander; the temple 
scoms to have belonged to Motelle and ob- 
ecquently t Hierapolix ‘He dissociates from 
the temple the Larient of the Magnesia imscrip- 
tion and of the coins (bitherto read AATSHINGIN 
and attritmied to Laghe of Pamphylia) and 
connects ther with. the Bishopric of Larba in 
Byzantine Catia, This place, with Isis usual 
éauilon, he refises to atiempt to locate. Yer 
thie facts warrant a hypothesis, and » hypothesis 
may be useful aod! does no hi at long at it is 

recognised as sul. The facts are that Larba 
coined in the scoond century toc. buat issued 
ho onint in the irincipate, i hot recorded) im 
Hicracies, but is recorded in the etuiar, Tt 
jp atdeast odd that the city should have suffered 
this eclipse, and i} & mot doyprohable that it 
may have existed, concealed] under another 
name, in the interval between the second cenrry 
moO. and the seventh an, ow Leth lit 
appears under the principate, is rece in 
Hicracles, lvat &® ont recorded in the Nolitiar. 
Thiz line of argument, of which “M. Robert 
will hearty disapprove, receives some con- 
firmation from the resemblance of the coum of 
Larba with the earliest issucs of Sebastupatis. 

The mest interesting of the chepters to the 
general student & that on Stratoninea: —M- 
Robert points out the ample fagr thar there 1 
no reason to refer the diastes om the ciktophori of 
this city to a hypothetical era of 189 wc. The 
figurré must be requal years of Eumenes IT. 
Fron this follows the mither startling result 
that Stratorices exited before Eumenes married 
Straronice,- and ‘that if must therefore be a 
Seleucid foundation, presumably of Ancochus I, 
‘The parallel readjustment of the dates of the 
cltuphor of Apollonia and Thyateira involves 
‘a revision of current theortes ad to the extent of 
the Attalid kingdom before 189 ac. Continuing 
the histery of Stratonicea, M. Robert denies, 
lt without producing bis evidence, that this 
Stratoniees waa thie laat refure of Asistonicus 
or that it suffered upon his fall. In history he 
draccé from an analyas ol im imperial coinage, 
‘upplementedd by the Pergamere cphebic liste 
There were two conmiminiiics, ol Esectovmek 
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Byzantine source, it is tue, the Acta of St.. 


a doh “VeSereftoy onl ef “lrefeerar, tl 

formed «a aympolity under Trajan: Hadriek 
unnigamaied them as Stratonices Haxfrian- 
opolis. ‘This account |s. satiiactory oO far as 
it goes, (nat it fails te take into comsicleration 
iwe inipartant pleces of evidence. Stratonices, 
though o roval foundation and apparently a 
place of some importanre, fauled to ine coins 
in the late second or early fist centuries #.0., 
when every other royal foundation and many 
other cites of minor importance did so. This 
suggests that Stratonicea dict perhaps undergo 
some punishmentinrg.a.c Secondly, Hadrian 
made a special grant af +a +9 Te be The ep 
to Stratonices Hadnanopolis and instructed the 
proconsul and procurator of Asia on the point. 
This implies that ¢ertain: apecial thucs—what 
they precisely were ts obscure, but they certainly 
were nor the normal! tribute, for which the 
Greek is ptpor—from the termtory of the newly 
founded city had hitherto Howed to the Roman 
iteasury. OA combination of these facts with 
these elicited by. M. Robert suggests the following 
frypothetical pecomatruction of the history of 
Stratoniien.. Stratonicea had priot to byt KG, 
held the Indeipedion us: its territory, In 134 
pc. it was deprived of the Indcipedion, which 
became coer publiews, is inhabitants ranking 
as the independent commamity of the Indei- 
pediaine, The two conmnuniltics, after forming 
for a while 4» sympolity, Were definitively 
amalgamated by Hadrian, who subsequently 
Transferred to the new city the special rigots 


cof the Roman treasury over the Indemperion. 


The book is @ tcholarly piece of work and 
conclusively clears wp several troulilesoni¢e 
problems in the historical geography of Asia 
Minor, Unfortunately 111s somewhat distigured, 
by an sgaresively controversial spint.. The 
reuler would have been grateful) if erroneous 
theeries could have been demolished with more 
urbanity. 

ACH. M. J, 


Le Musee de Soudida: Inscriptions «t Mona— 
mants Figurés, By M.Duxann,  (Afisston 
Arthtelbgigue an Dirbel Dice: Hawt Com- 
mic de fa Rep Fremgc an Syrie af an 
Fibon, Servue ded Antiguitde, Bibl. ctrch,. ot 
Ffmtet., Vol. xx.) Pp. 100; 36 plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1943. hoo Jr. 

Tt is surprising that aoudents- of classical 
history and art have hitherto been slow to 
ovail themeelyes of the opportunities in Syria 
in Lebantin which the French mandate there 
euiend and which affords a most sympathetic 
welcome to foreign scholars. To study the 
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combination of Semitke and Hellemstic cultures 
whiciiwas achieved i Syna is of great im- 
portance, and M. Dumand's work, illmstrting 
@ carious local phase of this fasion be of value for 
this ane other purposes, In igo be waa ap 
polnied by the French Academy to help with 
the antiquities collected in Soucida {ancient 
Soadaj, the capital of the Drwe Mountain, 
and undertook an archarological tour of the 
district. His catalogue of tle Museum at 
however tlie tragic but invaluable 
memorial recording a short-lived collection. 
fn the Drase-rebelliom the contents of the little 
fimscum at Soucitla largely disappeared, and 
af ite branches at Salkhad aod Kater, the former 
was totally destroyed. M. Dunand, however, 
has tnelwded the lost pieces (apparently de- 
signated by the asterisk) in. his record, which 
it liberally ilwstrated in good collowpe. 

The ¢olleetion contalnd, it ia true, onfy a 
few pieces of intrinsic beauty: that i duc in 
part to the provincial sites represe ited and in 
part-to the refractory nature of the local foater- 
ial, basalt, “There.are pieces from the teorples 
at Qanawat and the Hauran; fragments 
shnwing DPalmnyrene, Nabatacan and other in 
fluences; of the inscriptions several are new; 
some like many of the sculptures are of importance 
to studens of Semitic religions. The eantri- 
butima to proaopography are of walue. One 
inscription, again (22a), is Of importance a 
indicating thar the ancient name of Salkliad, 
nat hitherto known, was Tracom 

Finally, one cancanly regret that ML Diurianel 
hat not less occasionally ventured to assign 
dates to the objects, which in dome proportion 
of the cases.at least could probably be determined 
with reasonable approximatiun. 











R. D. B. 


Probleme der Frubgriechischen Plastik. By 
A. Gorence, Pp. tzi;. § fies Prag: 
Ore Coerny, 1994. 

Mr, Gotamich first cousiders the origin of 
Greek sculpture, He finds an architectonic 
tendency in the grear ‘Dipylon vases, m the 
Dipylon ivory statuettes, in the early temple. 
This development was made posible by -in- 
creasing preeperity, The sudden appearance 
ef monumental diane temple and stotuce gave 
nee to theones- of foreige inilucnce, but m every 
case the resemblances ate «uperficial and the 
differences furwlanwital. The atyle & Greek, 
and. develops from predecessors in Greek lands. 

Thr first aim of the Greek arte was vo give 
a clear, well-built representation of the hurman 
body and to define its parts This yrrodiuced 


71, and geting smaller, 
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the prpe-tike hody on spindle-legs of the Geometric 
period, to be followed by the “block " body of- 
early archaic times, which was a kind of reaction. 
Later came fwiher definition, and ‘at last move- 
ment. Contrast this development in the study of 
nature with the static, hieratic art of Egypt. 
Wood was the favourite carly material, partly 
on. grounds of economy, but chiefly Lecnuse It 
mitied ear division and dharply defined detail. 

Details of hair or costume or ornament might 
atany time be barrowed fromthe East, bhutalways 
were given a Gireek form, In Tonia forma were 
made pourler than in the Pelopannese because 
the Loniana preferred round forms. Our author 
might have added thar bodies actually were 
rouruer in the indolent Est, 

Thr book is a well-reasoned and very welcome 
ttaterment containing many good things not 
mentioned here. Jutt one saggestion. Surely 
atong with kore in ‘ block" form stood the ‘tall 
thin kouros, direct heir of the Geomeric warrior, 

Mr. Gotamich ends with « defence of the 
attributian of a Nike at Delos ta Archernios 
He argues’ convincingly that imscripiioms are 
often written in atrange places, thar the shapes 
of plimhs vary, and thal pliniha do mo always 
fit their beddings exactly, He may be riglit 
in deducing a pesible depth for the plinth of 
oog mm. from the depth of the stavuc, but he hae 
net given mifficient consideration to the mais 
objection to the attribution. “The size of plinthe 
i chiefly: dewrmined by the size of the. part 
that touches them. The depth of the Nike's: 
drapery at the break is very small, about 0-06 
_ Evidence should be 
offered to shew buw it could hillow out to require 
4 plinth cvoq m, deep, fie. 6 A mew difficulty 
huis arisen (rom a proposed layer of iead o-og m. 
wide in the bedding... ‘There will be pooch more 
on the left side than on the right, and il nearer 
the felt edge. Is it not dangerous te biterfere 
with the falance of an abarns which dtands on 
4 pillar = m. high and supports a Nike in the 


‘Delian wind? 


Qur author realises that if hia attribution i 
accepted, this Nike i¢ «a sad embarrasment to 
these who would Jike te Mond Athens with 
Chiot korai and Chiot artista, for she wears the 
peplos, and jeer style is, hie thinks, markedly 
Peloponnesian. He says that the looks more 
Jonion whet pliotograplied from below and, it 
must be added, a litle ove of focus, bul 1 
unbelicvable tliat her eculpior made her tn 
Peloponnesian style. with this end in view, or that 
fig. 9 gives @ truer picture of her style than 
fig. 4 3 


Eve if all Whe conthisiona are not immediately 


86 
-agoeptable, this.is a vigereias viudy containing 
new are! interesting olwervations Ss. B. 


smo ON I, Eatalog der arhaltenen 
ater. by H. Toreesce. Pp. 40: 
Berlin: 





5 platen: j illustrations i ins ther text. 
Weidemann, 19495- 22 9. 

‘This, dhe first part of a comprehensive study 
of tlie Ephiesian Artemis, is devoted toa descrip- 
Hon af the monument; the argonent 2 
reserved for the second volume, whith it i 
haped «will appear shortly. In the meantime 
it will be sufficient to say that the Catalogue has 
been compiled with exemplary care and com- 
pleted with adequate pictures. ‘The statues are 
described in full, special attention being paid to 
the question of restorations; and here we may 
draw attention to the curious adventures of the 
two mot ‘claborate tepreseniations of the 
goddess: in this island, the starac im Sir John 
Soane’s Museum (No. 8) and the alabaaler 
staiuetie which, ence in the possession of Dr. 
Meade, passed In 109f to the collection ‘of 
De. Robert Mond (No: o°and acc Nuchirage, 
p. '25) Bronzes, terracottas, lamps, gems and 
com are treated mete briefly, only those 
examples being included which supply some 
pew feature. The Isat section * Novhontate 
Dertiellungen” traces the tustory of the type im 
later art, beginning. with Rafael, and con- 
tinnimg through Hegarth and the Founding 
Hospital dawn te modern postage stanips, 


Die Skulpturen dea Vaticanischen Museums, 
Band 101.4. By Geona Livres. Pp. 220; 
77 plates. Berlin arn Leipzig: W, de 
Gruyter, 1936. 

Li is good to be able ‘to welcome: a contimua- 
tion of the German Instinte’s catalogue of the 
Vatiran sculpturc. The first two vilumes, 
which appeared in rong and 1968, were cont 
piled by Walther Amelune At his death in 
1927 he left behind hin a great deal of material 
which has been worked upon by Professor 
Lippold and others; the first remilte of (his 
exlitorial activity are this halfvolume devotrd 
to the Sale delle Mise, tle Sala Rotonda, and 
the Sala a Croce Greca- 

The main arthacological problini to be selved 
inthe Salw delle Mie m4, of course, that of the 
Muses themeclves, IL judges thet the Muses 
not only belong together in their present form, 
Init are abo coped from a single complex of 
originals, “These he supposes to have been 
bronves of the carly third century, bur he does 
net attempt to deine ther origin more closely. 
To the seven wtatuwed in the Vatican I adde's 
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fragmentary statue (yoin the Luddervist collection 
i the Museo delice Terme (Schreiber 2}. [tas 
uncertain whether there wat ever.a ninth; Lm 
not disposed to melude Crete Greea 371. which 
Amelung wished Wo bring iste the group. He 
alu» definitely exclutles the Apollo 316, witich 
wae found with the Muses. As some of the 
Muses are standing, while others are seated on 
rocks; it seems likely that the composition of the 
original group was asymunetrical and informal, 
with the fguted placed, perhaps, on different 
levels, as on the Archelacs relict; the Roman 
copies. however, 2cem. to have been ty some 
extent unifornuilised in frier to wit a. syn 
mrtrical architectonic setting. L. judges the 
copies to be of Avie manufacture, and to date 
from ibe second century after Christy the 
original group; be thinks, may have stood some- 
where in the Greek Est. 

The herm inictibed with the name of Aspasia 
525 i treated with more respect than it has 
generally received. L. is of opinion -that the 
imsctiption is pchther a modern forgery nor an 
ancient addition ta a work originally destined 
for another purpose,. He thinks that the portrait 
may have been evolved in Socratic circles during 
the fourth ceatury, and have been based perhaps 

on the actual evidence of Aspusia’s -tomb-reliel. 
The tuclon-coture unhikely to be takes over 
from « fifih-century portrait, but is posible in 
the fourth. save thot o Hellenistic or Roman 
artist would have desgned the herm differently 
(he doce not, however, my in what woy),-and 
sects 16 reject Curtis's ascripition of the work 
to an Alezantrian school... [1 seeme easier, nenn 
the less, to regard lt ad o somewhat clasiching 
product of the Hellenistic period than asa 
product of the fourth cenmry; such delicate 
pointt are hard to prove ina Roman copy, and 
judgment! in such cases is hound to be largely 
aubjoctive, | 

In discussing the date of the original of the 
Antisthenes: portrait 307, Ls. considers it io be 
contemporary with the old age of the philosopher 
(first quarter of the fourth century), though 
hevitating to adopt Arudt’s segestion of Demirci. 
rics of Alopeke ax the author, He admits that 
a’ compared with the portraiture of Silanion 
thie shews a mmch-heightenedl cepressiveness; 
arm this andoubied fat might be though! to 
imply that the type was 2 liter creation—perhiaps 
na lite as the end of the century: Ip be hard to 
find so much romantic individiudlisation 86 marly 
in the history of Cireek portraitseulptire 

1's special suudies in he dating of copies 
erable him in distinguish more confidently than 
mont the periods in which several well-known 
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statues were mailte, “To take only three examples 
from the Sala. Rotomia: He conjectures that 
the copies of the Sarapis of Bryaxis (cf. the Zeus 
of Otricoli 349) were made In Egypt. on account 
of their poor quality (for marble sculprure was 
never & motive craft in Egypt, where omrble 
was saree). and ihet therefore the Zeus of 
Qiricoli may be earlier than Ir Iooks ai first 
‘githe. “The Hira Barberini 546 L. traces back 
to.an original of about 420 Bic., and to ihe school 
of Agorakritos; the copy is Hachnanic, or a litle 
later. The colossal statue OF Juno Sospita 452 
it deecriied as an Aurelian copy of an eclectic 
archaising cult-siaiue of the Antonine perio at 
Lanuvium. Thee judgments may seem per 
haps overconfident; it f encouraging, hurw- 
ever, to find someone buld encugh to make @ 
start with the obscure problem of daring the 
Roman copies of Greek sculpture, . 
Yn describing the portraits in the Sala Romnda, 
L. makes several judgments which are worth 
noting. He rejects, for example, Curtius’s 
aitempt to renanie the colossal itatue of Nerva 
aa Galha, though he admits that the head bears 
little resemblance ro the: head from Tivoli in the 
Terme: There is, however, » considerable like- 
ness between thé profile (eee detail on pl. 46) 
and the coin-portraie of Galba [¢,g. Stickeiberg, 
ol. 27). J. compares the colossal statue of 
Claudius 530 with that at Olympia signed by 
Philsthenaios and Hegias, and remarks that in 
spite of this fact the original was a Roman 
creation: it was probably made in the Emperor's 
lfetime—the divinised forms have nothing to do 
with the conircratio as such, and the circumstances 
of this cyent make it improbable that many 
rtatucs of the Divus Claudius were erected. L. 
rejects the conventional designatroz of Pertinax 
fur the coleasal “bearded bead 956; be ascribes 
it to the third century, but docs not attempt to 
identify it. The structure of the hair, forehead 
and beard reminds one somewhat of Macrimus. 
1. ascribes the colowal head of Mota 544 10 the 
pened of Marcus Aurelius: the workmanship 1% 
too advanced for the period ¢, i29, though 
naturally ‘the artis’ would have uted a con- 
temporary likeness, ‘The identification of the 
colossal head 454 a8 Julia Domna is abandoned, 
but I. docs not suggest an alternative. Ly 
Gnclined to acerpt Curtios’s identification of 
the portrait-head inthe Sala a Croce Greru 567 
as Gleypaira, 
Thr iwo meat important exhibits in the Sala 
a Croce Greea are naturally the porphyry 
sarcophasy of Camstantina 966 and Helesa 589. 
‘These (wo monuments ave lately been examined 
by two Swedidh erchuediogists, E. Sjoqvist and 
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A. Weathalm. (Opus Archareligica, | (1934), 
pp. § Hf), who have concluded fram the remark- 
able stylistic dilerences berween their relict- 
decorations that they differ considerably im 
date, thar of Comstantina belonging to the fiairth 
century and that of Helena vo the second hall of 
the secund. ‘This view was fornrerly propagated 
by Rieg! and Frothingham, but m now generally 
abandoned; L. agrees with the majority of 
fmoodem opinion. ly is true that there is some 
raemblane between the compesition of the 
mounted Romans trampling on barbarians on 
the long sides of the sarcophagus of Helena and 
the decursto on the base of the Antonine colin 
in. the Giardino della. Pigma, bat Roedenwaldt 
haa pointed out that this [keness is purely 
superficial, “The figures on the sarcophagus were 
almost without exeeptian restored in the cigh- 
teenth century, and are thos more classcistic am 
sivle than the originals are likely tw have been; 
aud their purely abstract pelation to the relicf- 


‘ground would have beer impossible m the Anton- 


ine age, Moreover, the shape and dimensions 
of the two garcophagi correspond closely, ancl. 
they are altogether of fourth-cemury type. Tlie 
divergent styles of decoration are also quite 
possible in = period whose artistic: idiom was 
hy nouncanms uniform; very great discrepaticies 
are noticeable in works which belong uncqucation- 
ably to the age of Constantine, 

The geweral arrangement of text-and plotes 
follawa that adopted in the pwo cartier volumes; 
there is nomirally » considerable inpproverrent 
im the quality of the ihistrations. 

RK. H. 


wink Horwes-Barneer, Pp. xii- 80; Ie 
plates, Leiden: 1945. BKonead Triltech. 

A great deal of thought and much snudy al 
material Wave gooe to the making of this -cxmay 
on carly Greek composition; too much thiught, 
mtfeed, for it suffers from the general ascription 
to a. primitive art of alms and intentions that 
belong toa more sophisticated age. “The author 
implics, though she docs oot actually state, thud 
the artists were all full of the philosophy of art, 
striving cach of them consciously to achieve 
unity without undue sacrifice of the parts, or 
hice wrid trying to emphasise the party without 


damage to the whole. 7 
in dealing with vase drawings, naturally the 
main stock of her omaterial, she ignores the 


clement of decoration, the relation of the fyures 
ty the vase, which through most of the pened of 
which she treats was the dominating factor. 
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She is at her best in her enthusiastic apprecia- 
‘ton of the Bryzos paimer, and at her worm for 
her rest fanciful, for too mich fatwa the fault 

af thie book) where (p. 55) she applica different 
interpretations ta ‘the attitudes of the two 
Jisteners on the Berlin kyathos (Fiz. xi, 29). 
There are very full) references to. Whustrations, 
twelve plates of gond halftone, and an index 
toall the works quoted, arranged under rset. 

LP D. 


Der Nicbidemmaler, By T. B. L. Wenerer 


(Hilder Griechischer Vetsem, edd. ‘Beaziry and 


Jaconstuat, Heft 8). Pp..2g; 23 plates. 
Berlin: Hetarich Keller. 20m. 
The standard of illustration, the main feature 


of this senes, (8 of high a® in earlier yolume, 


aryl the texi admirably ceoonhiness hreviiy with 
‘a setting forth of the esiertial points. Thr 


details on which the relative dating: of the vases 


i hasecl are adequately idicated, and we are 
shown tetéene why it is best to think ihai the 
Niobid painter ard the Altamura painter were 
‘two, not one and the same, though their periods 
overlapped. In discussing ube vase that gives 
the painter his modem name the author Gomes 
tO the view that ihe ‘Argonauts in Leno" i 
after all the best interpretation of the sorne on 
the front, and he goes on to discuss how fir this 
vase and onr or two more rellect the grear 
wall pamtings ‘ff Potygrotus and his fellows, 
a question which gives this vase-painter hi 
tiain infers. For the author in his ahort final 
‘appreciation docs oot clam that be is in the 
front rank, Ie tacks ftes. Jp might have 
been added that, however fine he drawing 
(whith rowed Reichhold's enthindaam'\, he 
is wanting sonictinies In a proper seme of whal 
should be the pomary function of lis fures, 
Namely to decorate:the vase. 
}. PD. 


Shapes and names of Athenian vases 
By G M.A. Ricarrer and M. J. Miexe. 
Pp. xxiv + 92; 99 diheiratiom. in the x1; 
ig! figures. on 34 plute. New York: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1995. 


Sr.aqo.. 

The deligitiul jiele book ‘haz grown out of an 
earlicr work bry Mise Bichter, Shafer of Greet 
Vas, published! « dozen year ago, butdin. the 
growing it hus been imypreved out of all recog 
nition. First, imitead of u few steck iustmsions 
of the forme, we are-now given in each cree 3 
scrie.of pectures arranged in chronalogical tellin, 
wo that the history of every vase-shape leape 
to the ryo—the change of emphasis free breudih 
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te belek the increasing elaboration of the deus 
ete. “The Whutrations are, ae before, hased 
mainly on the rich collection of the Métro 
politan Museum but ollier rites mre now 
freely drawn upon to complete. the serics. 
Seondly, there is a full discussion Of ancient 
va¢e-names, Wherein the authors are carchul to 
emphasise which are certain, which doubeful, 
ail which ore merely scholars’ fice retaiiied 
for the sake of convenience. There iy much 
important information im this scttign; ootevery 
archaeologist knows, for instance, that there is 
ne-authority for pelihe, that oins ie Moe a aig 
fop lehey but a drinking-ciupy, that Aplicheis is the 
truce Attic ward for what we call pyxtr,-or that 
cofvie connor be pinoed down to -any shape. 
With this text ore ‘iiterspereed illustrations, 
taken from vase-paintings, shewirg the varius 
shapes in daily we among ie anceocs. There 
is a full Inbliography and, finally, the book ia 
atiracively printed and woderate in price 
This is a work which the achalar carmot ignore, 
while the beginner will fined it # moet practical 
immroduction to the study of Greek vases. 


1 A, Museo di Spina, 
Pp. ata; 178 illustrations Ferrara; a 
cute Hel Soetine- 995. 424, 

The fines in the cemetery of Valle Trebba, 
near Comacchio, in the delta of the Po; kave 
mow been transfered from the Soprintendenza a 
Bologna te the Palace of Ludovico dl Moro at 
Ferrara, which has been restored and refitted jo 
receive them, “The site was disenvered in jee, 
wm] excavation a stl] gomg on. The rarilest 
grave: dare from the end of the sixth eenrmury, 
the latest from the early thind. So rich « burial 
ground mut have belonged toa great city, ani 
thar citv ly believed to: hye been Spina. The 
extraordinary nnportance wf Vaile Trebba may. 
hor illustrated hy a comparson with what had 
eens hitherin the chief North Ltalian site of the 

. Rolowna. Same goo vases have been. 
found at Bologna; but i650 vases from Valle 

Trebba had passed through the workshop bv 

P35, ao sone thousands more have still in be. 

Weal wiih, The quality ic at least-oqual to that 

Of the Bolovia vases, atl there ane many masecr- 

pieces; the condition is much bewer: the graves 

were undinurbed: they are realy all sitwle 
intemmen; aml mot of them have (been. 
excavated with erupiloc cate, Besides caace 
there ore Boe Etruscan brent, Architertur- 
dilly the cemetery offers nothing: hut in other: 
respects it comparable: to the greatest Ttalian 
ats. 


Few af the finds, have been pulblighed. 4 


By &. AuRmoEMa, 
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libliography is given in the preface: two 
special praise. The final publication haz bee 
rlanned on a magmiicent scale, and cannot 
appear, one must suppose, for some years. The 
prearat work gives an excellent account of the 
site. of the eeeavatinns, of the modes of burial, 
god of select raves with their contents: ilus- 
trated by a few of Mr. Finamore’s wonderful 
drawings and a good many of Mr, Promi's 
wonderful photegraphs Dr. Aungemmut pays 
generous tribute to his fellow-workers, Dr. 
Negrioli, Mir, Proni, anc Mr. Pinamore. 

In 1920, by the kindness of Dr, Aurigemma, 1 
was able tospend two days looking at the vases. 1 
was notallowed to take neta—that was the official 
—ani the olarrvations that follow are based, 
apart from the pictures in this:book and in pre- 
vious publications, on. what I wrote down while 
my memory was fresh. 1 give cross-references 
where the author does not. I inclide some notes 
of Miss Haspelion the late bE vases She has 
not seen the originals, and has only the minute 
halftones to go by. The term she dee are 
exploinest in ber alte Black—jigured Lakythim, 
which is in (he press, I mark lier-notes with an 
HH. | 
Tithe-page: the maenad seems not ito be 
mocntioned In the text: ihe comes froma fr, by 
the Methyse painter; perhaps of a dinos: Biv. 


se on p. tag. P. x, see ot p. By. Pp: be-xii 


(ancient texts on Spina): in the ‘first line of 
text i read) Bectuborres—fortletorns. if a Tit 
print in the “Teubner text; text 4, here te- 
printed from (. Miiller, is highly. conjectural ; 
grea) wio§ in line g; text 7 it taken from an 
olmalete iext of Tiny. Pe xm, sce on ip. ary 
Pexvil. seeonp. 14s. P.1, above, sce on-p.i4t, 
Porpbelow,sco.on p. 72g. Pit, 2,sre on p, got, 
f. 4h, columa-keater: by the some hand, a 
pelike in Mykonos (A, youth fluting and -youth 

ii jig and pointed amphora; fo 6, an 
ltar). VP.52, se0\0n p. 229.. P. 43, above, ae 
p2ig, FP. 59, below, sce on p.tsg. -P. 55, bf 
vars: +, Daybreak painter (HL); 9, kotyle ol 
the Heron group; g, painter of the linif-patmetres 
(HL3; 5. workshop of the Athena painter? (H.); 
6; hydria, painter of the half-palmettes (1); 0, 
Beldan: workshop (Hi): 9 belenys to 4 clase, 
often wih this subject, near the Haimon 
painter; 10, and the amphora-fr. 13. would 
ace. to be o litthe-carlter. than -the, other br. 
vases found. on the site, at least thoes preblishedt ; 
vi (also Nido 1927, p. 153, 4), wear the Haimon 
painier (H,)z ea, ef, Coll, Pozsi, no. 454, Em- 
pewion painier? (H.): 14, Hannon workshop 


SY 
(Hu); 15, painier of the half-palmerites 1H). 
P, 57, second jug from right, workshop of the 
Athena painter (HL. PF. 459, above, colomn- 
krater, probably by the Harrow paititer. P. 39, 
heft, ef. another hf. cinochoe, NaS 1ge7, p. 194, 2- 
P. 50, bottom, see on p. bi, P. 61, thi cup with 
the lovesmime Hipparchos is not by Epikteros, 
but-by the patwter.of the Honn cup or wery like 
him! a cup-fr. published by Negriolt UWS 1ye7, 
pi. 445) Imight be a thule earlier thaw this, ancl, os 
Negrioll says, the earliest vase found on the sine, 
for-none of the bfvasesseempolder, P.tg,a late 
cup by the Panaitios painter or an carly one by 
Ones. P. G7, middle (already Moursion, 16, 
pl 8, ta), column-kraier by the Pig painter: 
ef epecially his columm-krater with the same 
subiect in Brussels, Kogo3. Another columm- 
krater by this painter is published in NaS 1927, 
p. 147 (whence 44 ro2i, p. 190, fig. 1). P. 67, 
right, cup, see on p. 6g, P. 69, cup with Danae 
by the Eucharides painter: already published in 


‘a popular article by Colesanticin Aivista dil 


Popele d'Italia, Now, q28 (p. 42). which T shall 
quite as APL P, 72, bell-krater by the Pulsano 
painter (see Met, Mur. St. 4. p. 140, no. 26): the 
discovery of a vase by him ac Valle Trebba, 
where no broliote rf, hae beem found, points to 
his havmg been an Athenian, ot sumgrated in 
Metr. Afws. Si, in apite of his provincial atyle. 
P. 73, cup: bm't this one of Busi” eervane 
rather than the king himeelf? The thing tu the 
field iz ma bundle of spits, Manner of the 
Brygos painter. P..75, cup by the painter of 
‘Tarquinia RC tra: (ee Cam. Fr, p. go con 
pl. D, 2); replica on hia cup in Manchester, 
JHS 54. p. poy; cf abo Heidelberg tho 
fraiker, ph 2g). Another cop by him fren 
Valle ‘Trebbs is figured in NaS tgo7, pl. 21, 4 
(GF: Le), Pp 7h coliommn-krater ly the 
painter of the Bruscl omochosi: Laurens 
($i. Ebr. 2, p. 699) bas already compared. at wit 
the cohunin-krater by that arint-in Bologna. 
Also by him the volute-krater Nd iq27, \p.. 087, 
P. 8), calvx-krater by the same painter ma i 
hydria in Goluchow (CV. pl. 20,0: see JS 
sa,.p. 142), Ppotgs, by the Miupersis painter 
(inte phase of the Tystkiewice painter) ) bre 
handles anil armament this panathenaic ampliora 
goes With Bologna 154, which ie aot, liowever, 
hy the anne painter, P87, 1. bi, hydria; ct. 
the Warzburg amochoe 759 (Lamglota, pl, tog: 
see FHS fa. 9t). PF. 87, 2 (and pp. i and 
} netk-pelike of arare shape: Ikesj, the bf, 
anes in bton (Tilvard, fope, pl. 4.29) and New 
York (Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names, Tig. 
32). The fine lion and lioness are by the Berlin 
painter: of, Bet. Mali, pl. ig amdlp. ry. For 
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lion and lioness om the neck of a vase cf. the 
netck-amphora Leningrad my. 262 (St. 1505). 
P.-87, 3, bE oinochoe of the Athena painter's 
thape (FL), P. Bg, see on p. 87, 2. Pp. oi-g, 
peike by the Pan painter (Paa-Maler, p, 24, no. 
$3): P. 95, cohurmmlrater by the Rephalos 
painter. P..97, terracottas and plastic vases: 
A. states an p. 54 that "trade relations beiween 
Spina and Greece were the exclusive monopoly 
of Arie merchants,” but ever though the vat 
Thajority of the imported vases were Aric, how 
ean we tell that they all reached Spinain Aric 
bottems? and met all the imports from Greeee 
were Attic: of the terracetias o7 this plate, the 
“mask.” 3, 9, tho seated saryr, iii, 4, and the 
seared aiom: iii, 7, are mot Atte, but Ease 
Greek, doubtless Rhutlian (ef, to give only a 
few example, Clara Rhody, 3 p. 1u7, 4 pp. 
116 and 2q6 for the * maak” \ ibid. 4) ppei48 ancl 
19%, or Blinkenbery, Lindos; pis. 1o8-q, for the 
aatyr: Cl. RAL, p. 127, and-4, pr 908, Blinken- 
berg, pl. 10g, 22tg, for the goddess); the tortoise 
(HE, 5) may be Rhodinn too (see CL RA 4, p- cot, 
and Blinkenberg, pl. t14). the doll (iii, 4) (see 
Gt Rh Ay Ps 314), possihiy even tie dove and the 
Tanate; etc also on p. to5,. PF. .o7, the 
ball ii, 4 fp. ris, NaS yga7, plig, 2 and AM 
roa8, po rad, Ge. ie), thee bull di, 2 (apparenth:= 
WdS 1994, pl. 1.5, Bedale, 4, p. 408, Ad 1906, 
p. oo. but «differently reatoces the fallew-teer 
bie 5.(p. Go; dS 1524, pl. 15, 17 Dadalo, 5, p. 
413), the bull i, 4 (VES igeg, pl tg, 45 Dedals, 
&. p 400), and the punther iii, 6, are from 2 
angle fourth-century fabric, doubtless Etruscar; 
another panther oy) the sanw style, from Tar- 
quima, & in the Britsh Museum, 74. f—20, 49. 
The fawn ii; 5 t& also Esruscam: similar 
fawee in the Louvre (H 1.76) and, from 
Populoma, in Florence (NOS 1905, p. sf, betiw, 
middie); of. alo the vase from Comacchio 
published iy NdS ty24. pl. 415, 2, and Datale, 
Se P. att.. (PL gg, see on p. 97, il, 4, Of the 
plastic head-vaies on p. tol, the upper row 
and the third and fifthin the tower are Attic, the 
other three Booecan, if, 1 (ole Pp: roo aml 
RP? p. 44) and fi, 2 (albedo pr. 004) belong to the 
last of Etrusdon beed-vases spuediod by Albizzat 
bh Pont. Ace. 14, pp: 2a1—ga), and wo may the 
sualler vase (u, 4) (vas 1927, p. 169):. For 
the Attic head-vasei ace toy Charmos im FHS aa: 
Heh ps 170s 18) hele (Ory gouge J 
(NaF 1g24, pl ig, 9) and H,-q to group G tac 
aleo FHS 45, PO) s4, 995 (0 group Neo ,5 to 
group. ©, -P. 19g, see. on p. 101, ul, 4. PF. 109, 
oon p. TOE, ii, Zz. P. tog, 4, 1 in the Eastern 
Greek, probably Rholian yas mentioned by 
Negnoll in Weds 1097, pitt Whee Attic import 
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dies ont at Valle Trebha in. the couse of the 
fourth century, ti place & partly taken by an 
(rilian fabric af which spectinens are given on 
PP. 105-19: Gn this ace Negrioli in WuS roe4, PP. 
aha-ay. P. iri, i, 3:- another, Nad 1934. pp. 
292, above: gee Negrioli. P. 129, Jekanms with 
common fourth-cemtury decoration, of,.cepecially 
ame in Naples (AML 22, p. 679) ara! qe from 
Moentefortign (ML 9, pl. 22,9), P25, iq, 
fish-plates? fir the lowest fish ji’ rg cf. the fish 
plate Olyithes, 5. pi. .119; forthe beft-hand fish 
in q the fish-plate CX 1876, pl 5, re-19; Au 
moat be right in calling the Ferrara plates Aric. 
The phialai p. 123, 5-4, look Etruscan, P. 126, 

i, 9c there ore teplicas of this Attic oinochod in: 
Rhodes (13092: CLRh_4; p: 252, 2) ami Londan, 
hy. -7. 1696), both from Caonures, P: 126, 


ii, shold ale be Artic, and perhaps i, 1. 


ii, pisof! Coumthia” fabrics another i4 figured 
in, NT 1637, p. 148, 2; a third was ‘sald, o« 
from ‘Comacclio, at Sotheby's in 1925: Cam- 
bridge 269 (CF pl. 43, 29) ia fourth, Negrioll 
had already potierd thai ane of the Ferrara 
tlahbastra, and twoamall jugs found with it, were 
‘Gnathian ' (dS 1oa7, p. 148); so, | think, ba 
p. 128, i, 2; and p. 126, il, 2 and ni, 4 may be, 
for" sorne- of the: vases. of theed types: are. A 
gues too far, therefore, though only a trifle, 
when he denies all export of vases frots Apulia to 
Spina (pp. tog and b24), 
P. 227 i figured in VeS 1904, p:-299; and in 
Dadalo, 51 Pe 4o7, where said tn belong to the 
‘ wo-called Etrusco-Campanian fabric: Negrioli 
saw thai it was Greek, and Wo mow be Attice— 
compare O/githas, 5, pl. 143, $59% 90 smust | 
and i, 5 on p. rq, The ram's head chyton-p, 
126 (and pp. ¥, 1, and 45; NdF toa4, pl ta, 
4; Bedale, = bl. at p, 400 and pp. gog—57 AA 
nat. p. 24: RPI ioe, p- 43, above) ls evidently 
a favourite, perhaps because of its ugly shape: 
hae F. Pol op. 24): the pictures are by tho 
Ercizia painter. ‘The mule-head thyton p. F391 
(and NaS io27, plot7, 4, 214 fqe8, p. 4, 
fig. 11) is of the same period. P, 149, eup : 
cf. the Fauvel cup Stackelberg pli 47. 1-9 and 
the cop-fr. Agom P, 1qa4, 10 be published in 
Hejerna, with other cups in the same style, by 
Miss ‘Tateott, P, 95, mye with the death of 
Cassandra: thid reminded ime of the Mykonos 
cup doe. t2, pl g—10; and the lid (not the 
receptacle, which is by the Marlay painter) of 
the London pyxis FAS 41, pl. 6. P.137, am: 
the animal if 4 fawn, nota gaat; the youth is 
sorely Apollo, and there is no thought of sacrifice : 
recalls the Aberdeen painter (CV Oxford, p. 108, 
and CF p, g1,-an pl. FF, BOB, P. 190, ii, 4 
it 5, kecoon p. i27. PL 19g, ii, 4, kotyle: 
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*fhishoy” atyle (see CV Oxford, p. 94, on pl. 
42, qi: cf Robinson Ofmthay 5 pl, a8. PL 14a, 
ii; S42 Thore glass from the site, NaS 1424, J). 
gox. Pp. igi5 (and pp. xvii and 1): A. 
righily compares this volute-krater with a vase of 
ihe sanie dhape it Bologna, 27g: i is by the 
game: artics, the Boreas painter, BY 47, 2: 
Marathon workshop, ch «specially CY Athos 
TI H, pl. ro, 2 (A). PL 447, 5 (anid p- 140; 
Nat yq27,- pl i6; 44 road, p.otgr; APE p, 
go, L; Philpppart, Secchantes, pl. 4. bj, bell- 
krater by the Altumurmi pomter. PL 149, 
seo on p. 147). 3. Pp. tgi-j, volute-krater; 
alsa by the Altamura painter, as A, is inclined to 
think. PL 149, calumn-krater by the Hephantos 
painter [painter of the Naples Hephaistos). 
TP 159, column-keater by the pamter of the 
‘Florence ccntauromachy, P.igi,i) sand => Attic 
stemmed plates like these are remarkably common 
on the site ——with heads, p. 167, p. 225, Ds 2515 
with wheels p. 167,193, p. 207; with borders 
only, p: 201, 'p. 207, p- 237—) assume that most 
of these plates arestemuned, A heac-plate from 
Gemanchio is in-the British Museum [where it 
passes as Ermiscan instead of Atnc); another, 
in Warzbury, published by Langlote (pi, 245, 
870), who calls it, wrongly I think, Apulian : 
the only other head-plates or wheel-plates I 
know are Bologna §7o and 471 (heads) and 
572 (wheel); bot two fc, in the Louvre. (ir. 
Cp, 1567 and 1470) may be from such, P. 
161, 3, 4, cinochee: ‘fat-hoy" style or near, 
sccoon Pp. hag, 1 4 Pe iy, 1, 2, mot far 
from the last, Pp, 164-5, calyx-krater by the 
Achilles painter: the inscription looks odd, 
ig27, pp. 146 aml 188), P. 167, middle (ane 
pp: (60-91; API pp. 344i Metr. Ades St, . 
p. reg: Webwtéer, Miolidien-Mfaler, pl. 1h), calyx- 
krawre ‘by the Niobidh painter, P. 167, for the 
plates see ori p. 11, 4,4. Pp. 169-71, see On P. 
167, P. 175, culyx-keater:: near the painter of 
the Petrograd Amazonomachy, “The cilyx- 
krater p. 177, like the vulute-krater with the 
gam subject in Bologna (260: Mow. 11, pil 
P. 199, i, a: volute-krater, occ on p.- tLe 
Pf 176, 1, 4 and 64) both head-vases belung to 
my group J, see on p. tot, where the right 
hand one is figured. FP. 179, 1,7: 1 sawp 
cali-krater with this anbject by the painter of 
Hie Petrograd Amazonnmachy, and this may be 
it, Por the plite on p. 179, see un p, tbr. 
Pp. ifn—5 (and p. 179, 1, 3, Alem. Am Ae. G, pl. 
gz RPI p. 49, 4). Volute-krater: group of 
Polvgnotos: it recalls the Hector painter, but 
aiso the Robinson beil-krater Samminng Loshherke, 


91 
pl. a, 498 A. supposes the partner of Dionysos 


jo be Hekate = he reac the inscriplionsas .. x. Of 
ane , KAGE, the first bemg a mutilated yernen 


of “leno, the second a garbled version of 


xem: | ‘have got the first jmeripnon 
down as %, GE, but lay no stress on a note 
made some dime after Secine the vase; the 
wcond reada KAOE, with nothing, [ think, 
missing. T. took this for an ill-writlen «aie, 
with a bad lambda: the other instripiion foro 
garbled eckas; and the parcdros af Dionysos 
for Semele, perhaps, rather than Hekate, 
comparing an inscribed cup in Naples (Aull, 
Nop. na. 6, pl: 19). and remembering the 
end of the fragmentary Homeric hymn to 
Dionysos, P, 189, bronze candelabrum: A, 
thinks that the dancer is wearing a kind 
of sweater over ber chin, and so Minto in 
speaking of a somewhat similar dancer from 
Grvieto (40 tog. Pp Bs), but is it mat the 
upper part of hee chiran? P_1gq: for the platcs 
wre on p. 161. P. rag. the calyx-krater, see on 
p.195. P. 193, 7ight, above, cup by the Calliope 
painter. Pp. t95—a and p. 198 and RPI p. 41): 
calpekrater by the painter of the Petrograd 
Antazonantiachy (see Ens, 94, Ps 245), hie master- 
piece. A. xitys that Kore is * here called Hekate," 
but itis surely Hekate, not Kore; ef. the London 
hydria FH iBg (Man, 1, ple as GY pl, S4, a) 
P. sot, for the plates see on p- 161. Poaor, lla iby 
sce én p. 203. This tomb contained. eight 
little Attic dishes decorated with amphorac, 
wheels; dolphins, im silhourtte; another & 
figured on p. 11: and « tenth, sold st Satheby's 
as from Carnacchio, bo oow Lo Onchord lace cr 
Oxford, p17, on pl 64,0). Adria is the ohiel, 
dite for these after Comacchio: two af the Adrian 


are figured by Schoene (pl. 20, 22 and pa. 22, 2), 


Others are-mentioneat in GV Oxford, |e,; Mr. 
J. We Lawrence haa a fr, of one from Populonia.. 
P 201, fi, 3 and 5: 4 fs figured in. Wd 1927, pl. 
i>, 2: 2 third oinochoe of this uncommon shite, 
With the sare deagn, 2 fhymg bird of prey, wae 
sold at Sotheby's in 1425 at fram Comarchio. 
Po aor, ii, 4. otpochor by the Shuvalow painter. 
Poaeg (aml p, 204.1, 4 and RPI p. 49, below, 


icf); neck-ampliora by the painter of the 
Petrograd Amazonomachy, finer than his 


London: vase of the same shape. -Py2o05 (and. in 


part, NdS 1927, pl, ry, 2), fre. oF'a noble volute- 
Later with scene or scenes from the Angonautica ; 
ii belongs to the group of Folyguotos, and A. 
notiess the ceosemblance to the calyx-krater: p. 
igs, which we have assigned to the painter of 
the Perrograd Amazenomachiy, P, 207, for the 
plates ece cit p. 161. PL aay, middic, and pp: 


20), & wonderful volute-krater by Palicm (on the 
painter sec Aull, Metr, Mlwi. o4, pp. ro7—1o). 
‘The *Ketorn of Hephaistos* haz novel features: 
Hera sits on the magic throne with toes mrned 


right out, just ay Hepheaistos does on his donkey: 


In the Francois wase; there the atiinide shows 
Hephaistos” lameness: there it emphasises ihe 
appropratencss of Hephaistos’ revenge: Hera 
Hishiked him for hia lameness; he retalintes by 
making her legs useless. Another novelty is 
the siten [net ‘harpy") whe holds the fan 
for Hera: she no doubt went with the threne, 
was made by Hephaistoe-and formed part of 
his preeent: for sirens connected with Hera 
fe Pow. G, 44,4. P. 214, middle, and pp. 
mi, 53, ond 415-9 CAP? pp. 39-40; the 
neck-picture’ B. WM 99, pil 13, and p. 6, 
and AAd yz, ps 124g), voluw-krater with the 
Seven agaimt Thebes and other -nomble 
pictures; the artist belongs fo the school of 
the Niobid painter, and we have another 
vaso by fim, the yolute-krater Bologna 279 
(Pinhl, fig. 408), Messerschmidt (AAP fc.) im- 
genicaily miprpposes (hat stage-winegs, wopacetyrs, 
are represented in the “anodos" picture on dhe 
heck: ‘ageinst this, perhaps, (het the ame 
upngh! occurs in the Busirs picture on the other 
Wide of the neck (cutting off part of the rucht- 
han! figure): and in the neck-picture on a 
cunlempurary woluteKrates in New York (FR 
plor6). The man with the torches seers to he 
wearing a short chiton with a poikilon over ir: 
this does not characterise him as ‘ workman. of 
wandernr,’ for it is wor, to give one eaonple, 
bv the Archon Basile on ue neck of Podion's 
vaer (p. 207). The man may be Dionysos, oe 
GV Oxford, p. 222, om pl. 66,40, Pp. 221, 
calyx-krater with Iphigenia in ‘Tuuris, well 
publithed by AL lin Dadale, (2, pp. gar (also 
ALA tga, p. 458)> A. caw that iv wae Antic, of 
the early fourth ecutury, and [am sorry jo 
fot Mr, Philippant (Call) de ey. oro em Stalie. 
ii, ye. 5) correcting 7A, and seserting iP to 
be “not Attic ut AiticoNaligte' (Philippart, 
pl. 14, a. dl 44, p. 193, ls wleo Attic), “By the 
same hand a the Iphigenia vase, a bell-krater 
ft in Heidelberg (agr, Kraiker pl. 46). FP. 225: 
for (ie plates ame on p. iit. Po 225, ti, 9, bf 
Ickythie: Murthem grup, cf op. tq? (HL). 
P, 225. li, 2, dinochoe, Dionysos waned satyee: 
the pp. 5¢ and 229, and MS 1925, pl. ai, o: 
tie date shomld be: somewhere about goo: 
P. 225, middle (aut) p. 247, NaS 1927, pl 15, 4A 
i928, p. rgo, fig, 8), hydria. by Polygnoten 
(W.uPol p. $i): thé presence of Pelupe at the 
ero of Theus by Peleus is strange: such 
yerial never have two subjects in one. frieze. 
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P_ 22g, ee p. 225, fii, 2. Pl 24t, for the plites 
seep. 1Gt. PL 291, li, t (and p, 094), cinochoe 
by the Shuvalov painter. PY. 2yt, G4, ainoehoe 
by the Eretria painter. =P. 295, s¢e-on-p; 241, fi, 
ty Pl2g7, i and 4, cf. Bologna 978 (Zannoni 
pl. ait, 4). PF. 2704.4 jane! WalS tQ27, pl. 20), 
a good bell-krater by Polyqmotos (FL Pulp. Bi}: 
on the inscription MWticesde sce AZA 1oay, 
p. 360. FP, 297, for the plates sec on p, 16%, 
P. 239, bell-krater by the Clic painter, PL apn, 
from an dinochde, shape 4, by the Shivaliy 
pawoter, with Perseus pursued. 

OF the few vases pulilished elewhere and oof 
here, fer us add the following to those mentioned 
above —The calyx-krater fr. Nd} igo7, pl. 19,0 
has a replica, as Negrioll ohecrved, of the * Death, 
of Talos* on the fatea yolutve-kroter (FR pl. 
S8—yi) mod is close to it in style, There is o 
column-krater by the Cleveland painter in 
Ferrara, with the death of Ratneus; but l wae 
wrong | PamMaler, ip, 16) in identifying in with 
the Kaineus vase figured iin NaS 4924, p. 287, 
which is later. ‘The oinochor Nad toa7, p. 156, 
mw no. 932 in Schefold’s Crleriachungen, pi 372: 
the pelike of early Rerch style, NdS i927, p. 155, 
Ho his no. 990; the pelilke of full Kerrch style, 
NdS ioag, p. 2q0, his no, gap, de the latess 
Ate vase poblished frdm the site. Che fourth- 
century Einscan duck-askes AWS 1927, pli 17, 
i, belongs to a class of which the finest is inthe 
Brith Museum (G, 153, Panofka, Portals, pl. 
90): sce Albizvati in AAS go, p. tau, whe 
te three in Florente: others, AVL 24, p. it, 
lig. 35 7) NaS 19ga, p. 96, 5), Str. 9; pl aa, 5, 
five in the Louvre (H 97-to1), one in the: 
Cabinet des Médailles, aul two formerly m the 
Bourguignon collection, one from Cit di Pieve, 
the other from Orvieto (Pexte #2 mury roa) pl 5. 
76 ond Uy), | 

|. DB 


Gorpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Pologus, 
fascicule 2: Collections de Cracovie. 
By K. Bias Pp: 70; g2plates., Cracow! 
Academie Polonaise, 1935, 40 ci, 

There are fewer goed pieces in. the second 
Polish instalment than in the firsts but the Cracow 
vases arc many and varied, and Dr, -Bulaw’s 
teeniptions, as before, shew knowledge and tate. 

Ceartoryski Miseom, “The hytria pl. 9, 10 
belongs lo a group of yaks, contemporary with 
early Lydon, which cluster pound thir Louse 
bydria F6 (CF Louere. TL, He, pl 49, i—z'. 
The “Siang * cup pl. 4. 9 incaurely. restored ? 
the hination, for example, does nov make 


seme, PLoS, gr chdbe small neck-amophora 


Munch i502 A (] 470: A, Gerhard, AY pl 





ao5, rai: Pip 8.2: DP think. one can say from 
thie photographs that my ancient work ia visible 
on this cup at presents itt quite posible that 
ancient drawing tes woder the modern drawing, 

somewhat Tike that of the Caulmur painter's 
cup in: Vienna (von Licken, pl, 97), or the carly 
Macronian cop Munich 2644), Pl. 4, tr: in 
Camthana Frageiruts, Th $4, mn c8, T eheweel that 
some of the fragments ol this cup were in 
thee Villa Giulia. Pi in, 2: sorry to sav that the 
drawing of thisin Views tn Poland, pl. 7, ts reversed. 

Pi. 44, 2° 1 did not ateribute thiv vase to the 
Meletes painter (P. Pol. 40)¢ I said 3: was 

* related"; in general, Dr. Bulas, unlike most of 
the contribritors to the Corpus, quotes accurately. 

Pin 1g;¢2: “Schefold, Unrerimechungen, po. 154 -und 
fig. 7h. PL 25, g-57 another replica of thu 
pair of Etrustan lucchero vases is in) Hamburg 
(St Et 9, plo, pz, amd p. grqy the lower part 
‘alien, ace von Mercklin, i.) icf. also a hveria in 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg (Bildertafeln des Er. 
Adws, pl. 9g): the * tresses” of the head on the 
swek of our vase shimlld he # pair of ' sigrettes * 

tuch as sphinsrs and others wear (Laconian, 
Phulal, fie. 1g). 

Universtiy. Ph wo, 619 discussed in FP) Pol, 
Pp 7a PL ott, 5 te by the Achille painter 
(PF, Pot p.49).. Ploce, 910 and pl, 43, 1-2 ate 
hiearteal * Tiallote vases of che cf. Attic sivin "—not 
much of'a category: pl. iaq is typically Ltaliote ; 
pl. ra, 70 is Attic ('fat-boy’ style, sce CF 
Oxford, p. 34,-on pl. ga) 42 the things field are 
diseus ancl aryballos); pl. ¢3). 1 4 mor Iraliow, 
but of a barbarous, perhaps Campanian, fabric 
discussed in ASH t1, p. 20, aswell asin Ve Pol, 
pogziopk tg, 2 must be Ame, 

Archacological Museum, Pi.4,8; repainted ? 
Pl. 4, 47: the foot alien? 

DEB. 


imagines — caer ove aspen ates yi 
Attileas. Ed. J. ‘Karena Pps cat 90 
34 plates. Berlin: Gicbr. Mann 1995. 


2m. 
Nabody could be better qualified than 
Professor Kirchner to prepare a volume of ploto- 
‘graphs bé illostrate the historical development of 
Attic inscriptions from the earliest umes down 
ro the sixth century of oor era; ond the present 
awork, alike in form and cantent, provities an 
admirable supplement Lo the stately row of 
volumes of the Editid Minor. of Inseriptiones Grascae, 
dn whith, under his devored and untiring car, 
the collecuon of all the cone intel 
ling Coit ¥ 

fepadisaat ade vaihiee 3 ut senate what to leave 
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mu than what ow imelude; and he bay wisely 
insisted’ in the first-place that the inscriptions 
reprodioeed: shouls) be f posdihle exactly dat- 
tie, oocept in the cate of those which forny our 
sole evidence for the earliest stages-in their 
development, for only on sock a foundation con 
accurate knowlelwe either of the evolutian of 
the seript, or of the changes of formulae in public 
document. be securely based. We are erven 
upwards of 10 items, on 54 plates, and rather 
more than half the total belong to the period 
after goo wuc., for those of the Alth century ax 
earlier number 40 and the fourth century is 
represented: by q1: No one, we imagine, will 
he disposed to regret this basis of division, for 
net only do we need more guidance for ibe 
history of the letterdormm in Hellenistir times, 
bit Weare already betier provided with Mhustra- 
Hons of Hiith-century documents, thanks to Rocrna 
fnscriptiones Greecoe (Marcus and Weber, Bonn, 
1413), andihe excellent reprodictions in Professor 
Meriit's monegraphs. Nevertheless, whilit 
readily admitting that no two readers would ask 
for exactly the same selection, it might be felt 
that thirty-fgur was # mither generous allowance 
for the period fromm Actium onwards, in view 
of the comprehensive nature of Graitidor’s 
Alien of Attic Inscription of the Imperial Age 
(Gand, 1924), and thar one or two additions to 
the earliest section would have been welcome, 

mirticulary if they ihetrated the numeral 
notetlon, for which we have only a onal) piece of 
a tritmite-let: (MH the forty items in this section, 
nineteen are inscribed on vases or oviraka, ane 
it start, as it should, with the * Daneecr’s Vase 

of which two admirable photegrapl shew the 
complete text. (It will be ooted that the 
editor docs not follow the version of the last 
words published tn fr. 1", 91G,7o 14h adv po -, 
but leaves the reading uorertais.. The photo- 
erapli does not seer io confirm the delta of vé8e, 

hut shews a letter which might be famdde oF 2h, 
aiel whe Inst four symbols look like wu Is it 
posable that the long-soughe ailution to the 
riddle ia voter jecovtalee] written cureleaily ga 
eos 7) On PL o the new fragment (from the 
Agora) of the Marathon-cpigram @ given along 
with the ofd one, and the repirodiecticn of some 
af the newly-found sstraka gives welcome proof 
of the editor's inclusion of recent finda: His 
bibliographies) references are, where possible, 
reatricted to the Fditte Afiner, though Ferguson's 
Tribal Greled is quoted for the dating of sane of 
the thirtleentory Archom. We note one onis- 
aion—Koerte’s discussion of No. 45, and his 
confident identification, of this list as the casualty- 
record of Arginusae: (Phil, Woeh,, Poland Festechr, 


oH 
figg2), Pr Hy ff.), which should have led the 
Ediiter to dmehude it asa document dated for 
eortain in gob wc. 

In conclusion, it in ao privilege to thank 
Professor Kirchner for tins further conmbution 
to Attic’ Epigraphy, and to°asaire him that 
epigraplists of all sage of experience, and, let 
us hope, sone new-comers to (hier science aswell, 
will study ‘thee excellent photographs with 
pleasure ancl profit, and will) appreciate the 
comeise but helpful notes which he appends on 
létiersiorms, whither characteristiv of uinouual. 
"There could he np better dculer- Introduction to 
the study Of all the miost important ‘classes of 
Attic document. 

A, M.W. 


Ineecriptiones Creticne ofersa ¢! dually Perper icy 
AiLineen collectar, |, Tituli Cretas mediae 
praster Gortynios, camrwa! (ARGARITA 
Gal Agptroot, rR. iititeta di. Archecligia « 
Storia dell!’ Arte] Pp, m+ 350. Rome: 
Libreria delly Stain, 199%, 220.1. 

The regretted death of Federico Halblierr in 
1930 scomnd ‘at firw a fatal obstacle.to the pro- 
press of the Deed af Gretaty i for 
which fe had been diligently accutane 
material for nearly Sifv years, beginning 
Buspiciousivy. with: his discovery of tee faiicam 
Gorryn Code in 188g. Fortunately, however; 
#¢ the preface to the preen publication informe 
t,o willing successor wae Fourie in Or. Margherinn 
Guurducd, to whom. were entristed botl the 
material collectad-by Halbterr and the reapon- 
able tsk of editing the complete Corpus: of 
Cretan inscriptions, both Greek arid Latin. The 
presen! instalment, which comprises about half 
of her undertaking, shews, moreover, that ahe 
is excellently qualified for this exacting duty. _ 

_ The publication, which resembles in nue the 

Editio Minus of Inuriptionr Greene, ix printetl 

on a stout and alightly glazed paper; and as it 

provides, wherever posible, a facsimile as well 
at a transcript of every text found on Cretan 
anil, it enables the hal-tone blocks, cither of the 
ortual stones of of sqgumeres, to acetinpany the 
text, instead of being relegated to the end af ihe 
volume. As a result of the wise decision to 
divide the whole work inta two volumes. of 
thatagrahle see, the first part gives we the texts 
fromm all the site in central Crete, excep 

Gortyn; thus-it covers the region between the 

Cralf of Mirabello in the cast (though excluding 

Hicrapytea) and the masif of Mt, Idi om the 

west. Thirty site: are included, yielding « total 








of about 650 texts, of which approximately 


fifty arc Latin and another fifiy are on small 
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objects, such as lamps, sherds ane sling-stones. 
Tn aildition, the editur prints in full the texte 
of about nwenty documents, sct ap iy other cities 
Of the Greek world, such as Dele, Teos, Milietun, 
ete. which relate to sites included i in this volume, 
The arrargement of the material lemyes nothing 
webhedeire!, “The sites are dealt with m alpha- 
betical order, amd the iteecriptiont from earch 
ire preceded by concise summiarics of infornia- 
fiom on. the lopowraphy, hetory, coin gnc. 
religion of the city concerned, together with a 
full bibliography of all authiritle: ancient and 
modern, Eachi text bins eritical notes, where 
needed, and a Latin commentary, and there are 
full, indices of names and planes; but for the 
remaining indices wr must awart the rompletion 
ofthe work. The accuracy ef te preimting acids 
to the ease ond pleasure of Commilting the yolime + 
the following trifling srreia are all that wearrfial 
reading has detected: p. t24, cel: T., ro nes 
from foot, a sqare bracket ([) is reversed: 
pe 192, No, ga.) 2 'V should be "¥; p. ag, 
No. 17.1. 5, for 0 read 6; p. 271, 1. G6, lepbe 
should be lipse' p. 299, col. T., the hin Bechtel’s 
muune has bern misplaced. “Che rich and varied 
contents indude but few unpnblisted tex of 
inporiance, and their Value rather consists in 
the concentration in one volume, and the carefiy! 
revision, of atmast Of material hitherto scattered 
through an immense number of books and 
periodicals, printed in-many languages and often 
diffiul: of aeeess. Not only have many exis 
in the Cretan dialeet come to light since Blass 
published the Cretan section of SG.D/, but thos 
in tome and in Latin, which did not concern him, 
firm & sibstantial portian of the volume. Full 
justice ia done Ww the principal documents. of 
linguistic or historical importance, and we may 
perhaps call épecial altention to ithe earchil 
collation and ediing of the difficuit text of the 
Lato-Olows treaty, extracted ool so many years 
ago from a wall of the Basilica of St Mark at 
Venice, “That the ediiter’s own interests lie 
mamiy in the domam of Hellenistic Epigraphy 
lias already been revealed hy her scholaity 
comiribuiion (6 Misteia and other Italian 
perivdicals, bur this conveys no reflexion om the 
care and learning which whe has devoted to the 
other contents of this volume. Nevsertheless, 
the reviewer has ventured wo offer a few sug. 
gestions, musily concerning documents of the 
Imperial Ave, where Dr. Guarducci's editing 
iy left room for improvement in decipherment 





inerpretanon, 
ar 16-f., No.a3. This 7 interesting document, 
hitherte unpublished, contains 2 list of payments 


for, or contributions in cash towards, a a Dionysiac 
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festival, The only indication of ins date is the 
feet ihat all cums. af money are reckon! in 
Detueli and Aces; and the Intterine might 
belong to‘either the Girst-or second cenniry of oor 
era, As the stone is broken above, and the 
surfucr tas-aleo suffered extermive damage in the 
middle, inany of ihe item dely restoration. 
Cerisin words, which are clearly legible, look 
very unlike Greek at first sight, and the editor 
hesitates as to whether some of them Tight be 
pessihly Eteo-Cretan survivals, This seems 
barely «redible, and itis far more likely that 
some, at any fale, may be due to on Ulierote or 
| {t engraver, confronted by words as 
unfamilior ro bimeclf as they are wo ous. As 


elaewhere, he merely otters a few suggcaiions for 


ihe improvement of the text, Lo g, +6 4IXNIHON 
H surely AIXNIHON (= AIKNION), a hitherio 
unknown diminutive of Aimer, the wituTowing= 
basket which must have figured in the pro- 


eeusion. L, 5, 76) TAPEAAIN ix posibly for 


RAPOAAION, a diminutive, likewise unknown, 
of mapbeals, the icopard-skin worn by the image, 
Or the impersonator, of [Nonysos. Li. 7-9, -- 
icticghivemasliae db eaholerrrr Beyver| ples ~ - uchnits 
‘of simple and certain restoration a5 dc/| voles 
Biter | PJecridNocy frie, eek. 
om the stone of efvifon or theta or any other 
letter immediately after the word Sic, anc 
the = certainly an &. Beside: surmounting 
the difficulty, of which the editor is fully aware, 
of a sum coding in.16 Asses, wher that number 
went to the Denarius, this gives Us, Apparently, 
the frst example of feoxtic: in Crete. L. rif, 
ATIOA|TAYEAA. Tt ts most unlikely that 
the first cight letters, which are quite clear, 
contain the end of an epithet; and ic would be 
Simpler to read ta[Se ~~ | ee ® A dare so wekg, eth 
or possibly va[ina, if the oeference was to the 
prev ius iter, al 19, 6 oni 7a cxp[- fe mrtg be 
for bid ayi[.. fe (7), in view of the exlitor’s 
restoration of |. i as 6 dal tole Svcs, 
p. 46, No. a, Ul. 1-5. Though the exact length 
of line m tot clear, we should y restore 
["Yerds +s] Adve xedraplos Hales] pos Exiiceyo[o vehant 
sex] grootapl [oy eck tO we |wros cared chea[\y mal ris tends 
uA T 7, 
P. gaff, No. py acl jie. At the enc of * these 
lane Kexaracters.” it ie not hard to complete the 


eS 


* “The editor reads 4, but the photograph appears 

197 show that a T has-been adiled over the 0 (9) 2s 
though the engraver realised hia omission, Te is 
required by the explanstion offered for the following 
word. 


2 "dais grok Abel A Ed “The photugragih seems 


There i4 no trace Jeft. 


95 


last Line as pinwoa[i}uns Be seul ny iad yo it 


mi stppe,) in place of the editor's tatg{qe| | 
dye - ==, With the commmnt "Forte de mus fitore 
cota ent, abi porentes Eucorpiond  monmumwwtere 


exegerant,” 


Actually orq} can be-read on the 
photograph, and there is room for Ai before 8 IM, 

FP. 44, No, ez, and in. Why aint’ ortpe pmo 
Sal[s2], Or nven wepeltei[ mipe] j or possibly jaipe 
(te }lape| Gar? 

P. 75, No. 92: Though the copy 1% said to be 
mtrustworthy, 1s templung fo restore this text 
OCINEIMOZYIONELZOPA eal 


Tewex{[Jane Més[otew|, Be. fw a tetramcters, 
with @ metrical erroc (wy tory =) in the first foor 
ofl. Messioes might be ther a omen or an 
ethnii; (Mesa on the Laconian coast), 

P, +7, No. 95. In Il. +—7 of this Hist of names, 
m place of the editor's text Yiereiia: “Opof--]| pea. 
Kperéquafos]| -: omece may we morread “YarepyiGes 
‘Opel atalpen, Kprrépua[ot soy» «fsa, Mimeon[ tear (bel 


SER) 
dpqu| pela pole Depart] is 


P. 78, No. oy be 
recomnmabie, . 

P31, No. 524, 0 qa. Why not —/ jemilns for 
a miliix? 

P. 8), No. 53. Tt aceme preferable yw restore 
I. r= as = eri Augor[inws O[rih. mil. ete. matead 
Of Seejen oveur [= = fet. mil ete 

P.. 127, So. 6, VO-VU. Tn these two small 
adjoining frummeas, OF lewal purpert, inutend 
Of the editer’s- -Ja requ - -|--Jarrery—--, may 
We not read --4 jor 4 pd[omp == lL be? OCP 
[- - S]oores A fo[uaq] in Nos. V—WI of the:same 
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group, 
PL. 163, No pe, A, Loa. Fer the eelinoe’s 
reading ce, . om --, itseems possihle to smbatinute, 
with the aid of the photograpli, - avd" (meta (nue. ?), 
Pott fi. No. 18. by this; the second. of two 
Helme recording corm of a Roman client of 
Asklepics, 2. Granint Rufus, although damage 
io the tome prevents our restociow fully either 
the symptoms of the treatment, we may recognise 
in Wl, 1g AR ~-d fe. mntkonee Sfborep] Lik a 
éristea| | Pte Shpare[ 5 ave 2} 60] prpaa ony ~ 
lt appears that more letiers are lost from the gap 
in the middle of the tone than the editor allows 
for; -At the end it is. tempting to restore .-.¢ 
Gee =-ca5 [eat otre)s cote[paravon), the nure 
compound signifying here * conmpleted the cure,” 
PF. a97, 0. 54. The abbreviations im this 
lragteniary Latin dedication ‘suggest lor Il, 3 i. 
the following reading: [~Leg. pris) | Priartord) 
[Pro C']ajtloe ec) Grlren(erom)).° Can the base 
two lines be completed aa Pariefen df le) #/u0) 
twer]| morgfed].2 (Admittedly the verb & 
uiually found in pl. part. pass.) 


%G 


Poot, No. te, M7,  Lntteadd of oq befe)| 
Ute KOXPHMATOC we should of course, read 
= liefo)| emmovied xpmnareqg vhs). Of the use of 
this. epither with wages at Thermon (Syil.® 554, 
1, 21. 

P_ 20s, No, 56. We may confidently advance 
‘stave or tw further than the editor in emending 
Spratt's blundered copy of tis ctatue-hase [ran 
Lyiros, reading in Tl, 6. 


enTANEAATINAATIO us eal Tawitces ond 
TIXCLN TARO toe etn )yfe}rrroy oul] 
SPIO Miiomog. "lot = [Bloiow, ura. 


hoy -Eeornpres,. we. 


The name of the eecipiont of the statur, Pardal- 
liane [efi 1. 4), omsteotequently be adder! to the 
list of Toran; compiled by Tod C7HS 1922, 
79 fh). Wt should be noted that Graméor, 
in. hie more recent discusien of the subicct 
(Ativan jor Aladin, pp. toa ff}, has mot-added 
(Oo his tet Of Panbellenes two Spartan names 
(BSA sorvii. pp. 244, 1 Fg, and 299, 91) which 
came (0 light after Tod's article was publahed. 


We now have, therefore, the first recorded. 


Crootantnember of theasseciation. (‘Ajy[es]1é70y 
might be a simpler restoration’ for the epithet, 
hit senterdroy is the more like)y, as the suembers 
are on one occasion etyled of peuirdtocre: Ment AAnees 2 
im moe text is the epithet of the nssoriation -as 
such preserved, 

PL ats, Ne. sig. “Thie epitaph ia wot aa 
olacure aa the editor takes it. We should 
durely read Keele Oey [wen KCAo pe | Marelli), 


mee Alp gy otaate (B}ts, |i wenpens pxaper |, inher preting: 


the taimnament as eeceted by the first-named 
to C1, Panphile and Aphrodeitia, daughter of 
Ayihrecditisia. 

P2968, Iho. aga: “and mote uiltinn vero 
sunifcel, imertam,” Ed. Thit wymbol [¥) & 
obyrialy, 2 the seme requires, for yuri}. 

P. ooo, Now j61, “This epitupli, tn spite of the 
inaccuracies of Sprait's copy, can be made mate 
intelligible, In Ul. g AL the editor stop: short 
with the following teatimg: =) Kagom||ro 
AGUIE | - “ ORAEMATT | Kyi +e wetpl | pelumt yop. 
lite obviow thal it K¥lite Wwe hive the remains 
al [yaw] ] sotiéins, aa in p.22g, No. t72, preceded 
by a name ending in -cat. We might perhone 
complicte the mame as Mop (Ty/{m}omdt}, 

Po sas, Notte. ‘The end of b. 4 should surely 
be completed ma. [bp }pancta craves. 

P. 226 1. Now 180, The editor gives us a 


revieed text of this important Constantinian 


edict (= CI ITh t2ngg= Bruna, Fonter’, 
p-265 fL., No, oy), accompanied bya photograph 
of a good squeeze. Even now the seme of the 
first clause ts far from clear, but.the restorations 
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proposer, af well as some of fhe ald readings 
retained, de not agree with the letters visible 
in. the Wlusrathon: As thid deserves filler 
discussion ecbewhore, we May toerely mote that 
at the end of |, 2 for non soften wo must read 
mua-conlfentes}, fir which there is exactly space, 
and in Il, gq, iflstead of! - - — ancusaflimeny in{—j 
ve Jorereaane (ay | [tucena read = = = ad werunttinge en fT} | 
gerd piocedere, ?))—CENDUMPER, te indeed a 
long way from momo, and if i hard to ace 
how it hat heen iiisnend. 

Po 254, No.8. Fn | > it seems much simples 
to read yopeytanrroy re ne [12 Geter], temtesod of 
making a name TotvAad (= Tefikdw!, and dee 
priving the participls of js object. 

P. 255, 4a. t0,.L 9. Why not db]pe[-—-2 
We muy of least agree with the editor dn her 
comment, © Nur de Telphutt cogitendum sit - + palile 
ttaveareat, * | 

P. 284 f., No.9 (= S000) so89), ‘This curious 
text, whith Blas thought to he inoomplete, 
is Shewi by the Photograph to be complete and 
undamaged. “The editor prints ir aa “Exped yyy | 
ora Aue | Merton S xetavayiErpenpidvng Zeobl| ver, 
and expresses jastifiahle licsitation over the name 
Ace. On the photograph, however, the fourth 
word Jools much more like MATL, and it is 
tempting to read the third and fourth words as 
Gv Gpporig. Morcover, the editor, who follows 
Blos, may be mistaken in saying ‘xeneevs adem 
en) quod wesnaiy (fesser).” ‘Though xcnomty is 
apparently unknown, it might perfectly well 
mean “he who looks after the eam’ which 
means, according ww Menarchos; a chariot in 
Thessalian, or (ancording to Hey chins): a Manwer. 
This points to cur interpreting the document aa 

‘Stupaimenss son of Somenod the. erocin (?} 
looked after the stalls and the little car.’ 

Po go2, No 2. bt seems os if the éditer had 
made a mountain out of a molchill mn restoriuig 
this curious epigrant, for she secks to make jtinte 
we elegian couplets, in each of which the penta- 
meter comed first and the second pentameter 
presenis, as she gays, “exw whaormion” The 
Hone 6 apparcniy complete on the Joh, and the 
pocm surely consists of two hexameters only, both 
rather shaky in séansion and grammar, aa follows : 


Mosus &° Owape[ a] ios | iptindve Silerws" []r1 AGH] | 
Tete Gordy troy [rnp [| we] eee fouhedaieics Feliz] 


By reading @fi}r in d. = the editor secs a cam: 
parison of the deceased with Achilles; but the 
dameged portion of the stele after the thet may 
just us likely conceal. an wmikron.. IT teanwe" ix 
commctly trad, it isno doubt for Seeeray, in spite 
of the error of scamion invilved. “Alter [mpr frat 
the enigmatic letters a» are presumably duc to 
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ditrography, Halbhert's reading AY being a mis- 
Teacing of AY, Below the the epigram We TSE 
ascoedinaly real Byes | [xotps} 3 in pluce of [xsip:] 


te goa Not. Ttseeims impowsible to restore 
thos text in full, bur with the aid of a few som 
eations the oontents con be made rather 
more intelligible, L096 1 - ~~ boy lupenaice| 
srpornie[ ict Quill P) fect Ae | gpecliercs [fe1 wl ydoar 0] | 
Any TeulMeg w= = (10) «mg rod li||po0 ae == (gq) ==2 
ams Toprujyiow §[- (participle)<ajw tenyopand|emn 
ment mcokvoetow (7) Friis worrayiy | edroo[y -—= t\) aan 
shir Mel[=]IANe[S texte 4 Efwernt, A tee dni || 
Seed 5] herr i) | rygecrmicrores went p Jos ata, Theneti 
‘the v of [lexjuperodey is: partiv preserved, the 


editar prefers to read Depo ore Com avten 
potert.alind cupplementam conic’ ”). “Ioxypawotla seems. 


hitherto anknown the lexicographers, hut 
that [Is no reason for rejecting it, aa it provide 
a Ikely Variant for Ieyvecreinos, with the very 
appropiate. meaning, “asseveration,” After 
vtvgetees we may confidently subetiote 
eneot for her esi vey, expecially ws the Plotograye 
shows nothmg certain between the two fofar. 
The restoration of |. 20 (makes it clear thas 
the sacred domains af Zeus Skuling fact been 
trespaseed upon by the men of Gortyn, who 
Claimed to have purcheered them, and kept 
off the perens who claimed the-right to have 
acees to them: and the Impermi rescript 
ténimouer ins. 15), HO doubt refers to previows 
rulings ay fo thelr poestion of tee. Ever 
now tluve are many obscuritics Ich, especially in 
the preamble, as a strip is missing right down the 
middie of the stele, and the writing is chimsy and 
in places: inaccurately mut, A. MLW, 


eollaction, By 1. AmMuUNDsES. Part I, 
Texte. Pp.xx+-292; placa Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan ‘Press, 1995, $9-50. 

Las outraca grece de In collection Charles 
By Crate Preaux. Pp. 125: 2 plates. 
New York: Brooklyn: Museum, 1935; 

The value af the evidence derived from 
detrara alepencds so largely an the cormparioan 
and corelation of then brick aol alten enigmain 
texts that all addinons to the published materia! 
ace welcome: and the contribution mate m 
these two volumes iv a substantial one. Thr 
firs! & particularly important, as thr collection 
at Ann Arbor is whally derived from the Fovim, 
nd, for the greater part, from scientific ex- 
cavation of asingle sine: the first g7 in the volume 
are @ father miscellancows lot acquired by 


purchase, bal fibers of to Seq come from 
j28.—VOL, LVL 


Raranis.- anid full detail, are given for each 
eatracon of the precise conditions in Which il was 
found: Only texts, with brief explanatory notes, 
are included in this volume, and it is ta be haped 
thut the getond volume, whieh & to furnish 
Dr. Amundsen'd commeniary, will follow it soon, 
ea there 6 clearly much matter for discussion: 
come of the datings sectn. to need explanation, 
though the only slip noted isin. regartl to no. 
tgQ, where y should aurely be corpested in 5, 
not toa. The transcipt,: however, inspire 
conhidence that the commentary will be valuable. 

The Brooklyn collection is of a more familiar 
type, as # comes fran Thebes, the mont plentiful 
source Of ostrard, and Elephantine, whirl is, 
though ata long interval, second: and it can 
be taken as asupplement to the hundreds of 
texis already purblished from those oontres. 
Mile. Préaux has edited her material carefully, 
and haa édilecied in hee notes o wood store of 
parallels and references, which serve to plisce 
rach document in i proper relation. 

GM. 


Griechische Verwaltungeurkunden (/|Papyri 
Tandanae, fase. vii). By D. Conacmians. 
Pp.oe; plates. Leipsig: -B.G. Teuboer, 
1934. S.G0 mb. 

Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, No.3 > Zenon 
Papyri, vol. i: By W. [. Wesresuaxx 
and Frazasetru S&S. Hasexoevar. Fp. x 4- 
17; 0 plats, New York: Colombia Uni- 
wersity Press. igg4. 86, 

The new part of the Gitssen publiention con- 
tains fourtecn selected texte which have been 
carefully edired with full mows: The smost 
important additions. to. oor information about 
Raman Egypt are in no. 447, a list of fees 
chargeable on the nanalicr of catoecic land, and 
in no, 140, whieh quotes an edict of the prefect 
dealing with the rights.of the citizens of Antinoe: 
no, 1g6 throws some light onthe responsibilities 
ofan inspector of dykes, and no, 144 shews the 
lnterlinking of the etticials of the oomes. The 
other documents are of more familiar type, hart 
maicnal can be gleaned from most of tem, 

A farther Hep trrards the reconstitution af 


‘the "Zenon archives” haa been taken by the 


publication of the documetitn belonging to the 
Columbia collection, more than half of which 
appear in vol, tf mme of the more nara uf 
these have been edited. previously, and several 
are shewn fo belong to. fragmentary papyri- in 
other collectiom Though there is nothing 
particularly novel, except an: aceount of phe 
‘catch * botines done hy a came! caravan 
working from Egypt to Siclon, the cumulative 
B 
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value is conmdecrable, and is enhaneed by the 
notes. 
j. GM. 


Etudes de Papyrologie. Vols. £ and IL 
Cairn: Societe Roviale Eeyptionne de 
Papyrotogie, 1932-1934. 

The recently-founded Société Royale Egypti- 
enne de Papyrologic, write its president, Prot. 
Jouguet, in a preface to the first fasciculus of ite 
Finds. "n'a nullement Cintention de créer une 
Revue nouvelle.’ “The purpose ty primarily to 
bong belore the notice of scholar. specially 
interciting papyn already in the Egyptian 
eallections of bercafier to be added to them: 
lo " proposer dee. correction aux textes déys 
connus * and to discuss: varigus problems which 
aria? in the courme of work on thes papyri; 
and to publish Jectures of outstanding note 
deliverce ot Cairo on the subject of papyrology- 
Hat furthermore *nows déirons vivement ic 
concours de tons nog confrtres des autres pays.” 

So much for the programmu. Hw truly i 
hee 09 far been canted out may be judged from 
# list of the articles published up to the present:— 
W. G. Waddell, * On the Oxy rhynchus Papyrus 
of Philo, i, pp. t-6; the same, * Some Cairo 
Papyri in oP, Oe, AVES pp. 7-9; the same, 

“Some Literary Papyri from Osyrhyneliis,” 
pp. i-th: K. Preisendanz, * Mumienamulett 
auf Papyrus, pp. to-ez:. A. Grohmann, 

“Apersi de papyrologic arabe,’ pp. 23-05; 
A. Gulak, + Rechtevergleichende Studien an 
Talnnal and Papyri.” pp. oy-rog: A. EL R. 
Hoak, " Early Byzantine Papyn from the Cairo: 
Miscum,’ u, pp, tz; (P. Gollatt aml P, 
Jouguet, ‘Un papyrus ptolémaique provenant 
de Deir el-Bahari,” pp 23-0; Ch. Koontz, ‘A 
prope dex noms propres du papyrus Baraize,’ 
pp 41-57 (on the preceding papyrus); E. 
Bercker, “fu emigen Provesurkunden det 
Piolemierzeit,’ pp. 59-69) Ch. Kuentz, ‘ Treca 
terms techniques (Pap, Berl. o55)." pp. 7-72; 
A. Deltage, ‘Ives cadastres antiques jusqu’a 
Diocleden,” pp. 7a—aG; oP, Lacm, * Un 
graffiio égyptien WAbydes deri en leis 
grecques,’ pp. 200-246, 

ft will be ecem that the range of subject ia 
wide, though every contiliution falls fairly 
within the snope of the qrubtication av defined 
slowes and there is pone whicli does net contain 
something of substantive value, though the 
articles vary in scope from mere poles on 
previously published: papyzi, like Mr. Waddell’ 
second contribution, to what ls virtually an 
indepeniient treatise, equipped with indices and 
tabie of contents, like tiiat of Mr, Deéléage. This 





pregnant, and sometimes really too difficult. 
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important study of ancient cadastration, Prof 
Grohmann's summary sketch of Arabic papyro- 
logy, and Prof. Boak’s pnblication of Early 
Byzantine papyri, among which is included 
proclamation embodying the tengur of the edict 
by which Diocletian established his mew method 
ot txxatian, nuat rank at the outstanding items 
in a serio which deserves a hearty welcome 


from papyrologiata, . 
H. 1B 





European Civilization : its origin and dew 
ment By various Contributors under ‘the 
directions of Enpwaan Eves. ti seven 
volumes. Vol. I. Prehistoric Man and 
‘Earliest Known Socistiaa, Reissue, pp.. 
vi+ 844. With 16 maps. Orford: Uni- 
versity Pres; and Lemdon: Hiunphrey 
Milford, 1935. 

Thiz fst volume of a historical work, con- 
ceived on the heroic scale, will be welcomed 
with the. keenest interet. Whether it w yel 
posible to draw our outlines with the necessary: 
precision is perhaps in doubt. ‘The very attempt 
isa galiant one, and suceess, even if not compleiec, 
ism remarkable achievement. The work is of 
varied texture and quality, but nowhere does it 
Fadl int peurpese antl interest. 

The story of Primitive Man is discussed by 
Professor Wilheln Schmidt. Same of his Views, 
re, the belicf in a high religiou: and moral 
standard in early societies and the denial of 
what most people still regard as Darwin's 
theary of Evolution, will certainly provoke 
controeversy., His claim thar in prehistory 
mithedical pesearch, and not prejudice, should 
decide commands finmiediate rapect,even if 
le Kinsell is oot free from bias: Predessor 
J. L. Mivres follows with a masterly study of the 
early cultures of the Nearer East and. Medirer- 
fancan. Problem of geograpliy, climate, vege- 
(ation, ant domestication of anintals are mat 
ibulled in their relation to-one another, and the 
complicated evidence of archacology is made td 
obey some kind of system, For the diligent and 
patient student there m a rich treasury to be 
explored here [tis 2 little to be regretted that 
the wealth of Professor Myres” wisdom. ancl 
erudition is locked within a style that is often too 
On 
the study of the East by M. Charles F. Jean itis. 
hard to find the right judgment. There by 
vigour and liveliness in the narrative, 4 very 
wide range of knowledge, and a plentiful and 
apt we of quotation from literature. But ihe 
simplificating of the alory someting: leads ta 
unsatinartory reaulis (ep. the wecount of the 


invasion Of (reece by Keres, att and the 
epelling of proper names Is often. sirange, and, 
occasionally at least, definitely wrong. Ina 
work of this kind it is nov just to quarre) over- 
much with faulis of detail that are faulin of 
detail only: but in this case the reader becomes 
alittle uncertain about M. Jean's judgment ctl 
Beveral matters as well! The lasi two sections 
of the book are both admirable. Professor 
Peet's study of Ancient Egypt is direct and-clear, 
allowing the high ports of Egyptian history and 
culture to emerge inte light, but mat diseu 
the enormous gaps in our exact knowledhge. Mr. 
Gomme's study of the Greeks is no less impres- 
sive. For the pericel before the sixth century he 
can how draw s picture that does not lack defun- 
tion and colour, We can form some idea of thai 
short-lived bloom of Achsean civilisation. tliat 
still lives «mn in the poems of Homer and we can 
even. Tiake reaumable guesses us io how the 
Achatans derived from the Minoan culture and 
gave Way in their turn to the Iron Age of the 
Dorian invasions. The religion of the Homeric 
Age ts interpreted with real insight (pp. 474 ff): 
epecially valuable i4 the observation that the 
deities of worship and belief were something 
different trom those of literature and hoMpm 
aicld cohen. a Arimtotle said, were merely.“ 
who do not die.” “The later worship as asi 
gods ts interpreted, quite in the moder faahion, 
but, af the present reviewer believes, qyuite 
wrongly, a3 a mere convention: * No one, not 
ibe simplest of mera, thought that Lysander was 
immortal, nor more immune from harm thar) 
other men, nor invincible in battle: he was in ne 
ewential’ diffeient: from other men, except in 
temporal power [p. -469).° This formulation 
acer. to us.to put an effective bar in the way of 
any fal understanding of the subject. The 
great story of Sparta’s milimry glory, of the 
Persian Invasions, of the greaimess and decline of 
Athens, is told with impressive and telling 
mmplicity, backed bya mastery of detailed fact, 
Athens, we find, commanded and still commands 
teeday more interest in her historical career 
than sie -sirictly merits; but how can one 
alicr a vertict on a candidate who can: bias alf 
her judges? To Alexander Mr, Gomme tries 
honealy to do full justior, Lut his view of Greck 
history-—which is surely o posible, though not 
imevitabie one—forbids hom to place Alexander's 
achievement a high as som would wish. 

In conclusion, one general observation » 
perhaps in place. The most successful parte 
iliis volume are thos in. which the como4ond a 
detail wstrongest. Does nowthin suggest that the 
contrast made-in the introduction between 





detailed and general view i mot quite correctly 
made? There i) indeed a distinction between 
history written in detail and history written in 
outline: but how ia one to attain to faithfulness 
in. greater Judgments, if ome has nor learned first 
to be faithful in the les? Where we oot. loose 
from detailed accuracy, we launch an seas af 
canjecturn and uncertainty, where the winds of 
prejudice drive us headlong. Perhaps there is a 
Taethed to be learned in detailed research which 
can te applied by these gifted with the wider: 
vision te their own sphere On this ancl similar 
problems Mr. Eyrr’s historical epic gives us 
much food for thou¢he. Hi M. 


The Ancient World. By ‘IT. R. Gtovew. 
Pp, will + 988; 8 platen Cambridge ; 


The University Press, ross. 7a. Gd. 
This interesting book is, aa might be expected. 


from 13 authonhip, both Full of fearing antl in 


contimioua touch wilh the realities of Greek and 


Roman civilisation, And alihiough it is stated 
in the preface that nothing tore than ati cuillne 
of Ancient. History i presented, Dr. Glover has 
contrived to make bis Guiline wide in scope anil 
varied in material. These paget embody: a 
singularly vivid conception of the conditions and 
the. problems of the past, with tia additional 
Merit, that analogy @ constantly being made 
between the padt and the preci in which we 
live, “This survey, * a sory of men,” ib emertially 
Ruane in itttreatment. Perhaps there may 
be some who, fecling that all Ancient History is 
humanistic, will regret thatonmore ie not said of 
the comstituiiuna and government of the states 
(and particularly the Greek ataiea) with which 
Dr. Glover dealas for tt is surely. truc that the 
efforts of politicians to make or mend consiitu- 
tions form an integral part in the story of human 
achievement. Criticism may'ubo be made thar 
the aurvey of the “Ancient World chiring the 
Reman Empire is much too brief to do justice 
toa pened remarkable bowh for its general peace 


and prosperity and for the secemsthul eo-opdinu- 


tion of a vast provincial sysiern, But we cannot 
have everything. and there will be a welcome: for 
a book which constinnes, tosome degree, a reply 
to the eriticiam, made In Professor Arnold 
‘Toynbee’s Study of Afinory, that the writing. of 
‘universal’ histories is being supplanted by 
works of e specialist nature. 

There are but few inaccuracies to which 
attention may be called. The Athenian coinage 
which captured a workd-marker consisted of 
ietradrachig, not <drachmas Ip. 249). The 
models on which the native British cothage wins 
based were, itis truce, Greek (pp. 250): but in has 
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qeeently been demonstrated by the late G. C. 
Brooke that the Greek * Philippi” owed their 
imiiation, in both Gaul and Britain; to the um- 
mene numbers in which they were thrown upon 
the western markets of Europe by the Roman 
conjucror of jhe Greek East, ft is hardly 
correct to say that Rome bod ne civil service, 
“or next to none, all a century or so -after 
Avmustus began vo reign ‘ (p. 282), But, apart 
from-such small slips, there i here @ mas of 
taterial, ably and pleasantly presented, (rem 
whith all hidterians of the Ancient World 
(whether recruits or specialists) will derive 
benefits cH: V. 5. 


Ths Triumph of Athens. By G. J. Coes 
Pp, ST Oxford: The Pen-in-Hand 
Publ Co. 1g95. asd, 

The nile of this little book i something of a 
tmistiamet, since the contents are in fact a scrics 
ef notes, ateung gather too. loosely together in 
¢chapter-form, on varias coondmic, constiin- 
ona) and chronological questions of sixth- and 
fith-eentary Greece. Tiwheed, better use would. 
have been made of the material if the author hued 
heen content to atrange fy strictly in the form of 
scparate motes, rach properly: lieathed, for much 
of hi argurnent, based as i on theories derived 
from sigercws modern recarch, is helpful and 
stimulating. His treatment, for instance, of 
such varied subjects aa Ue productivenes of 
Greek ‘soil and the influence of Delphi on beth 
home affairs and foreign colonisation, and the 
daring of controversial probleme like the Athenian 
allianne with Platace and Pericles’ payment of 
juror, fs to be commenced; but, in athempring 
to combine his chnivicnnielsal nétes into a fired 
unity, he hae omitecd much that his-tithe would 
inevitably Jed the gemier to expect, For 
‘emple, there is no effort made ic clisets, 
much lee throw Hight on, the diffieali but 
vitily intpartant period of Athenian home 
affairs from j1o.o gio me.; meitherMiltiade: nor 
Themnittecles: is mentioned in this respect, nor 
ia there wry reference to the Laurin mines, 
from which Acheos undoubtedly derived: great 
income through her control of the silver-markei, 
for te anything in Atheman: relations with 
Carnah that mary afterwarda have helped to 
eur ike Peloponyesian War, Certain statr- 
Hien, moreover, provoke critiriem, [1 will 
giways temurn a mystery that, Wf Olaethenes 
introducet| astrariam, its first historical occasion 
occur 90 much later. Archerological eddence 
sug¢ests that Athem™ feud with Adgwmina wus, in 
491, more than ¢5 vear oi And, finally, 
may. be remarked that, if Herodotus cannot ke 
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regarded a4 an accurate historian of Cleomenes 
fand 10 this moat would agree), there is ne strong 
reason for regarding him as infalliile*in lite 
cstimace of the numbers of the Persian armament 
al 4te, 

CG.H. V, 5. 





matik der Antike. “iy. ¥. Bera 
(Schriften der patios. Fat. der deutschen 
Pp. sii 395, 


— 
Creitertiiit i Prac, Band +5, ) 
Briinn, Prag, Leipzig, Wien: Ro M. Rohrer, 
In35- 7 ™. 

In this valunbic book Professor Ehrenberg has 


collected a ammber of Papers. fry the: first,. sole 
perhaps best of all, L'niceraalgeahichte oder Alter 
Hemitnniseeiciot?, be states bis theory ot id 
historiun’s position: ‘Mag «¢ in der Situation 
quer gewaltig bereicherten und spezinlisterten 
Wissenschaft und der Unvollkommenheit alles 
Menehlichen lirgen, dass schon um des Sprach- 
lichen willen cine Wirkliche UL'niversallit fiir 
den Eineeinen so got wie onmdéglich -geworden 
vt, eo soll man deshalb doch dic allzu. hohen 
Triuwben noch nicht sauer schimpfen 5 and 
specialist hintory, or as he would prefer 16 call 
it Jndiridualgeichichte, nual be so treated that it 
finds ite place oy world history. This book te 
an example of such treatment—a series of eranys 
knit together by the problem. of the interplay aif 
Eaat and We in antiquity, that is in the 
Meditrrranran are) middle-Eastern world from 
carly times to the age of Justinian: Aedder 
Greta. anti? Ofmdent deals with the general 
conception, in an admirable chapter which 
shewa wa well how lirthe "mace" has to do with 
cultural values, andl how thie Greek colonisation 
of the Mediterranean paved the way for the 
cmerpt of @ world-order, and the Jewish 
didspore helped the idea of Christianity ax a-world- 
religion. 1iy Dey troticke Krieg a. dle griechische 
Finke Ehrenberg writes of Homer as the auilor 
of the Greek feeling of unity (" Die Tas Ist cin 
Heldtnepes,iline Taten sind Taten der cinecinen: 
Here. Aber den tagenden Grand des 
herovrhen Gerhehene biker nicht die Vielheit 
der Staaten, eonderm in einer tiehten Ebene 
die Einhert des Volkes"): thougl: 1 would gay 
rather that Homer is che first expression of thas 
unity, and iweuld not agree that he ia * die cine 
grose lrotane vow wahrhaft bellenincherm Sins” 
Chapter IV, Dat Agonale, is an excellent treatment 
of the specially Greek love of the #yae—* ee ist 
der Wille gum “ Wertkampfan sich " und damit 
Ausdneck ¢iner groan Jugendlichkeir, mcs 
gewnerrtmacen knahenhalten. Denker, das gui. 
besonderen Retire des Hellenischen Wel trigt uril 
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aeituam abstichi von der Altersweisheit des 
‘Ostem oder der unjugendlichos Mannheir 
Rom.” 

Dir Genarolion von Marathon ond Alexondet der 
Giese are more obvidusly concermed with the 
clash berween East and West. Alexander, the 
snccessor mot only of Achilles but of Herakles, 
the pepreacniative, ane might say te), both of 
Zoe ond of Diotysos, is finely drown; but the 
chapter on Marathon T find the weakest mm the 
book. Ele is nocirec from the weakness which he 
can coitiene ef well in others, af repecting ancient 
4idtements {eg about the internal politirs of 
Athens frum 310 to 400) as machfriagliche Acr- 
jirwltier, and then building up sil] newer con- 
atructions of his own; and his attempl to give a 
row explanation for the difference in Cateek 
feeling about Marathest anc alscut Salanius 
(“Marithon ling been quite forgottert in the 
Perse”) seer 0 me farferched, Chamer VIT, 
Sertorius, describes the character and historical 
position of this.romantic figure; fe takes & line 
independent beth of Mommaen and of Bere 
lithe nw eutrenies of admiration and condemna- 
tion), but standa much ocarer the former. The 
last chapter, Que Zetheenle, is a popular, and 
excellent, datement, 

Fhrenberg is ao uood a historian thal one his 
B airong desire to°argue any point on which 
qucimeay: differ. 0 find him ar times (asin some 
details of Day Agenale) ton echemaric, Bui two 
quotations will be sufficient to show his historical 
sen. hay judgment, a quality os tare as il is 
delightful to find:: ‘Dag Agottale ist ja in 
gewisem Sinne cme altgemein-menschliche 
Bigenschalt, als solche aber hiatorsch uminteres- 
sant tnd bedlettungslos "; ane) of Herodotus’ 
story of the «wooing of Aguriste: ‘ihre folk- 
lorittische Behandlung... halte i¢h fir wentg 
glichlich, Mit diesen Methocen wird wie in 
der Religiomsgeschichte das eigentlich Charak- 
termtische, day Gricchische, muy immer wieiler 
yerdeckt.’ AW, G. 


By U. Kanesrmpr. (Cottinger” Forsehungen, 
Heft 4.) Pp ¥+ 370. Stuitgart aml 
Berlin: W. Kolilhammer, 1994. 24 ™. 
This ix a forther inaalment of Kahrstede’s 
Gricchiches Stantireht whow first volume (Sparta 
ond seine Symmerkic) was reviewed in this fawrnua! 
in-t926, pp. 2g, 49g. This instalment has many 
edvantages over ita predecessor: it ia better 
printed: dropping whe authoritative tithe 
Grtechizches Staatsrecht, it no longer challenges us 
to judge it on Momimsen's atantinds: mid the 
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publication of this Acuic,acction in smal) instal- 
ments, though Kahrstedt Laverty i} im his 
preface, io perbiages better suited to what-he really 
has tn offer; ‘which is & terice af lively aod 
orginal hypotheses rather than an authoritative 
and quasi-fing| Gesemfhild. [The clear renlist- 
tion of this fact will prevent grave disappoint 
mented clear the ground for o proper approcia- 
tien al Kahestedt's real qualities:| Above all, 
the comparative abundance of the Aine material 
caves thit instalment from the grosser Guilte of 
the “Sparta volume: Kahrstedt's acinirably 
ennevete and positivist mind was there starved 
of niurishinent and alimat compelled to do 
violence to the evidence: (here he revels, his 
larder well socked with the detail of Ae. Land 
Il, of the Agtic Orators, af Thucydides, Xeno- 
plc, Plate aed Ariston lie 

Whether the Attic portion doc, m fact, contain 
much more truth than the Spartan is another 
question, There ty certainty not room here to 
discuss hit hypothess one by one! it would not 
do justice 16 the vigour and livelines of Kate- 
stedi's consideration of his problems merely to 
regster doubts: and for my part there are tranny 
points on which | am not el feady to form an 
opin. | chode one amall example where I 
beliewe be isin fari wrong: it Hlusefates a bias 
towards concrete explanations, which jay many 
other instances. more successful, 

On p. tog he deals with the question of the 
mutilér de guerre anil wther 48000701, Hr twice 
adduces Theramornes’ contemptuous but obscure 
reference (Men, Fell. 11. ti..48) wy of 6)" areoptay 
Seayutis Be errobagweor "HF reidue, Ele appears 
ro transtate thiw av "men whe through poverty 
weulil sell their citizenzhip for a deachma ": he 


ext tacitly identifies them with the siivere:: 


and thence infers (9) thatan Gouerros 1a dies 
franchised, (4) that he srecives his dole in 
drachmas. This is an adventurous, perhaps 


‘brilliant, treatment of a locus pexatissimis (though. 


little as 1 can understand what Aenophon 
meant, | dare affirm his words cannot mean 
this); butat best it is a circle," and. Kalirsted! 
quotes it withvut warning, 4 if it were ren 
“This ia any dne brick in a large structure. 
But the criticiam. of tins stmecture Must begin 
with the bricks: unless a far higher peopartion 
T Keophen does not, Of course, mention shiroroy, 
ane Tee ae the wwo- fact: which Kabrtedt believes 
Xenophon to imply is elsewhere recorded af them. 
Fer (he difranchisement Kahesteds further adduces 
Litits axiv. 15 and ae ng, But the selfevident 
(act that an 68.ery) could wot be an archon (Lystas 
wie oo more’ has no bearing an the case. 
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Of them: prove solid than 1 sictbetciate criticism. 
of the seructure itself will be beside the mark. 
Meanwhile the book should be read ly all 
serious atudenm-of the Atheman constinution. 
It wiil always stimulate, and provoke te thought : 
and it contains is: detail much of the sound 
common senie to be expected of @ distinguished 
pupll of Eduard Meyer. H. 'T. W.-. 


The hated of Herodotus. The Tranelation of 
G, Rawlinson revised and annotated by 
A.W. Lawatnce, Withnine wood engrav- 
ings by V. Le Castrion anda series of new 
maps by T. Movatox, Pp. -xxvi+ 77H. 
London: The Nonesach Press, TASS: peti. 
This is.9 very beautiful bowk- » well- 
shaped page, a noble rype for the fears Mbt notes 
to the bottom: and at the aide of the text in the 
anciemt fashion, jn small italic; good paper 
Tt ts so fine a book that it is worth mentioning 
the few things that (for me) samewhal mar He 
beauty, ‘The Aowerets thot mark ihe beginning 
of every pa apt are restless; the capital 
‘" diphthong, which occurs not infrequently, 
with it A necmal and the upright siroke of its 
PF, in contequence aloping sharply harkward, i 
ugly and very disturbing to the page. Mr. 
Le Campion’ sengravings add to the distinction of 
the book, though there if.some harhpes os well 
as Firmen: an his ilrawing, at in the Pulymnia, 
anil os a whele they give the inipression that 
ni Muses were (oo much for his inventiveness ; 
DP prefer thie Urania of the title-page to the com- 
plete desgen for the eighth book. The maps are 
well enough drawn, hut are very elective anil 
hence misleading in their informaiion; maps of 
anerchaic type are an aectation, “The volume 
ie very bie and licavy to hold: why not qwo 
volumes with the same format? Lastly, the 
hote: are often separated by tved of three pages 
from tlie text, andl are mj auch amall type, 
that they ore difficult to read; which iam pity, 
for they are very good, 

Rawlineon'’ trandatiion, pruoed of im pomp 
anil primics in a thewsand place, reads yell, 
thenairhs it atiil haa something of that affected 
dimplicity which  comimdn in trandhtions of 
Herodoms, ond t condescending to him, .as 
though he were am inteliigent child, Amd while 
Mr. Lawrente was about it, hie might have 
corrected some inaccurate or thadequate render- 
ing: @.fi i. tg. * noble explo" filya fgyov, 
which meang “notable * oar *important’); Go 
ad fin, “prostrate! themsdilyes” [rpeanyers! 
prostration was not the manner of Greek wor- 
ship); vi, toy," who quite dumbivunded the peat ' 
(xeriyey cehkdy toh Ghked}: while i 3. "a 
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life apent-in. what! our people look "por a3 ecm- 
fort," 41, ' no reproach, my friend,’ 85," Man, do 
not kill Croesus," are all in one way or another 
inadequar. Mr. Lawrence has throughout sub- 
ituted " forcgoer ‘for * barbarian * aa a tronela- 
tion of Bae8eps; | am not convinced of ihe 
advaniage, 

His notes are;-as T daid, very valuable: often 
long and detailed, always concise and to the 
point. They are moch fuller on prehistory, 
geography and anthropology, and on the foreign 
pouples than on historie Greece; but for that 
classioal students-at lrcast will be grateful. He 
Rives references to most recent discoverncs ant 
theories, always adiquately o3 tar as] can jure 
and have tested; and the whole gives ua just 
theatd we necdfior the appreciation of Herodorus* 
totopin Bbroad. For all that, we might have 
been givers a litte more commentary on historic 
(irecee! 1 looked in vain, for example, for a 
reference to modern discussions on the mumbers 
or Xerxes army (and especially te Maurice's 
article, FFFS |, 1930, thouch there wa reference 
ty hit article on Marathon), and the note on v, 
Oj, Cleisthesea’ reform at Athen, invery meagre, 
wih no pelprence oy the simple emendation 
whith saves Hermlotus from ian ‘elemien tury 
blunder. On vi 125 (Alemoconid history) there 
Bo mote on the chronological difficulty of the 
tory, On Pay (Pheidon) there is one, but with 
nd sugyestion of posible error in the MSS; 
i, 94. t (the Lvdiang the first to use gold and 
silver coin] : “since Herodatts limits bis state- 
men ta “gold and “ miver ™ cons, be prob 
ably refers to Crocue’ abandonment of elect 

. in favour of (he separate metala” Herndorus 
oright not te mean that, for he knew of Grork 
mlver coimage cather than Crocus. Here ore 
rome taistakes: 1, 16, “Smyrna, when i: was 
captured try the Lydian, was ongariised on the 
village system!) that isto any, it lost ite comstiny- 
lid and was governed by officials who were nat 
tected by the inhabinants* (hardly a correct 
Hescriptian of the village system) ; 1, fo)” the 
union of Aira shently before 700, which made 
it Vor the Lormetl seate in Greece’ (Sparta wae 
w rood deal larger, Elis aml Arges aa large): 
vi, ao9g, * By the time of Herodotus .:: . the 
erocrals fat Athens) wereno longer chowen ane 
from cach tribe, but elected from the mass of 
citigere) and jo each was assigned a special 
duty.” And there are same strange atatermmns, 
as thar om i, 17, * male and. female flutes are 
preemibiy bass and teeble versions of the same 
octave > seed oni, 80, ° the theory that Argean 
religion contained no ¢lement of the indecorius 
resta on the negative evidence of excuvation, 
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which naturally cdild not be very informatwe 
in this respect.” Why not? The mrgiustic 
dement in the worship of the c= 
might tot be evident on the monuments, incekaneh 
existent in practice; but there Is no nerd to 
assume this af Aegean religion cither. 
Lawrence, in stresing whe likeness between 
Acgean and later Asiatic cults, ignore ihe 
possibility of similar representations of gods andl 
very different ideas of worship. Ovcasionally, 
Mr. Lawrence lowes lis touch, as when he says 
i his preface, “though Herodotus was no 
p grapher * (aswell say, be was to buffoon) ; 
peeibdfonlt le is solemnly deniemtiow, as Ori 
vi, i2o (Callins allowed his daughters to choose 
thelr lrusbands): * they would pot, of course, 
have met their husbands.” 

But these ate small-points, Ty i# a fine book, 
worth pesexi and chershing; an example 





of scholarship in the old aryle, embracing much» 


learning. oA W. G, 

The Art of the Logos. By J. A, R- Tuacox. 
Pp, 246, London: G. Allen & Unwin, 
lays. 7s. Gi. 

This iv a slight, pleasant book, in which the 
author emphasises the debt af Herodotus to the 
traditional, ze. unwritten, story-telling of Tonia 
before his time. The consideration of auch 
story-telling (for instance, that associated with 
the name of Aesop) Mr. Thomeon: holds to be 
esential to the undersianding of the great 
Historian's art, and jt is te this art that the tide 
af the book refers. To this traditional elenient, 
and te the needs of an audience in the striet 
seme of the word, an audience of litencrs, not 
of readers, Mr. Thomson trace varia char- 
acteriatirs of the Herodotean fogy?, such as their 

* proverbial philosophy " (the jealousy of heaven. 
for lustance) and the tendency to repetition mn 
their style; though we art reminded that 
Hendotu in a marcel of (emeness and com- 
pression, as compared with a mediaeval romances 
or most oriental story-tellers. The book is mi 


great part composed of translations of many of 


ibe fornous stories and an snalyes af ther 
methods. ‘The trarslation it deliberately literal; 
"For roc,” eave Mr. “Tioeeson, “there can Le 
no Herodotus in modern dress *: and they give 
the feeling of the original with very fair success, 
Some small errors have crept in: for instance, 
Damorw of Sir in The Woeing of Agar iste hina 
become by a misprint * Damascus,’ and in The 
Man Bory to he King (at Mr: Thomson calle the 
story of the ancestors of the kings of Macedonia) 
tgevyor surely meané ‘were in exile” from 
Aria, trot‘ eeaped." 
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it may be dewbted whether the conclusions of 
such a ¢tudy can claim any objective validity, 
but lovers of Herodotus will fine Mfr. ‘Thomezon's 
discussions and tranidlations always readable aril 
altractive. A. R..B. 


The Historian Ephorus. By G. L. Bagnen, 
(Prive Comet Price’ Essay, 1934.) Tp. 
«ii + igo, Cambridge: University Press, 
1995. 7s fd. 

The appearance oof this monograph | 
Ephorus serves a @ reminder of how line a 
survived throurhoul important uracts of Greek 
literature: and Mr. Barber carns cum gratinode 
for hig well-reasoned account af what can be 
discovercd about an anthor who, judged by his 
lsier influence, was unddultrdly the frerieat 
figure amone the fourth-century historian. “True, 
his Ick of cdiscrimimation in choosing: hi sources. 
antl hiv surrender yo contemporary rhetoric rob 
Ephorus of any claim to be considered along 
with Thueydide. Burin the coneeptien of his 
universal history he made «a netable atep forward, 
some results of which are to be seen eventually 


in: ube work al Palyiius. 


It is a fault of the subject rather than the 
author that Queflembriit seco to occupy 
large @ part of these pages: Ephorus has in the 
main to be recenurncted before. he can be 
criticised, And this work of reconstroction. has 
been skilfully performed. Wisely, Mr. Barber 
frat eefuerd to invelve himself! too deeply in 
the vexeal problemi of the Melitaica of Oxyrhyn- 
élius, He ig content 1 shew that while P. and 
Ephorus cannoli be identical, Ephorss im- 
doubtedly used Pas 6 toaln dource foy the years 
gt9 a0 994. For the identity of P. be Gyours 
Daimarchus of Argca, Jacoby's migecition, but 
agrece that the salution is far from ceria. 

Qn the problem of [socratean. influence. thie 
author takes a Yew midway between the 


‘@ognuitie seeptitism of Schwartz ond ‘the 


equally exaggerntted theory of Laqueur, which 
would leave Ephorus. no individuality mi all; 
aupplementing Volquarben’s list of purallel 
betworrt the Panvgyrecus ancl peuuaes inf Diodorus, 
he puts 4 ounvincing vase for tracing Isecratear 
bias and rhetoric in Ephorus. Tis bins 
farther brought out in a discussion of the prefaces 
and of wach incidents as the Peace of Cullias, 
Rut is there any ecvulence for the statement 
ip, ti2) that Polyhius accepted Ephorus’s anti- 
Periclean version of the causes of the Melopan- 
orsinn War? 

In general, the Hook is clearly ancl accurately 
written: tui there if an. apparent error on 
p. xi of the prefer, where it is implied that 


— 
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P.Os, nybs is omitted from Jacoby, ‘This is not 
the ease: the fragmrn i¢ wo be found in IL, A, 
p. 504, with o note that the evidence * sprichi 
sclir-stark fiir Ephores ale Verfaseer." There are 
afew misprint, perhaps the wone being on p..09, 
where the insertion of a *)° makes nonsense of 
a quotation fim Diodorus, 

Cortaitt omiaged in the more recent Uberature 
from Mr. Barber's bibliography call for mention, 
In particular Keoss's Bericht on Ephors in 
Bursian, 1904 (pp. af—ao), whould hove been 
inchuled 2¢.4 valuable supplement to the works 
qudted: ond it te strange to see po mention: of 
ihe relevant articles of Lipsiue (PIP 1919), 
Wilamowimz (Min Aer, Pros, vhs 1925) ond 
Moh) (Siteo Mowe, tosh), of Forlerr’s 
dimertation an Epharus and Stabe. Tt would 
diss hove made the work move valuable for 
reference if an index had been inchodect 

But these are small criticisms. A comparison 
with previous writers, and particnlarly with 
Jacoly, brings owt ibe very real value of thu 
psig; pot only je it the more readable, bui 
tts Teaulis are frequently more valuable, precisely 
because the author i mot afraid occasionally ww 
follow the lines of probability beyond what is 
octublly vouched for in aur saurces, This is 
not ibe lot worl an Epliorus, but it is one 
which no future work on the subject can afford 


ro -negiecs. FW. W, 


Ricerche Storichy, I: Goografla « Geo- 
@rafi del Morndo Antico By G, M. 
Conumma, Pp. viii 9958: Palermo: Tn- 
marchi, 1935. 44 4 

In thi handsome volome Prof: Columba has 
republished jm a revised form a iimber al 
articles: which anade theit original appearance 
itt Various not catily accessible periodicals. 

The first of these treatises relates to the origin 
and the extension of the term * Acgran Sea" 
In 4 careful ceview of the ancient literature 
Columbo shews that untll the fourth century 
Alyalc: taercoc denoted noihing more than the 
snip of water berween Euboca and the HHelles- 
pont. Subsequenily it was extended to the 
attire northern half af what pow called the 
Acgran: but flor the southern sector the names 
* Myrtoan * and * Gretan’ always temained in 
common use, and writers of the Roman pericd 
were imdecided whether the Cyclades should be 
allotted to the Aegean or the Myrian Sea. 
Following Colunba's seute suggestion, we may 
conclude (hat the original narrow conception of 
the Acgean Sea as a mere $ypa sfkevGes was 
that of the practical sailors: win habimally nh 
within the wellalefined track do the Hellespens | 


its extended meaning was imposed upon it ly 
the systematising geogeaphers. 

The name ‘ Aegean" is derived by Columba 
frony the current which Wits fike @ goat ints 
shim making for the Hellespont, But this 
euntent tarely exceeds two kins, and it ia less 
if an inipediment 1) tavigation than the north- 
easterly trade-winds, ‘ly seems more probabil. 
that thie nome wee taken from Aewar and: jie 
Aegean Gulf (between the Asiatic continent 
amd [esbew!, just as the name * Myrtoan * woe 
denived from Myria. an let off (2 Geracsius in 
Fuboea; dn cither case the precial scamen 
who dotrdieced ther mame took them from 
farniliar Layulfally an their usual coun, Az 
Calumba points out, anilors bound to ihe Block 
Sea dfien made lor a point at boime distance 
south of the Hellespon entrance, 0 a3-to avotl 
the full foree-of he corrent (and crade-windl) » 
the Aegean Gulf was therefore the top end. of 
their ' wet lane,” 

Twi further avti¢ies, on the habitat of the 
Triballi, and oon the alleged hifurcanion of the 
ister; alse touch the field of Hellenic sr 


La jatines#s de le science grecqus. By Aner 
Rev. | E'eolurton dit’ humanté, s¢ree complimen- 
foe, to cotence dame ontigmt, TE.) | Pp. xvii + 
aij) Paris; La Rennissance du Livre, 14434. 
40 fr. 

Einleitung im die ee a lk | ift 
herausgegeben von A. Gureke anil E. 
Nordan; [I, 5, Exukte Wissenschaften. 
fy A. Rew aml K. Woort. Pp. 78 
Leipzig ane Berlin Teukwer, 1934. 

The fist of these two works is a history of 
Geeek notoral pctence and mathematics down 
to the middle of the fifth century B.C. The 
nomber of pages may stem large in propertion 
(eo the extent of the material (hat has come down 
1 we, bul the auihor's purpose seem to be 
governed by the purpose of the senes to which 
his work belongs and his aim appears to be te 
ett arly Goeek science if its corre! relation Lo 
the evolution of mankind rather than to apts 
we of its content. Tn oe one? wo are t 
in an atmosphere, oo ped SC to dogmntic 
theory, of a philesoplry of the angin and develop- 
ment af the wclewecs aloof their relation to 
mythaliey aml religion ane the other formative 
infliences thar comtributed to produce * the 
miracle of Greece.” 

The book is. certainly better adapted to the 
requirements of whal we dhould call honmars 
stdent4 than to those of achyanced students, ancl 
this will justify the author's #tronyg preference 





for Freneh writers auch os Tannery or writers 
tramlated into French such as Burnet. But iv is 
surprising. to find Tannery fallowed 26 far as ta 
induce (he author tw prefer the antiquated dare 
61 me to 585 6.6 lor the eclipse of Thales, 
The new part of Gereke and Norden ie a 
marvel of compreged yet astonishingly full 
Tifarmation on the whole history not only of the 
exact sciences in the accepted stm but ales 
of bialory god medicine in the Greek” andl 
Griero-Koman world down to the begiming 
of the sixth century of our era. “The portiom 
dealing with mathematics, including optics and 
acuusties, are bey Vegel, The remaineer ia by 
Relim, who scknewledees aseutance from 
Prifessor Blass in the sectionson tioligy, The 
work could not possibly have been placed in 
moe competent banda, Ewer the: lorge-type 
narrative shews completes miasety of the 
authoritics and of the pesults.of modern scholar 
shige. while the critical bibliographies inserted 
aLinitervals of a-page or two-are not lists of bowks 
and papers, bot ilominatng guide: with 
indimaltion, Of domients and conchasicns awl 
appreciation favourable or otherwise, always 
pithy and. in the few casea where T ant entitied 
10 an opmion, sound, | 
That may make it the moore destratile to draw 
Alteniion, ta @ {rw places Where statesuents 
aie mode which seem to requite tmodificarican. 
In stating that the atiribuiion of the doctrine 
of the aphertent form of the Earth wo Thales by 
Actus and ta Anaximander by Utogetas 
Larttius by ‘ obviowly false * Dp: Rehan apprars 
io go mither Gar, The Jutier attriliution 
indeed tmoomsatent with Theophrastus’ state- 
ment that Anaximander regarded the earth as 
> Got the former atiribution: iv tat 
incipient with Armtotle's atatement that Thales 
was said to lawedescribod the earth as [nating 
on Water like a log. The question really is 
whether the Babylonian seence by mcuns af 
which Thuley predicted fits eclipse went the 
Jength of recognising that the circular thadew 
ino Lunar eclipse is the shadow af the earth. 
De. Rehm definitely accepts the Babylonian 
origin of the discovery of precession, Bur te 
appears ta have ovetlooked the fact hat 
Schnaticl, whe lid dated Ridin in 414 fc. in 
his * Berasses,” has givena revised date of 979 Bc 
ing. f. Aisprrologte 97 (1gab), 1%. j.K. ¥. 


Homeric Essays. By ALesannrR Siewax. 
Po, xiii + 455, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
legs. ai. 

For detailed criticsm of this volume the 

Homene specialist may perhaps be best referred 
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lo i apectalist’s review—that af Mr, CG. M. 
Howra in. the Oxford Magucier, Feb. 27th, 1936. 
Dr, Shewan hat here repullisiied in one hook 
the dulwtanece of over fifty papers on Homer. 
eis which have, during thre past twenty-five 
r, appeared from his per in this Journal and 
in ee many other clisscal perioficul As 
auth alder ibe book vill be weloonmed but 
students Gf Homeric problemy will welrome alio 
the classification and co-irdlination of ¢o much 
valuable material, made the more valuablo by 
ihe addition of the full index with whieh. the 
loerck: i wupplied. ‘The acetions dealing with 
iuch comroversices o56 Loukas-Ithaka, the’ Cata-~ 
lowue.’ Scheria and the whete composiion of 
Greek Epicsare thus. specially uselinl—ot beayt 
because of the copious ocherrners whith ace made 
todthepresearchinihesame elds, ‘The others 
critic of ihe opinions of others ia. indecd, 2 
feature of these papers: but Homer has long 
been an arcna to which onty antageniats af 
mettle fre) thermeclers culled, and the totes 
fought over the Grech Epic heave something of 
qui epic nature thembelves. (ty. § 


The Idea of God m Hamer, Hy Tataxn 
Enuxmark, Pp. xiv = 10g. Uppeula: Alo- 
qvast & Wikecll, 1435. 

While certainly reviewing this vine oa, T 
perhaps went clin to ireat ie «ne suai, 
the author having deme me the honour to cap- 
ault me during the writing of his work, which is 
an inaugural! divertation But, examining it as 
impartially as may, 1 cannot estape the feeling 
that di le the beat conttibation to the subject 
since Nilson’s Gdtner and ‘Popctologi bei Homer! 
Dr. Ehnmark beens by asker whut ip the chief 
differentia of the Momence gods fren mankind 
Havinw rejected the idea that it is their in 
mortality (for virions words meanmg * godlike * 
liave no such connotation, aml, he might have 
added,-are ufien applied to mien, who are oer- 
tainly net tomortal), fe concludes chat Lt is 
power, Gellike men are in some way powerful | 
when the gods litervene ina bale or elsewhern, 
they give extraordinary power te their hrvourites ; 
they themselves, in the excrcie of their ondinary 
functions, dhew saat power. This, tien, is 
(heir distinguishing characteristic. Speci- 
fically, it ix superiatural power, that 18 to say, 
unusual: by no means our conception of a 


natural force, which so teqular that iis presence 


tate be detected only by somewhat advanced 


‘asd aberact rellection. ‘Strictly speaking, ihe 
deer) whieh sone men show is supernatural i 


© in ARW xxii yy 
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ity origin, the gods or a god give ii: but it wends 
(p. go) ta beconie part of their wipe, ands 
natural of ordinary. The divine power which 
each god possesses is not unlimited; fur instance, 
Hera in @ 928 egy. apparently cannot chrek 
Skamandros by her own might, lue must call 
upon Hephaistos to do se: outide a gots 
own sphere even 2 man may he superior 1% him 
m some things, Odyssens for imtance fo Arey 
in omnnnng. . 
Rut this power, or gam, is mot iri itsell an 
objeéc( of worship; the gad who venerated is 
the possessor of mang, not the wana itecif." 
‘Hence the gods. are personal: the root of the 
feclng concerning them ia neither arendiam nor 
anitnhrn, tit animation, Here the mithor has 
a short, but exeelient, discussion of these differ 
ences, chewing an-insieht into primitive religue 
feclings and their survivals in later Mage 
which is nome foo common among cither 
casichis or atthrapologitia, He, therriore 
(Chap. V), would not distinguish sharply be- 
tween gods and. epirits, fyot-and Beluoyy. AS to 
the relation of the-gods to fate, be iv of opinicas 
tp: 7a) that & steang belief in the former is 
meumpatiie with fatatiom, The gods are 
active; Gate, of rather the * portion,’ pets, of 
each muir, ia pestive, a thing once and for all 
measured out, which Zeus (p. 78) may weigh 
just as anything might be weighed, i see how 
heavy it is, without any notion of its superiority 
of inferinrity to the weigher. The dissertation 
conchides with a consideration of the morality 





of the gods: Since their principle ia to he active, 


in vther words (p. O53) * that Heaeeertion oo 
duty,’ and they adhere to thet rule, bo call them 


immoral be tu impart standards with which they. 


lave nothing to de; while collecrvcly, they shew 


themselves interested tn the ordinary bhutan 


niles of morality, enforcing justice and go forth 
The points of dikagreement which the reviewer 

finds here and there are ton amiall and too few to 

be al interest. H, ]. &. 


hunderts. By Orr Kean. Pp vv 310 
Beilin: Weidmann, 1995) Ont, 

Since this work covers qeaunt! for the most 

part very familiar onel ie written by an author 





i The pvewer would agree we eegartle Crecee, 
it imdy wih oeidersble oer i the cane of 
Rome. 

* Not altogether dlisintiles conclusions are come to 
by ihe nvinwer in a pamphlet, Modern syfind) 44 
clarntal mythology (Stu. Andrews, Tago), Fe 12. hey 
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af decided views, whose personality appear on 
cvery page, if is inevitable that a review, if it 
ls to be more than @ table of contents, should 
deal largely with) minor poimts. Since, PAu, 
these will be mostly those on which reviewer 
anc author disagree, it is well to atate at the 
beginning thal the ook ie well written, the 
iubjerts treated with a mice sense of proportion 
ifor instance, Kemi, though a specilist om 
Orphism, gives that movement no more than iis 
fair share of space in his fifth chapter) and the 
facts pat in a elear light, with contents some- 
times new andl often suggestive. 

Che titles uf the chapters will give a good iden 
of the contents, They are: 1, Dv él yrnapetscie 
Raligton une Homer. U1, Getetageher wd Dichter, 
Tl, Die Religie det Fiestenzeit, IV, Delphot. 
Ny, Orakel Wanderminner, Thenlogen. VI, Dite 
dlewinirhen Mysterien. VIL, Der Kampy um det 
Cloutier. VIL, Frende Gotrerdimutr. UX, De 
religions Evhebung der Preoeviriegt. 2, Die Hock- 
hiute der gricchiiches Kultur. XI, Der Ansgang 
cles fulnefiem Flahrhunederts, XML, Der Stegescug des 
Askieolos, Ln the first of these, although haunted 
by ghosts of dead and gone separatist thearice 
ant alittle obsessed by his own oversemphade 
an ‘Thessaly,’ the author gives om the whole 
a good sketch of what his first sentence denies 
thle existence of, Homeric religion. One remark 
bearing nm literature, not religion, deserves to 
be recorded : on p. 6, Kern excellently compares 
the disappearance of pre-Homeric poetry with 
thar af the Argomautic paren previous to Apiolle- 
mee Of Rhodes. The reviewer notes: (vo de- 
finite misstatements; however: of. pg wo are 
told that ' Homer weiss nichts mehr von den 
aewaltigen Rieen der Voreeit, and «7 does 
not Moke any uf his gods gigantic, save Area in 
@ yoy. Apart from the appearance of the giant 
Hriareds itv A 4o4, We liave to consider such things 
as the Inge weieht of Athena iy © 830, the am- 
mens: apices of Peacidon in f 30, arch the in- 
culent of the wininding of Aphrotlite, whose 








. For seme raion nec oyer explained, Thesaly 
we hackward and pomperatively savege from 
Homer's day oqward. Henne the éenda feys of 
even the glorious Achilles, who alio i the emily 
Achainan wo: bebeve in the «fficary of grave-gilia, 
an lee which the mare onlightoned Trojan have 
ied beliind ihe (4, 1g. contrast. ¥ 177-193}. 
That soy impormai cult, save perhaps tha of 
Acepics, cartes from thié intellertually dead tegton 
is a emerton whieh will aced much proot w make 
it credible, Le had reached something like Homeric 
culiure when the chief wates of Creere had modern 


env ilatie 
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wrist Dicmedi-s, tall man though he is, can just 
reach with the point of his spear, by making a 
long am (Prrepsitiorees, E995}. Nor can I 
agree that there i+" echte, alte Religion.’ in the 
oath uf Odysseus in + 04, for le aimply swears 
by the two power visible at. the moment, 
the sky-god who ts looking down on him through 
the smoke-Hole and the brerth-fire which is 
burning before him. On p. go, the text iis 
agrees with the cltutlun from Isokrates (Panath. 
18) in note 3: the orator say that the sophisti 
he objects to made no onginal comments on 
Homer and Hesiod, not thar they gave nothing 
butt quotations from them. On the next page, 
if ae be noted that the Chian tradition of 

‘school of Homer’ is plainly literary, not, 
an Keon nnplics, popular. In Chap, I, besides 
Kern's goed temurks on Solon, he tightly ant! 
decisively rejects (pp. 4g, nove 2) Beloch's absurd 
disbelief in thie existence of the carly legislators, 
Against the many good. things in Chap. U1, 
Toust be put one error, for on p. go he imagines 
that in the oldest form of the legend of Theseus 
his quite typical harrewing of Hell ondecl 
uniuccesully, Such raids, in their popular 
form, regularly have a happy ending, but this 
one hes been mooralied, of coarse outside 
Attica, mte-a cautionary Jale, OF Chap, IV 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature is the 


f@uthor’s abstinence from over-cmphasis on: 


Dionysos. In Chap. V, while welcoming the 
characterisation (p, 144) of Pythagoras as more 


prophet and mystic than philwopher, 1 cannot 


accept the portrait of Empedokles [p. 146) as a 
convert from materialism, Chap: WI contains, 

Ot Ts 195, an interpretation of the disappearance 
and return of Persoplione which Nilsson (4RIV 
exxil, To-h4g1) has cogently disposed of since 
Kern wrote, In Chap. VIII, amid some good 
remarks on the Jack of Western intlience on 
Greek cult, Kern slips inte the error of «up 
posing Aphmdiic of Eryx to be Phoenician 
(p, 291), Heglecting or overlooking L. Malten's 
demonstration that she is Aginnic, probably 
Trojan. That the great lesson of the Persian 
Wars for the Grocks was the importance of 
segpootrn, tsiaargoed in Chap. DX, ie a tenable, 
probably right opinion; but Eteokles in the 
Septenr does not furtilsh an Mustration, for he ts 
as surely fey as the lost scene je spurious, 

A longer list of good gad bad points might be 
made out, hut its ierdias todom, The book 
i# 80 written. that the reader need not be 2 
specialist in order to be interested and informed 
by it: he might casily have a worse Introduction 
ro the subject, so ong as bet will not treat it = 
@ fina! authority. H. J. R. 
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Abneubild und Familiengeschichte bei Ro- 
rmern anil Gciechen: By Eaicti Bera. 
Pp, xiii a1. Munich: C. H. Beck'sche 
Werlagsbuchhandlung, 1995. AA. 2.85. 

These chapters on the religious and psychio- 
fogical: backeround of the ancient portrait doe 
not contam: much new material, but they do offer 
an interesting series of observations on the con- 
nexion between Greek anc Roman conceptions 
of death, their social expression m funeral 
practices, and their iallaence on family. history. 

They abso Whistrate the differences between 

the Groek and the Roman attirude wo rhe 





Godividual in relation to hi kin, his class, and 


the stare. 

These differences are fundamental! Whiy did 
the Indivichualistie Greeks represent themselves 
in uch generalised shapes, whereas the clannish 
Romani required such dharply-differentiated 
likeness? Whiy did the Romans insist upon their 


family-names and make do with only a handful 


of personal names, which remained stereotyped 
threwgliowi Roman history, whereas the Greeks 
had pracycally no tonily-name), bat fountles 
individual name, to which they were conantly 
wding? Why ate Greek sepulehral epigrams, 
hiwever beautiiil, ao vague and conventional 
in the information they convey, whereas Roman 
commemorative wecriptions, however prosir, 
are oo vivid ancl Hluminating? Why ¢icd the 
Greeks care ao little for the setual achievements 
ql serviers to the state, 40 much for the athletic 
sictories and the mythical descent of their 
prominent citicens? On the other hand, why 
were cven the ovst distinguished Ronan 
hrmwured only by thelr own kin, whereas the 
Greck who had deserved well of the atau was 
given a public funeral? And. finally, why did 
Grock aristocrats dislain manual labour, oust 
not think it dewradimg to engage in commerce, 
wliereas the Romi patrician brld exactly the 
couttury ophnien ! 

Merely to ask these questions ts to reveal the 
extraordinary difference between thie Reman and 
the Greek roid. Te the main BL 4a content to 
state the facta; he dort mot probe inte thei 
cause—a wise picer of self-restraint, for the 
couises lie, a3 a rule, far beyoml our ken, His 
main concer & to analyst the olaerved fants of 
history ard to interpret them as evidence for 
racial psychology; in so doing he sketches 3 
most interesting double picture of the Greek one 
the Roman mind confronted with the mystery 
of death, the problem of the individual in relation 
to his sorig) seuting, ancl the symbolic forms in 
which they expressed their beliets. : 

R.A. 
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By F. Crarccourr. (Bibliathégus des toile 
ranges a Athines go ode Rivne, fot. 197.) 
Pp. viii 981, 6 plate, 67 illostrarions 

in text. Parise: E. de Borcard, 1974. 
This ia ancadmirabie example of exacr and 
Paletaling scholarship applied to the exhacetion 
of a limited theme. De, Chapauthier has long 
“been interested in the Dioskuroj and in (he gods 
of Samothrare. Finding, however, no explana- 
uion, of the latter expecially, which satished 
him, either from the works of other scholar or 
fran his «wn investigatiom if Samethratce 
itself, he finully decided to comeenirate oti o 
series oF monutnents, interesting and deserving 
of atudy, though al) comparatively Jate (no 
(eck example ts earlier than the thind omtury 
fC, ), those which shew a group of three figures, 
cowie educing one or two of then to mere 
attrilrutes: In the centre, when the group hae 
ite full form, is a female figure, clearly.a goddess, 
Heien or another; on enher side i: a honeniman, 
generally looking towards the ¢etural figure, 
The 4upporiers ate teually symmetrical, 
sometime having one or another modification 
of the sammetry, however, as small differences 
of attitude, unequal length of the epeare whieh 
both @cnerally carry, aml sein. Aa 4 rule, 
the wo males are clearly recognisable ot the 
Ditskurni: orcmicnally it is raiher by anaiogy 


than by anv atoihutes of the parm a parycular 


representation thar ahey are determined as 
such. (But the female varies oot.a litle. While 
at Sparta, and often ehewhere, she is mo doubt 
Helen, there are fairly nutnerous cases m which 
her attrilates, pose, or the Hke plainly show that 
she is some other peramage, for oxample Kybele 
et Scheme In sotme lost, ala, the Dios 
kore) have takenon the traits of the Kabeirol. 

Tw branches of iquiiry lead from (his mass 
of facts (for the monument are exhaustively 
listed antl analysed), one backwards antl one 
firwards antl outwarts, Regarding the former, 
the guthor has same difficulty in ainggesning 
a plawible origin for the tno; he argues, but 
not very convinemgaly, for ja derivation from 
an Oriental motif, the Great Mother supported 
ota pair of emaller figures, themerlves mounted. 
Im the latier, be baw on emaicr tank, given Tie 
great diligence and knowledge of archarological 
matetial, for the tracing of this art-type through 
sundry provinecs of the -Rotuas empire as well 
at into other comers Of the Greek and Graenp- 
Reman world iy a maticr of enumeration arid 
explanation of details, not of speculation. 
He performs in well, inctdentally finding mom 
fat wore tiederate anil moaonable eriticiem of 
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others’ yiews.! “The quest takes hum: into some 
curinim region af lite speculation, including 
exsmic doctrines: in which the children of Lecdn 
and the eye froin which they were born: take 
on mcamings very far removed from amy which 
they had in the carty daps tf the legend 

H. J. BR. 


By Light, Light; The Mystic Gospel of 
Hellenistic Judaism. By E. R.. Goon 
sxovuH, Pp, xv— 4gh New Haven: 
Vale University Press, London: Humphrey 
Milfortl, 1995: aos, Ge, 

Professor Goodenough brings to his. task. 
enthumiasm, sympathy for anysticirm which does 
nd) degenerate: into sentimentality, insight and 


‘ao fiunbier of sound ideas, corne of which auspici- 


ously begin jos firs! chapter (pp. ty 2 a good) 
sketch of what Hellenistic mynicun wees), Hie 
principal material i waturally derived from 
Philon of Alexandria (Philo ludunus), concernim 
whit he Inolda that he did not originate bis 
doctrines and they did nordic with him (Pp. 968) 5 
rather, he took diem from his environment, the 
Diaspora, embellished aid developed them along 
fines definitely Pyihagoreo-Plaionie and not 
Sint (on this poiit te author keeps apa punting 
fight with students of religion who think dit- 
foreutly), and passed them on te later Judas, 
where they form part of the material on which 
the Kutihatah drew (pp. 45q-900), and-have ich 
very murked traces of those prayers in tho 
Apostolic Constitutions which Honsssect rasonahly 
suspects of having been originally Jewieh (pp. 
geile 5B). | 

The book follow a natural and clear plan of 
expisitidn, After an Introduction on Hellen- 
pic mysticism im general, there are chapters an 
The God of the Myiters; The Higher Law ; The Torah: 
The Mastery of laren = on Philon’'s treatment of the 
variuus patriarchs and of Moses; then on The 
Miatere: The UMipstery in Non-Phtlonte -Wieitings 5 
next, the sections already mentioned, or thi 
Gorotitutions and the Kabbalah, and finally o 
lang appendix dealing with Lam im the Subjective 
Realm, a notvery happy tile for a discussion of the 
concept of Samociwy and related ideas, 

All the should therefore make up a Rood 
accoant «of the thought ef Philen, suitable 


“hk "Pike: drwefisaden a friutation: af part of Althein's 
diterenoy of the polation betwern Castor and Pred dccse 
dnd Tumurns at Rome. | may be allowed te fermark 
in pussivsg hot he has, slightly misumulertood 
(p. gow, nate q)any own autitude wwards that theary, 
which [ regarded, and sull regard, a3 ngeniowe anid 
containing cements of plausibility, not as cogently 
peared 
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especially (or a student new to this region of 
philosophical religion and wanting 2 well- 
informed quide: for of zealous study of his 
author and the relevant literature, ancient and 
modern, Prof. Gondenongh gives abundant 
proof. Unfortunately, the whole book is per- 
waded with inaccuracies arising from imperfect 
knowledge of the rhetoric, contemporary cliches, 
even grammar of Greek, and, partly because of 
these, ome of its main theses ix extremely ill 
supported ly anything like arguments. besides 
Leing hone too probable in itself, | 
Of the former defect a few scattered exatnplts 
munt eaffice here; thry could be anultiplied 
easily, and ie upshot of them is that the reader 
never fecls safe without a text of Philon by which 
to check the constant quotations, all in transla 
non, throughout the book, The inacriiracies 
extend from single words (On p, 215, Servet 
doeq mot mean ‘secondary things,’ and on p. 
472 ihe nom. of yds ts nol yAGTI™) to passages 
of some length, whereof the author adopts. or 
makes jrunslations wholly misleading to anyone 
reading the book without the Greek text of 
hand, and the work is parily intended for euch. 
A bad example ison p: 196, which cites de mrt, 74 
(the angels attend Moses” last songs) ' a8 critics 
io watch how, judged by their awn technique, 
le made not a single false note. ‘The angels 
would ales be strengthened in their taith if aman 
élothed in tis meortal body could have w power of 
song like the son, (he moor. anil the ssened choir 
of the onher stars, ancl cond aitume his seal to the 
divine musical instrument, namely, the heaven 
end the whole cetmes, Bor Moses the hiero- 
phant, when he had taken his place im the 
acther, mingled, ete.’ Philon wrote! a¢ bgaso: 
Brecouecen! acerd tty copy dept: ut mi othe eb fig 
iuedds, wel Spo Siemarodine al sig Grtpaymeg day 
beBeBrubess ocayett pHant Guecra) vey olay tedroy 
Gig: wo ceaney 8a) mp te Athos perripcow Tp 
goo peeoootiotar Ty eRe Pet Te Seiey Gyyporer, 
cow cdporde we] why olywenro xdgyov, dppookuung, 
voyhile Sly tole wot tev alftes yosturats 6 kpogerme, 
it, * Like umpires to mark, in accordance with 
thee experience, any false note that prgehd mae 
hi sang, unduly because they coulel net believe 
thot any human bring, chained in # morial bexty, 
could be skilled after the same fashion asthe sun, 
moon and the moet holy choo of the other stars, 
attunine his soul to that divine instrament, the 
lieaven. and the uiiverse, Now, when out 





4 The bette milgaie, rejected by Cohn-Wendland, 
but having the advantage over thei Sorodgers that 
it will make eee, ‘The sitlire pomibility is the 
variant Betas. 
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hicrophant had taken his place among the 
choristers of the sky,” etc. Elsewhere It i ao 
rhetorical figure that leads bim astray: on p. 234 
#6 common a thing 23 an apostrophe [de somn., 
1, 104) makes him. imagine that Philon: has 
deified Moses to the extent of praying to hun, 
When such mistakes a4 this can be made, it ie 
no wonder that the book teemd with false or 
highly doubtful exegesis, and that occasonal. 
restorations (as py 20, where he attempts to make 
ense out of Onotas ap. Stob., Vol, i, p. 45 
Wachs,) are not happy in producing soundness 
out of what is admittedly corrupt; in the case 
quoted, Gowdcrnaugh's conjectures are mo better 
than Wachsmuth's own. | 

Asie his contention that Philon's mystery was 
a mystery ip the true sense, with some kind of 
initiation and tual, the passages quoted to 
prove the pom indicare rather the opposite, 
especially that on Which he seme most to rely, 
fraz:. p, 75 Harris (ee pp. 260-1), In this the 
ordioary wert OF Greek cities are contrasted 
with the Gani: ikerci, Tt ts surely mo seerct 
thar @iaow rioteige, and the comparson of 
spiritual experiice with an imilotion ie well 
Uhustrated by Phaed, Gy ¢, Phordr, 250 b, while 
no very great time aller Philon's death it was 
once more usell with much elaboranon by 
Plutarch, dy aoe (Val, vil, p.2g, Bermardakis), 
A graup of kindred «piri, bolting doctrines. 
more or lee orally epproximuating to Philon’s. 
own, Here may well hiave been: a thins, unless. 
firther and much stronger evidence je forth- 
coming, may be discredited. 

fi ds much te be desired! thai this book ahouldd 
be therowwhly revierdl with the assistance of og 
gol philologist versed in Hellenistic religious 
history. ‘The aviher will find one such no 
farther olffrom he ews university than Harvard. 

H. J. BR. 


Mithra, Zoroastre, ot la Prehistoire Aryenne 
du Christionisme. By CuAnee: Arran. 
Pp.a7i. @oplacs. Pariss Payot, 1645.- 
a5 

The author. very property, protest’ againat 
limiting the outlook of an ancient hisporian to 
too, narrow boondones, sach os those of the - 
classical and Semitic cultures only, and Migege 
wine cnticerptions which may aerve Lo terody 
thie defect. His own thesia, which ecrtainly 
cannot he acenaed of geographical orcrhnograph- 
ical parochialian, o that the Denidian peoples 
hed tn carly times a far larger chare ip the 
genesis Of (he Mediterranean cultures than bos 
been hitherto allotted ‘them: he is disposed to 





ged herr bond moohe Phoenician activities, the 
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civilisation of Minoan Crete, and certain feature 
af the carlicst traditional history of Greece 
proper, including the Attic elynasties, In this 
‘connection he makes a number of ingenious and 
daring suggestions, but anything resembling 
proof is to seek. The reviewer, for instance, i 
wot impressed by the identification of Panidian 
of Athens (a most obvious hypostatisation of the 
Pandia) with the Tamil Pandiyan (p. 845 bere 
and.on p. 125 the author by a slip attributes to 
Pandion what iv recorded of his son Lykes, see 
Herod. i. 179) 4); and does not welcome the 
etymology (p. go} Prometheus = Pramatha (the 
name of a daimon attendant on Civa). How- 
ever, it i better than the discredited * fre- 
stick "= the objection is that a purely Greek nome 
needs no Indian explanation, 

These sancwhat hypothetical Dravidian emi- 
grants and settlers, then, arc credited with 
exerciting a great influence on the Aryans (i ts 
to the author's credit that he knows what this 
name means and used it accordingly), and not 
east on the Persians, whose dualism isa sort 
of compromise between che attitudes of India 
and the West; Autran apparently docs not know 
ihat 1 is characteristic of a wast anea extending 
fron Tran to Nova Scotia. Mithrachas murl in 
common with the pre-Aryan Civa.  Menee the 
influence of Zormuatrianiam andl of Mithraism i 
inv 4 aemtee that al the Dravidians at secomed hand, 

‘ting after a lapse of two of three millennia, 
Whiat that influence was, he proceeds to show ie 
the latter part of his book, but here the reatler, if 
tolerably well informed, will be disappointed to 
And nothing thit is mot perfectly familiar to 
lim, save some very hazardous re-datings of the 
postexilic Hebrew, prophets and one of bwo 
rather wnetitical remiarke ebout the history of 
late Judaism and early Christianity, “Thar niye 
comeepts of Hell, Purgatory aml Paradise, the 
pictiresque figure oF the Devil and the ideas of 
» Mestiah and the end of the age arr Hol pure 
Jewish, andl probably owe much to Persian 
influence, are all very ontlinary, indiced! comm, on 
pluce statements, and that Autan ehould think 
them unfamiliar co Biblical cominettators auy- 
gests that he hos fallen in with decidedly ob- 
ecurantid works, Is # odd, by the way. that he 
wean nowher’ lo mention Reizenitem. 


H, J. R. 


Plato's ‘Thoughts, By G, M. A. Gatun. 
Ppfaviil+ goo. London: Methuen. 1935- 
pet, aed 

Greek Ideals ond Modern Life. By RB. 
W. Lovincrrome. (Pp. 2+ 175- Qheford : 
Glaremdan Press, i995. 64, 
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Ths Political Philosophies of Plato and 
Hegel. By M. B. Fosren. Pp. -xti + 207. 
Oxfurd: Clarendon Press, 1935. 7a: Od. 

Of these three: books Mr, Foster's is addressed 
nutinly to the specialist, Sir R. Livingyone’s to 
the general reader, and Mr. Grube's to those who 
come between; who have mot had, and never 
will have, leisure to study Plato himself, but wish 
to know, seriously and thoroughly, what Plate 
thought, Act this level, and for this purpose, it 
could hardly be fngproved on; and itis so well 
articulated, and so Jucidly composed, that it 
serves thore ends than Mr, Grobe modestly 
proposes to himself, Ii cam be equally well etd 
as a general ceview of Plato's philosaphy, and 
as an introduction to any particulier dialogue 
The compiler of the index has, by the way, 
discovered a new quomple of deificauon in 
Dionysus, tyrant of Syracuse. 

The President of Corpus has taken for his 
theme the six awdicw of Helleniam, with special 
refevence toour own time! A picture, drawn with 
mich persuasive learning, of the Greck attitude, 
and an application—an. analogy between the 
fourth century 8c and the twentieth century A.0,, 
which leaves the reader uncomfortably asking: 
Whe stands for Macedon?) There arc other 
qurstions, toa; which shews what o stimulating 
book the President has written, Ii Hellenism 
like the «pear of Achilles, able 1 cure ite own 
wounts? § oak, because the litimaristic, 
aevihetic Hellenism of late Victorian England 
(there isan old essay of Mahaffy on the Humanity 
of the Greeks which might serve a4 a manilesto of 
the sort af Hellenisn) which ia registered in Lhe 
word Blithe), was.a powetful solvent of that 
eorlicr, intellectualist, Hellenism, which is 
preierved for us in Grore and Mill. ‘They did 
not find Cobden incompatible with Plato, and I 
think there is some danger still of a fairyland 
Hellenism beiay substituted for the real land- 
scape, where the gifts which we think of aos 
Hellente were the crop and fruit of aA tough, 
resistant, conservative poll, In the encl the 
trent wet lke etromg for the old pis, mach 
not strong enough to Create a hew one. That is, 
perhaps, liappening now, There may bea way 
out. In jus last chapter the President suggests 
one. While waiting for it to Ge found, ere oun 
de worse that recall Wordewortli's Injumectian to 
the Sixth Form at Harrow: “Keep ctear of 
livmis and newspapers, and Aristophanes will 
do you no harm.’ Because, if we want the real 
mid-point of Hellenism, a station train which te 
survey the world in the Hellenic way, is it not 
there? 

Mr. Foster's book is as-tough and resistant as 
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the mest athletic reader cai mak: closely packed, 
and developed with a alow, scholastic precision, 
Lone werd ia enough, Mr. Foster will not wee 
two, even when two would be easier to under- 
stand, Yet his -criticinm, first of the conception 
of State aml! Sodety, ml their confusion i. the 
Republic; ancl then of Justice and Freecom, andl 
Plaio’s failire to make them engage within his 
own framework, is searching, and prepares the 
way well for hi secontl theme, Hegel's. critjetin, 
and Hegel's reconsiruciion, which is to provide 
that suljective freedim which ix missing from the 
Plutonic state. Here lie passes out of the sighs 
of the Grecian, Ip is a good, cloely reasoned, 
stntly: bat 1 think a wider stwly of the historic 
background of political philosophy, and a style 
rather lex like Hegel's and rather more like 
Platd's, would make Mr. Foster's next book in 
some ways better, GM, VY. 


The Argumant of Plato, By F. H Asorason. 
Pp. 216. London: Dent, 1995. 1os.bd.- 
Tt this volume, published last year in Canada, 
‘Professor Anderson of ‘Toronto affers ‘a con- 
tinue introductory exposition of the argument 
a Plato! He justly remarks that Plain 
imurily a dramatist and nolan announcer of 
theories’? ‘and hie presents his matter largely in 
the form of direct quetarions, of varying lemeth. 
From ati estimate of the general background of 





Plato's thought, as reflected in the dialogues, | 


we pass to his telationship with the Sophists anc 
with the Demos, and then to the tuuilding-up 

of theory, with the doctrine of saul for a starting- 
point. Se far the scheme ja clear; aud some of 
the chapters ore in themanlves very god. 
notably that on the Soptiusts. But the book 
axa whole lacks uniry. ‘To take one instance, 
the strong: emphasis laid in carly ¢hapters on 
the ecstalic or * Dienysiac * clement in Plati's 
view of Tile is pot adequately justified by any- 
thing which comes Jater. The general plan 
suggests some regard for chronological onli, 
bur this, is frequently ignored in quotation oF 
exprsition on a particular point. In his later 
chapters the author quilines.a progress of thumper 
in epistemology anc legic, nulminaring with the 
Philebur; hardly any mention is made of! the 
Timeeus, though the Lew are frequently clued 
throwwhewe rhe book. Profeasar Anderson seems. 
ull thrangh, ie have tuken on overubjective 
line: in) interpreting. Flato. He emphasise 
poychology at the expense of metaphysie, dicing 
let than fuitice to the characteristic docirine 
of the transcendent Form and the contrast ol) 
i: and ff. “The book contains much 
that is inveresting and sound in-detail, bot amid 
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many unclocidated pasnage from the text 
(mvel ond dialeeriec alike), and numerous ovor- 
lappings and repetition), it is: really ‘difficult 
Lo trace any such precision of general outline 
ac would serve for belpful guidance through the 
study of the dialogues, Plate's argument, or the 


suit his interpretation of it, dors nat in Juct 


emerge with any clearness: dD. T. 
Plato's Theory of Enowladge. By F. M. 
Cormrony. Pp, siv- 936. Linebon: 


Kegan Paul. rags. 158: 

‘Ths volume, isucd mia well-known and 
valaable series, embodies an interesting exper- 
ment in methed and arrangement, Profesor 
Gornfied gives us a tromlation wf the Theaetetus 
and Sepiiit, complete except for the carhier 
Portions of whe later dialoguc, where a» sum- 
fhary is substituted. He follows in the main 
Rurnei’s vet, but offers seme valuable critical 
camment amd oo tamniber of emencdations of bis 
own: The translation i@ moat clear and read- 
able, a coally satislactory modern renedcring. 
‘The intevation cond: Of 4° riknnmge cominmien- 
dary": afler each) “comparct’ section of the 
trailation |varving of course it lengih, but wo 
rule fairly aherr) we pause while the edigor 
expounds the progress of the angement, and 
Atide on eecaiian romment or luatration, This 
is preeiely Lhe method of the gverage lecturer 
onauch atext. Tile difiicultiosee why itshould: 
mat be aLicm pred also in book form; if justified 
anywhere, itis in the exposition of a dinloguc like 
the Soptes, whrire hterary art goce for lidile enm- 
pared with dialectic In the case of the 
Thraetrha most readers will, probably, feel: more 
strongly those “ objections fo diisectong the living: 
ody of a Plutenie dialogue’ which Professor 
Cornford himecl{, in his preface, admits bo exist. 
Even where 2 text calle for corstint andl detailed 
explunation, it may becurged that the author's 
work should yet be somewhere presented as o 
whole, to preacrye fidt only its literary quality 
but aloo the wetual proportion of the argument. 

‘The tiretheedd once udopied, many a etucenit 
may well be grateful for Professor Cornford’s 
guidance threugh the developments af Mato’s 
epiatemitlony’, ane! particularly amid the it 
pricvcics Af the Sonia, We may note nwo poms 
of apecial interest (1) The digression im Thea 
fio paB-i77l oo mterpreied as a renunder of 
the plilosopher’s belief im the reality of idenla: 
“the Tahewletnt here ope 4 windaw upon the 
work! of true being,” (9) Both the wend! uf 
Theaetetis and the yea ylen of Sophist (the 
jattcr wanslated *wery important kinds‘) are 
explained aa‘ Forms!’ which must by no means 


be descrilied os, or compared with. * Caregories— 
Ti may be questioned whether these yt, © kines,” 
whose inter-participation-is here the main issue, 
at those olfexiteent wooetelyuers which [rom 
first to lost Plara postulates as the constituents 
of the world of Bema. Dp. T, 


‘The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic. 
fy RL. Nevrissne, Pp. 54. Olin - 
Clareruion Press, 1995-24. Gd. 

The Oxford Press las: done'a real service, both 
io classical studies and te education in general, 
by reprinting this essay. These who have long 
known 44 in. dirllesics will be grateful oo lave it 
detarhed from that masive [and now out-of- 
print) volume and offered to freah amention in 
thie convenient and readable form, amd. to 
many, particularly of course to the yraunget 
gencration, if will new become Known far the 
first time, “There-is stl], as Mr. Spenser Lerson 
remarks in fits judiciows: foreword, nothing 
comparible to itin English, “The studint of the 
Republic who, already prises Netileship's Jectures 
will find thin essay in no seme 4 superiluity 
it treats the educwtional ycheme as one whole, 
and in sélatien to the whele problem of educa- 
tion, with a cormmplerer synthesis and a more 
sustained inspiration, Firet published in (650, 
and necessarily brief in proportion to its subject, 
it poring in euacntiauls nol only a stimulating 
introduction Lut a sale guide through detailed 
atudy of that volummous literaturo of the 
Repubite which has suce accutalsatect, 

‘Nettiehip’s work wo tes valuable in io 
’ on modern #ducational principles. 
What be wrote liftefive years ago is not only 
sill inepiring. but mafatiy mutandis still relevant; 
and the dixeovery of the mahoda may prove in 
jself asalutary exetcise, For the student and the 
teacher in any field al knowledge, this masterly 
interpretation i! a triaater’s work is a xref 
del. DD, T. 


Studies in the Pintonic Epistles; with « 
‘Tramdation and Netra, By GR. Morkow- 
Pp, 294. Urbwna: University of Tiitnois, 
oe, Bq. . 
The author's preface to this modestly-entitled 
volume mentions two potite on whiel) hie claire 
to have made « special contribution to the 
greiwing diterature of the Letters—their phil 
sophical and political content and: the relation 
between them amd the ancient historians of 
Sialy, Ui is to the histerical problernes tliat he 
devites, in finet, mest space and attention. The 
conflicting traditions In Sicilian history are very 
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thoroaghly examined. and the evidence is found 
to support the authenticity of the chief letters, 
A gem of shorter chapters discuss Plato's 
rdationship: with Dion, the Intter’s activities. 
and ‘the experiment with Dionysius I —the 
inst a very interesting study. On tlic side of 
Plato's philosophy and general political theory, 
Mr. Morrow distuses the theory of knowledge 
in Eéictle VU, correlating the suggestion of 
oy. as éupplementing dialectic, with 
Flato’s svong tendency (illustrated from the 
dialogues) to combine with pure logic ithe 
clement of ‘amoral and aesthetic experience” 
He achieves o similar avnihesia in a useful essay 
entiiled ' Plato.and Greek Politics.’ 

Oo the particular. problems of authenticity, 
Mr. Morrow strongly supports VIL and VIN 
lon which he mainly conceriirate: his attention), 
rejects 1], and Is doubtful of ITT and MITT. ‘He 
takes pains 16 marshall evidence and opinion on 
these and on ail! controversial or spemilative 
matters; but here, aa ¢hewhere in the book, his 
own «onclusiona are sometimes hard to dis- 
cntaigle, avd bis work would be more effective 
iFit were more concise. 

The twansiauen appended to the eays.is 
based om) Burnett's text; it is sound and in the 
main pradeble, aod » umber of useful critical 
er explingiery notes are attached. The wirote 
volume may be commended (oo students of the 
Leiies. So subestantial 4 work might well have 


heen given.a ainonger binding, Db. T. 
Sizilien. By Ki. vow Scumana, Pp. 166. 


Leipzig; Dieterich, 1994 5-59 ™. 
This book is a» culogistiy mtudy af Dion as 


perainifying Plato's philosopher-king- The de- 


tailed sory al his career 34 prefaced by an 
account of the tyranmes of Dionysus I wnat 11 
and of -flavo’s interventions im Sicily; 1% 
followed by the narrative of ‘Timoleen's work 
a * fulfilley * ae! Dion's frustrated purposes, and 
hy a full aed interesting collection of testi- 
monies from the ancient writers, down to and 
inciuding Julian the: Apostate, in pra of 
Piaw's political ideals opel Dien’a effort to 
realise them. A number of outstanding modern 


judgments upen Dien, from Niebuhr wo the 


present, are uli appended, ‘The mathor tas 
drawn largely upon the Platonic Mpiadley,- these 
and other taurce: arm fairly fully indicated in 
pote at ibe endl of the volume, Some Syracumn 
enins of the period are excellently reproduced 
as Irontisptece, and a map ol Sicily ts gwen at 
the enc, 

‘The author has written piciuresquely and 


persuasively, and has done full justice to her 
theme of Plato's compelling influence and an 
idealieod Dion of his heroic disciple This 


raves can well stand beside, it may not 


supersede, the colder judgments of the bie 3 


Geschichte der Philosophie. [iy A. GERoKE 
and E. Horpians. (Einleing m die After 
tomacimmerhalt (Gercke amd Norden), Vol. 
1, part F1.) Pp. uee Leipeig ond 
Berlin: ‘Teubner, i699: 

This section of un encyclopacdic work contains 
E&. Hoffmann's revidion of Gercke’s outhne of 
Greck Philmophy. Only essential corrections 
or additions bave been made. Within the 
narrow Uuiits of lus space, Gercke’s survey: is 2 
masterly achievement, “The proportions of the 
work are Interesting; 40 paga ge to the pre- 
Platonic, 40 to Plato und Aristotle, go vo later 
philosophy down to the Neoplatonists. A brief 
concluding section deala with ancient sources 
and modern pescarch. Tho prrengement of the 
pre-Platonice i suggestive; they are grouped 
winder three heads: (1) * pature-philosophy,’ 
(9) * feligious tendencies and abstract thought ° 
(Heraclitus included here), (g) “man and his 
problema’ The accoum of Plato ix relatively 


fully the Platonic Socrates i withoul question 


treated a2 Plato's spokesman. The curious view 
thai Plato's psychology is * developed im im 
dependence of the Ideal theory’ ts stated in 
the text but corrected by the mviier in # fopt- 
note, Aristotle's system) a6 admirably sum- 


amarised, “The post-Aristotelian eection isequally 


good, except that the Neoplaronists arc rather 
stinted of atiention; but here, a throughout 
the work, Gercke’s outline is supplemented by 
reference to standard commentaries = 


Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented to 
Ganeat Morsay on his seventieth birth- 
day. Pp. x + goo, 6 illustrations, Oxford: 
arendon Pres, ra36. 21s. 

Probably no living classical scholar ts se well 
known to the English public as Gilbert Murray. 
They may know him primarily a+ a vigerous 
champion of Peace among Nations, tut his 
rramlations of Euripides liave done so much to 


spread Greek culture in England shat the puhtie. 


jasow Murray the Hellenist too. And it is to 


‘Murray the Hellenia that this volume of essays 


_m- 


ik affered on his seventieth birthday. Rarely 

has such an honour been ao well deserved and, 

let us add, so well performed. For we have not 

often read a Festschrift ao full of goced (hiss. 
Js. Vou. LVL. 


This ombes o reviewer's task difficult and 
wviious; but one particularly valuable feature 
of the book may be mentioned at once, namely, 
the numero orticies which give ws the text 
ow new fragments of Greek poctry that are 
imectesible tomany olin What could be better 
than to have A, W. Pickard-Cumbridge’s noes 
on the new fragment of the Viobe of Aeschylus? 
He summarises the already bulky literawre of 
the salject and gives os two restorations of the 
ext. “The new Sinyfery of Callintachus’s pocm 
are kntewn only tom few, and ihe papyrus frag- 
ment not always accessible; FE: A, Barbers 
contribution ("The lock of Bereniee: Calli- 
mache sm] Catullws ") therefore very welcome, 
For the aame reasons we are glad to have the 
coays of GC. M. Bowra [' Erinna"), E. Lobel 
Tragic «Fragment ’) and T. F. Higham 
*"Teliambi *}. | 

Another group of cacays centres yery appropri- 
ately roumel Diama. A. 5 OCaeen, T, B. L, 
Webster and Sir Ko W, Livingstone write on 
points conmected with Sophocles, Livingstone 
reminding w+ ihat Sephocks was a dnysiic as 
much go 6 realises, Arisophaies reerives atten: 
tion from C. Bailey (that the poer himself played 
the part of Dicacopolis in the .charniany) and 
E. Fraenkel ( Eechsiaxusec’); Pindar from 
H. J, Rese (that Persephome's Ancient Grief 
(Fr, 133 Bek.) i for herson Dionysus-Zaereus), 
Metrical questions have occopicd J. D. Denniston, 
A.M. Dale, M. Plateauer and T. F. Higham, 
whee English vere rendering of the ‘mouse 
tailed” jiexameters al £, Oey azy5 i aplenclid. 
Here, too, niay be mentioned D. L. Page on 
Euripides lndeomacie, $o9-116, seven elewiac 
couplets. a unique occurence in Greek nagedy 
an! the earliat example of an elegiag @s4-%. 
A. Blakeway argues well for an earlier cate fot 
Archilochus than the usual ioral! 646 oc. He 
hoows of a bewereclipseolthesimin 711, Literary 
thronclogy ie alio the abject of H. T, Warde- 
Cerys caay Amavtke. He attacks an qld. prob- 
[emt which secon to have come very much to the 
fore again in reeent yroars—the Ffomerse Hynn 
fo Apolie—ond alge i prescnt form to tie 
cod ef the sith century, when Oynarthus, 
collectitty stray fraements abet Pyihion Apollo, 
added them 16 the Delion yn with a few lines 
of hisown, Fich. Lorimer (' Gold.and Ivory im 
Greek Mythology ") iv cxocellent reading, as sho 
alwaye th, TP Apollo was callevd ypecrontuas, yet 
hil hhink Knit, it} waa beemisr lie waa. a god, 
and because his cult statues were gill. And if ihe 
gods made Pelops an ivory shoulder, it was for 
a similar redion, Being gode they naturally 
uved ivery for sparc part. W. R. Halliday 

q 


us 
(Treatment of Disease le Antiquity’) is as 
sober and level-headed ag ever. He never lets 
go of his subiect or ieaves his meaning in doubt— 
virtues all too rare. E. BR. Dodds breals new 
ground inaresay on telepathy and clairvoyance 
in antiquity, The first estay in the valume fs 
by]. W. Mackall ("The Epilogue ofthe Odyssey"). 


The reviewer: remembers well hearing J. W.: 


Mackail and Gilbert Murray arguing albsout 
Hon, oned it is fitting that on this occasion the 
elder scholar ehould offer to the youtmer an 
esay on one of the Homeric problems. Tlic 
epilogue of the Odvaey is an addition, a patch- 
work, “Troe; tr finishes off the story; but we 
Trust distinguish between the ending of a saga 
and the end of an Epic poem. ‘The Oulpssey 
ended ot Y2ol, ax Arstophanes ancl Ariatarclius 
are stated to have said. T. A. 5. 


"AH wpobuzariivi) Grovaikovien wal 4 ota 
Tod ago. By GT. Rooutas. Pp. vii + 79, 
Athers; Kamisikou, 1935, Dr. 90, 

After a aketch of Salonika during the Mace- 
donian period, wher it was merely “a port of 
Pella” ond in Roman times, when it way a 
bulwark against the barbarians and the intellec- 
tunl centre of tie Balkara, the author minutely 
Uiveussrs the revolt af goo. which Gibbon 
depicted in a farnous passage: As a foomote 
ro Gibbon says, the silence of the pagen Zosimes 
is “tnost nnaccmuntable,” hor does this latest 
conuncniator aatisfactonly explain the fact thag 
only Christan writers, of whom Rufinus and 
Paulisrus were contemporaries, mention. this 

‘Worst osu actions.” He distinguishes 
between the occasion. and the cause of the 
disturbance, the gcemion being the refusal to 
release o favourite charioteer, the real cause the 
oppression by the ofhecial, culminating in the 
untéra, or quartering of soldiers ipon the 
civilions, He rejects the tradition of St. Ambrose 
i(heatrically preventing Theodosius from entering 
the church, and thinks thar the main object of 
Christian chroniclers was to put the saint im the 
limelight. He fixes the date of the revolt by 
the fact that the ews reached St. Ambrure at 
Milan during the synod apaimi Jovian. 
known te have been held ln 490, and concludes 
will) an account, largely. based on Libanius, of 
the miscruble comdition of the pegple under 
Theodosia. Then, as now, the army was the 
(loaminant factor. W. ML 


Athem: Heatia, 1445-90 dr. 
The wife of the keeper of the Byzantine 
Museum, Herself! on accomplished Byzantino- 
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logit, has rendered @ service to the mereasing 
number of visitors to the Greek Ravenna by 
providing them with (his ihisirated guide-book 
in French. M. Millet has never published his 
long expected great work oft Misira, so that the 
students of this wonderful Byzanting capital 
have hitherto been obhged to content themsrlyes 
with his albom and with. Strck’s German 
mohograph, beh twenty-six years old. But, as 
the writer save in lier preface, * this capital of 
the Despotat of the Morea! played a prepon- 
derating part after Constantinople and Salonika 
m the movement of the Renotsance.” She 
bevins with « trie! historical sketch of Frankish, 
Byvantine, Turkish and Venetian Misira fron 
its foundation in t2gq to its abandonment for 
Sparta in ity, “There follows a descrpion of 
‘the dead town of Mistra®; then eome the 
seven. Byzantive churches, the museum, the 
monséteries of Brontochion and Peribleptos, 
ihe chapels, the palace of the Despots, specially 
Valuable architecturally and historically, the 
houses of the magnates, such ax thes of Phoon- 
gopoulos and Lasearit, and the ruins of the 
fortress, comirocted by Villehardonin. A plan 


and ¢7 Hlustrations add to the utility of this 


hand-book. Any allusion is lacking to the 
hours of Krevatas, the ancestor of M, Venizelos, 
the owner af which migrated to Crete aiter 
ihe Albanian mid ol i77g. thus making the 
future statesman a Cretan instead of a Spartan 
without making hint forget the preservation: of 
the: monuments of his ancestral home, where 


Plethon taught and the last Byzantine Emperor 
Was omwoed. W. M. 


‘Milet By TH. Wircaxbh. Band I, Het 4, 


‘Das Tnlamische Millet. Fy EK. We- 
yixcen, FP. Wrrree. ond F, Sanne. Pp. 


(27; 74 text figures, 68 plates. Beriin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Ca, 
(e-3q- . JO me. 


Almont anmultancously with the part dealing 
with the Town walls, comes this fourteenth 
volume Gf the Miletus publications, which ewer 
hauls the Ilamic remain These are ceriainly 
of sullicent importance to justify a volume 
soiely devoted to them, if only for the archi- 
tectoral character and cocelient preservation 
of the “Great Mosque,” the most striking 
architectural moment reomaining ar Miletus, 
except the RomanoHelleneiic Theatre. 
Theagh this building has mot anything like 
the magmiadc or histone importance of thie 
mosyut near the church of St, John al Ephesus, 
itiswell worth carefulrecord. Lis alse + Waltubte 


b PAS, li. 157. 
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to have a site-plan [tke that on PL 46, which 
ai how satlly the Miletus of to-day has been 
deprived af its cluical glory, The modern 
traveller can only trace the salient of tlie Greek 
axl Roman town by traversing painfully the 
winding couse of the Macander, fineling i 
devious way through a marihy swamp formerly 
covered by the eea. The difficultirs of the Ger- 
min aureey af the classical town ore af once 
apparent. - 

The present volume ts divided into: three 
ecctiom, dealing repectively with architecture, 
ccramics and imecriptions, “The largest one, 
of othe architednire, comprises: the Mosque, 
two important Bath-buildings, a Jette (mon- 
astery), @ Khan and some minor remain. 
A comeluding section deals with the  Pinss- 
hej Mesque af Milaj, ocar Didyma. The 
Great Mosque is of the single-chamber type, 
and ite general effect can be seen execellemily 
on Pis. ¢ and 7. The plan and section can be 
geen in Pl. 27 and other plate shew exnellent 
photos of interior details, but it was evidenily 
Impossible to obtain-a general view of the in- 
terior. “The mosque ielf was the main build- 
tog oof an important complex containing an 
enclosed midresie (garden) with a large domed 
pavilion, fortunntely almost Intact. PL 2 
ahews this ih relation to the mosque, The 
excellenoe of the comtruction and the fortunate 
escape from fire or plunder renders this group 
of buikdings—and in particular the msque— 
waluable for study, though the minaret is ruined 
in ite upper staging. The unity of the idea 
and the completeness Of the domical nature 
of the man building can be seen by comparnng 
Pls, ¢.and.4 (views) with PL. 24, while (he beauty 
‘of the detail is evident front Pis. 26, 40 and 44. 

Plate: go shews an analysis of cress-forme 


in plan in relation to the similar plan of the bath 


tnaihedaneg near the mosque (PL gt), detailed 
sections of which are giveri on Ple go ond gt. 
A complete section to smaller acale is shewn ort 
Fi. a2 with, apparemly, @ restoration of rhe 
domes, though this is not stated. ‘The moore 
nine! bath near the 'Delphinion" shews a 
powerful Hibevork decoration in on, of the In- 
terior dons. The Kian ia now only of intencet 
for its plan—shewn m detail on Pl. gh—a 

series of roomé and halls grouped round a 
central: courtyard. "The Jebh!, shew on Pls, 
11, t2 and 19, is an impressive four-way arched 
ruin, now lacking its roof or dome. No plan 
has been given. 

As the dating of the Great Mesque centres 
round tbe middle of the fifteenth century, 
thee character of the werk is more in Tine with 


the Osmanit work at Brita than the cartier 
Seljuk work which can be seen at Konig and 
Sivas, onal (possibly) Epliesus (Selchuk), “This 
is quite apparent in the moulded-panel treat- 
merit of the walle and openings, though the fine 
character Of the “ homey-combed * pendentive 
work is consistent with the best tracitiom of 
the period, “These resemblances are apparent 
aio In the plan of tle Milas tninaqur, recalling 


at onee that of the * Green Mosque’ at Brisa, 


to which there js a reference on p. 69, The 
minaret, with o spiral pattern in ite brickwork, 
follows on the traditions af the finer and earlier 
minarets at Selrhuk The menyue walls ore 
of marble, The octagonal deme is finished 
externally with tnterlockmg * tlower-por" tiles 
laid in vertical strips, adjusted skilfully, with the 
minim of culiing, to the rib-tilne- this is 
not made apparent in the elevation, but can 
be seen in the views: 

Dr. F.. Sarreé'’s- account of the ceramics, 
Wustrated by § plates and severa) text-fimures, 
conti an ganalysia of form astuct material, 
a detailed decripnen of the wartous importer 
wares—Osmanii, Syrian, and Hispano-Mor- 
eque—and a comparison of the Miletus output 
with Tuscan) majolica.. “The most striking piece 
is the two-handled vessel shown on Pl. soc, 
with its delicate pattern in-‘techef. The conelud- 
ing section on the inscriptions inirmduces many 
architectural form, as consittent with Islamic 
methods, and we «ate shewn the fine fturbet 
af the Gooat Moayue complete on Pl. 5b. 

The excellence of the get-up of the whole 
publicatiomn—porticularty the quality of the 
collutype platce—is conustent with the tradinon 
of this fine geries of volumes, He 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
year 1200, Edited by Kiewsorp Laxe and 
SuvaALang. 1, peer uae heey AANeS NEE 
Patmos and Athans, 1: 


TV, Manuscripts in Paris, Part f. 1935. 
Bewen: the Americon Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; and London: Christophers. 
This collection of Gusimiles is the most im- 
portant event that hes occurred ty the world 
of palaeography for many year, and now that 
the Palardgraphical Society lias ceased to exist 
if te nor likely to have o successor, I do not 
know which to admire more, the energy and 
foresight of Professor Lake in tokimgy oF getting 
tuken the photagraple it. Jerualem, Patmuss 


om! Athow, or the American munificente which 


jie made their publication possible ancl in such 
sumpttious form, When shall we find an 
English banker subsidising Greek palacomraphy 

The fowr eastern librarics were practically 
unknown, and the information about them is 
therefyre very interesting. There are no new 
types af writing, and perhaps more exist; 
ne tachyeraphy, not much abbreviation (Athos 
625 Ac. troy has a good collection oF ondinary 
symbols), no arace of the TraleGreek eclyoal 
(for Patmos 93 writter at Reggio Calabria in 
Am. d44 tas indeed the birda, beasts and fishes 
usu! i that school, but its hand has no special 
character). Tlere are a number of new dates, 
ef which these that fall in the tenth century 
ure valuable (yoo, qt4, G27, O41, G02) G70, O72, 
He4, 653,906, 487, O88, Gq1, 492), Samr of 
theae allow an doference to the dare of other 
undated MSS. I mote a few cases: 

Parks oe po resembles Athens G41 (A.b- 914). 
gree (490 résemnbles Athos gqfi [aip, 684), 
confirming ML Omeont's dare. 
pree 1643 (Aristotle) resembles - Patmin 

99 (AT. 972); 
in the Brith Museum Add. MSS. 11300 andl 
(747) are at least as olk| as Jerusalenn ‘Holy 
‘Cros 44 (An. 997); Add. MSS. 2en02 rr- 
gembles Athos i57 fa. g70),! 

But ibe greatest service of this kind that! Mr. 
and Mrs. Lake have rendered comer from 
Panos 148 (acd. 488), fe de well Ennnen that 
a large group of classical authors make their 
Gres appearance in a hand of different wzes, 
after amall, Muent and more ot les elegant; 
such books are A and D of the Jifad, the Lauren 
ian Sophocles, Aeschvlet amd Apollonius Rhovdias 
the Ravenna Anisvopkanes, two volumes of Aris- 
toile (Paris ever 17qo amd 1659), and others. 
They are undated, and consderable difference 
of opinion has ruled over their age. The older 
caraloguers tended to pur then iny the eleventh 
or even in the iwilfili century, acting apparently 








on the principle that large stiff hands are ofd,. 


anal Hien hands younger.. Offate, by a proces 
of regsoning astisted by M. Alfred Jacob, 
whe made the beld experiment of pboto- 
graphically entayging one of ihe stiallest lands. 
Par, 1741, and revealed i a3 3 good penth- 





1 Ports gee -a5alh was beferved ly Bekker, iv fire 
collation, 10 belong te he fourteenth ceatury Apr ade 
from 1815, po tga), Te charming hand has 
always made me reluctant fo agree even with M 
Ouront’s timate of. XT, and now the coincidence 
of the second pace in Uhlig’s edition with Parnos 
‘wo (AD. G72) meee neat erm to allie ts bo qual 
it in dhe tenth, 
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century Hand, (hey have been put back to that 
century, but it had te be admivied thar wo 
dated hand could be produced at all closely 
rembling the sfophorles or the Aristophanes. 
Now we have this Patmos MS, in as small and as 
cursive a hand as Paris 1741 itself, and resembling. 
in its stroke Tar, 92.15 (' 1") ofthe fhad, “The 
demonstration ig made, “These cebebrated and 
priceless books were written hetwern Go and 
TctM, 

These ace the pravlta of Mr. Lake's explor-. 


ations in (he Levant. Ini more difficult to sce 


the value of his reproductions of dated MSS. in 
Venice, Oxford, Landon, Milan and § Paris. 
Thre MSS. have long ago been reproduced, 
and are accesille. M. Oroont’s volume is 
before me. the Palacographical Society cannut 
have left anything over in. Oxford aod London, 
and it and Wattenbach aml you Velsen. between 
them must surely have accounted for Venice 
and Milan, The European purchaser at least 
could have done without volumes 0 and [V, 
Further what js the use-of the fitthe grids that 
appear at the beginning of the volumes? ‘They 
show in diagrammatic form the way in which 
eoch MS. is ruled, that is to say whether there 
i¢ one ruled line for each fine of text, or one for 
two. and so forth, “These details have some m- 
rerest, but does anything tum an them? Serme- 
thing dors sometimes tum on the folding of the 
leaves—if ihe Ursh-ide of the skin is turned 
outwards, as ie usual or the hair-side, as some- 
times happens; it was once believed that the 
circurnutance that the writing sat wpon the ral 
line or depended therefrom was a factor in 
determining the date ofa MS. (I do nor know 
what Mr. Lake tiinks about this. Girolamo 
Vitel laughed ac the ides.) But T am nor 
aware tht ruling thakes any difference. ia 
does it ie 4 detret of the editor, Tam inclined 
to enl) this goemnom sic. 

But T have a wore bone, if the expression 
can be passed, to pick with the editors. Why 
dis they limit their facsimiles to dated) MSS.? 
Why palacography began te be studied fram. 
photographs it was desirable to colleet pegs 
and anchors towards the chronological mapping 
of Greck writing: This: was conscientiously 
carried oot by the Palaeographical Socirty to 
ary extent Whirl) attenuates our regret at its 
dizippesiance The other collections usually 
reproduce dated anc undated books alike. 
Now itis the mnth that Palacographical Pro- 
vidence has erledan alliwed important or beauti- 
ful MSS, to te dated. Some are liike the 
Bedlcian Plate}, others are not (ike the Paris 
Mato and the other Plates): there @ one dated 
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fine, Burney 66, very few ef the other two hun 
dred are dated. Nowadinys the general lines of 
evolution in Greek writing are fixed, we require 
ne more ugly dated books (ae | have said Mr. 
Lake's plates produce tothing tmovel and do 
mot sesitt to date more than a few MSS), 
We require pictures of the more, curidu ancl 
heautitol toads that bork, a few in tine Bodleie, 

a few perhaps inthe Muscum, up onc: knows 
henw many in the Vatican, that all hut uncharted 
ici, to which I commend the atuention of these 
devoted palarographers. TW. A. 


Die Byzantinische Buchinalorei doa 9, und 10, 
Jahrhunderts. By KorrWerreswans, fp. 
svi} 93; 93 plates, Berlin: Gebr. Mant, 
boghe 

Teis the ment of Weitzman to have formulated 
hit problom ina way which m will too umoscl! 
in stulie: on Byzantine ari. He tries Ww give.an 
exhaustive account of e single homogeneous group 
of Byzantine monumetts, lo isalate it entiredy, 
arid totind thereit an immanent evolunon which 
can be regarded aa an image of the gemenil 
history al the period. Te thie kine of historical 


vouception, $0 familar to ue in the literature of 


amecnerkt, mediaeval, and inter art, tie character 
of Byzantine art seems to oppose itself to a certain 
degree, Hore the stability of model) during a 
long period, (he mechanised continuity of artistic 
iraditions in which the same models are copied 
again aod acain is much more obvious than the 
stylistic changes which | are still continmuonsly 
taking place and constitute an eloment of organic 
evolution even in the most thoroughly conyen- 
ticnaliser) © artistic pireredane tion. Very refined 
methods are requured in order to discover the 
principles of these change, to find criteria 
for distinguishing between the stages of develup- 
ment and between the various local conents in 
a group. of motiments, the moat dittant of 
which in tire amd space may atill be connected 
with each other throarh common models, 

W.'s book othe fit history of lawok-tlomina- 
tion in the Byzantine Empire, From the 
Consiantinopoliian and neighbourtng schools, 
which fill the first—ond naturally the largese— 
chapter, he distinguishes these of Asia Minor, of 
the Eastern Worder districts, and Lastly thogr al 
[taty, A chronological development is desriber 
af least in Conantinople from the tunth to the 
early eleventh century. 

What are the cniteria which helpel W. to 
make these distinetians? To a large extent he 
has hoard hit etody on an analysis of urmument, 
‘This side of Byzantine book-llumination has 
been badly neglected hitherw., [tis W.'s great 
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achievement to have treated the ornament side 
by side with the figureatyle. He pearryed a 
great part of bis plated for the reproduction of 
title-frames, initials ancl canon-arcades, and he 
aie inchodes in hit aorvey mony MSS, hitherta 
unpublished with arnamental decoration: «nly. 
These hove belpedl Him bo augriesit considerably 
Tie oumber ofl MSS: whose place of origin (and 
wornctimes also dare) can be ascertained; and 
he haw found ectiain pmamental design to be 
typlual fp the single acheals ant perincds. 

A. mest. valuable picture of the ote in the 
capital andin the provinces has been formed on 
thit bast. En seme cates, however, W) scem to 
lieve exagerrated tir impartince of hls criterion, 
He himself admlis that Wie names which, be bas 
Riven to lis groups are not equally certain, but 
he doe ner really doubtahat the groups them- 
ely are formed in the mght way, For be 
beliewes thay ormuenens is less truntrable, more 
strongly tictl and confined to @ lors) trarlition 
than figuce-sivyle, and that it «4 therefore & more 
decnive argument Yet be moe contaumly 
nllow for confiniors between biegroups, atid come 
of them acem 10 be rubrica in aw syitenratic 
analysie dl Byzantine Uluminated ornanni 
rather than unite in o hiotorical seme, Such on 
inalyerd ts, af comrse, ba ieelf a very welul work, 
W. hua: pointed oul very eunvineimatly thie avaltte 
totuuy stages of single ornamental types sacl as 
‘Blotenblatt” or ! Laubsigeormment” ancl the 
place held bya MS, within such a chronotogical 
sorte can often be a decisive argument for tt 
dating (cf. e.g. ¢hie pda, eoniriiniion tle 
by W. to the mueh-digeused question of ihe 
date of God. Petropol. 21 throuwwh the aralvst 
of i ornament) p. fy). 

Hat it, however, much historical meaning if 
the MSS. of the eapltal are elassified ancl chrijpt- 
envied! according W.ihely types of ornament? Lf 
a MS. like the Bertin Hippiatrika, whow orn, 
mental programme docs nor give the impression 
efoan ecléctic ounpilation, contains three or 
more ol W,'s types in & filly developed form, |t 
becomes very doubtful whether these topes hove 
auvihing © do with the arti trdition of 
single monastery-schools or whether they mark 
different periods. (Classical anil oriental morilt 
seer to have ooextited in Conmtaniingple in the 
middie and even oa: late na the om! of the tenth 
century.) The fot that W. himself double 
whether be was oght in separating (ou account 
of somr wpe of ornament) MSS. so closely 
relausd to the warts of the crpital ae the Vatican 
Bille (Cood. Reg. 0) or the Jotlim roiulia from 
the Constantinopolitan schools altogether shews 
that (he time i not yet ripe lop go comparatively 
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subtle a distinction as one between Constent- 
inople and Wester: Asta Minor; and If the pian 


of the book ja still based on such distinctions, 


there is a great danger of over-emphasising small 
differences at the expense of important sintilari- 
ties: At feast jy would have been fecessary for 
W.. to investigate more thoroughly thr previous 
history of the single ornaments, and to shew that 
they ean rightly claim to be connected with 
‘certain jocal traditions, 

Can lialian ‘schools’ be formed on the 
evidence of one ur two ornamented MSS. cach? 
Moreover, as W. limerlf adnuts, many at whe 
Greek MSS. in Italy can hardly be separated 
from the Latin ones, 30/that thie material could 
perhaps be dealt with more adequately’ in a 
tmonegraph o1 lialian ninth- and tenth-century 
painting, “The origin af their linear qaArrarive 
style éan Ke Pound in btalian eighth- and ninth- 
century frescoes: (For the Vatican Job, it may 
be added, the frecect of Sua. Maria Eguiaca 
in Rame Miuld: be compared eather than these 
of 5, Cleruente,) 

Apart from these rather outlying schoals, and 
apart from subdivisions, many oF which owe 
their existence chicily to W,'s peculiar method, 
the book eormprises two main groupe or-echocds 
of minigtre-painting and their offshoos: the 
(asciéal school of Gonstantmople and thr more 
+ mediaeval" tradiftien in tbe fenine af Asia 
Minn, 

‘The lattes is potliaps the most consistent of W's 
groups. “The MSS. are grouped together mat 
only on account of then ormne»nts, burt alc aor 
account of more general stylistic features. Apart 
fram MSS. like Petropol, 24, minat of whose 
miniatures ave explained as provincial copie 
from with=ccitury Consiantinopolitan New 
Testament lusraitons: of gather Hellenistic 
character, W. mesociaies with Ast Minor 
several MSS, in whieh the style of the capital is 
tiixed with an unclassical realistic expresve 
element. Whether -or not this element i really 
of Sytian origin—as W. menace largely on 
account ¢¢ ite occurrence in the Raluila Gospels 
—ihis distinetion between the style of Gonmtant- 
ineple and that of |i hinterland is certainly 
riot iimportunt for the art history of Asia Minor 
from Early: Byzantine times onwards. The 
originality of the border-illuitrations—tor  in- 
siante, af the Chludoff or of the Pantokrator 
Paulteer— well explained by this geographical 
distinction. W. finds a tink between. the fifth- 
and aixth-century MSS. usually suppesed to be 
* Cappadocian * [Vienna Genesit, Rossancnsis, 
etc.) and those of the ninth century in the Parmos 
Job, one of the very few MSS. which can be 
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garribed to that * dark’ period, He makes an 
interesting poi in comparing with these early 
Job scones these of the Venice Job ofgos (Mare- 
er. 538). which, although dependent on similar 
and partly identical models, show this narranve 
style transformed: by hieratical, rhythmical and 
ecometrical tendencies similar to those whirh 
intto Romanceqeeartinthe Wet. W. imagines 
—and this is perhaps Lie central idea of the book 
—that the development in the East would 
actully lave ledoto.a kind of Romance art 
had it not been interrupted by the tenth- 
century Temisance in the capital. [i must be 
saul, however, that err ‘the geometrical ten- 
denies Were pever a¢ atrong as in the West 
fef. the Vatican Job), where they can be found 
as carly as the eighth century, fr the Eastern 
world the Hellenistic tradition never ceaacd. 
Therefore the theory of a tenth-century 

retudsinee ada decisive break, which dominates 
We treatment of the Constantinopalitan schools, 
is in itself’ problematical, This * classical * 
rentheceniury art wad based on a strong Aelien- 
istic tradition, Why has W. entirely omitted all 
discimion of the arguments put jorward agamet 
the explanation of the Parts alter miniatures 
as free compilations of « ‘renaissance artist ' by 
Dr. Huckhthel in» thesis published in 1a93° As 
regards ormument, it certainly ecomes richer 
diiring the tenth century:, but the pervious 
htory of the singie onotife @ not yet clarified 
enorgh to explain any of them ae new erearious: 
in 4. chanical mood, The. renaitance could 
certainly to.a large extent refer to earler models. 
W.. himectfadimite thas agrear many moruments 
of the seventh am! carly ecnghih. centuries must 
have been lost! this id @. period from whieh 
hardly anything euats, aliiough the iconoclastic 
reaction can only be explained by a very copious 
production int the preceding period, The Pat- 
mes fob cannot Gl thn gap by itself Aw the 


sume period (seventh and early eighth ernturies) 


Roma: frescoes and mosaics give an idea of a 
ouch beticr and more Hellemsnc Eanern 
tradition: Many of their Eastern models we 
find used again in Constantinople at the endl of 
the ninth eertury ity the Paria Gregory MS... 
which %, however, probably nota first-class 
specimen of this tradition, Some of the parmt- 
ings in Sta; Maria Antiqua shew the same models 
execuicd in a more ‘Hellenistic manner and 
framect a if (hey were genuine panel-pictures: 
them, therefore, cannot be, ws W. assumes, 
avhievernents of the tenth century (cf. Adoration: 
of tiie Magi, Crucifixion, even with landscape, 
Hezekiah), It thus beoortes doubthul whether 
the Paris Gregory represent Byzantine ninth- 
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century art in ie beet form; ail not loo many 
conclusions should be drawn, therefore, from 
comparison with = tenth-century MS. fike the 
Fare Pealter. Nevertheless, the tenth century 
hus undoubtedly i is new featuresand is in general 
more ‘classical’ than the ninth We must, how- 
ever, Gnd out to what extent this ‘vonabeeare” 
was based on Early Byzaniine models, and how 
tmich of the had outlived the stoiggles of 
itonoclaamn are) wat eradually eee into A 
* classical " atyle. E. K. 


hh GuaAaba pou, Mey" “Aacgavtpoy, 7 ‘lotopio 
Tou Mi “AMEaytpoyv Tou (Mamdoves. 
Bios, TidAgue: wal Gdyotrop oto. A new 
Ulwttrated edition, with an hidtrical intro- 
duction by A.A. Pato and ilhestrations 
from old Porian aml Indian manuscripts. 
Pp. tha; go alietrations, one in ook. 
Athens: Pyrses, 1945. d00dr, 

Mr. Palliw hingive given id a most fascinating bowk 
(dedicared oo the memory of his father), dis- 
Hnguished alike for the interest of the text and 
the beauty af the ilusteations. Iv is well known 
that the story of Alexander's explaite «pread all 
over the world and waa embellished: by a wealth 
we legends, But Mr, Pally presents us with 
something teow, bo wit, thee rumet interesting of the 
Oriental legends in Hlustrations, in sume eaters 
here jpublisbed for the fist time, in others 
reproduced from bouks not easily accessible, 

‘The principal sources of these pictures are 
fromuscripts af Firdowss's Shaheen antl Nirami’s 
Ghmdormnama, poems conmpesed in the tenth and 
thirteenth ecntuties respectively. “The manu- 
scripts range in date from the fourteenth to tlic 
eighteemh century. As Mr. Pallis points out, 
the really eriginal part of his work lies in. these 
Uiettrathons axel thor camimentary on them. A 
eerice derived from mamiscripts in the Museum 
a ‘Top-Kapm in Constantinople 1 i reproduced 
in this book: for the first time, | 

The plan of the work may be described 
briefly, it Gilli ior two ports, First comes ani 
historical introduction, which, after dealing 
with the -meciacval versions of the Alexander 
romance in general, mikes a special study of 
ihe peculiar forms taken by ike romance in the 
literature ood ant of Mussulman countries, ancl 
Persia int particulur.. The second part comisie 
of a reprint of the Greek prose version of the 

‘History * from an cighteenth-century copy in 
pestesion of the editor, probably printed im 
Venice, where the fiest printed prose version hari 
appeared about 1700; ‘There ests also a 
poctical version going back to 1983. 

The prime source of all the mediaeval version 


Some of three epic 


1 
of the romance, oriental and occidental alike, is 
the work which goes under the name of the 
Pseude-Callisthencs, dating from the second: or 
third century atier Christ and probably written 


in Egypt. The succeeding versiam took on 


Variow colours to suid the countries for whirh 
they were cor 

A few of the more piikiag of the Mussuiman— 
Persian legends awoclated with the poems of 
Firdowz? and Nizam) may now he mentioned. 
The Mussilinans repreienit Alexander 2s a 
Mussulman fanatic who makes the pilgrimage to. 
Mecca amd sees the Kaabs. To the Persians, 
Alexander is the son of & Persian father and a 
Greek mother; he tum philisopher anil 
dehates with the Ealary of Loria or carries on 
discussions with the seven Sages of Greece Tn 
hie search foy the water of life, the place of 
Andress the eck in the paeude-Clallivthettic 
vermion 8 taken by the prophet Khidy. Alexan- 
der builds the great wall of iron against ihe 
tribes of Gog and Magog in the Caucasus: he 
Acquires @ wealth of diamonds from a gorge by 
the device af thimwing in raw Mesh, whieh is 
retrieved bv. binds with che diamonds attached — 
an Arabian Nights aterv; he availi KimecIl of 
the magi skill of Apollomos of Tyana; to 
evercome the elephants of Poros he introdacrs 
fot hemes on wheels, filled with lighted 
petroleuin. 

The beauty of many of these Persian mia 
tures is -yory stoking. Special owntion may be 
made of the Visit to the prophet Khidr (opr 
duced in colours): Sikandar aml the Seven 


Wie Men of Ancent Greece: Khidr and 


Elijah discovering the Fountain of tmmortality : 
Alexander writing Candice; the Tree with the 
human alee foretelling Alexander's death: 
Alexamler on his ihrome, The Mongol, Tatar, 
Miusulinari and Persian costes are Curious 
and, interesting. 

The Greck proee narrative, whith is based on 
Preudi-Callisthenes, is meaty made up of the 
marvellows, with a dash of the historical, Nek- 
tenabos:of Egypt rs Abexander's father. -Alexan- 
der vuits Rome and Englantt her diseovers the 
island of the Blast, falls in. with Nercids,. Cn- 
taurs and talking birds; desceneds to the depiha 
of the sea inva cask of plasay disguised himself 
as Antioches and visits Candace as envoy, 
s ate illostratcd from 
Pervian and other manuscripts, The Greck 
tect has at attractive simplicity, and is written 
in popular language. The epilogue ia nate- 
worthy, ay indicating the moral purpose of 
the compiler, There = in it a mixture of 
Christianity and Platonism,. Nothing matters 





save Christian works; our soul will take with it 
only its good and bad acquisitions, 

A. Bibliography is-added for those who wish 
to make amore thorough study of the Alexander 
romances. “The book is admirably Sen 

F.. HB. MG 


“The Occupétion of Chics hy the Vene- 
tiene (4684). Edited with an imroduction 


by Puna PF. Antex. Pp. cv > bot 5: 


% Plates, Londen: Jolin Lane, 115. 
yas, Ga 

Mr. Areeiitt continuce 10: display an umilagging. 
exery-in publishing episodes from she history of 
Chie, This is the fifth wolumie of the kind he 
line devant within the space of three years. The 
dhorodghioss shewn in the previews works 
marks the present ong alo, The relrvant 
diplomatic. documents—Venetiatt, British, 
Ercoch, Dutch and Tustan—ace muwshalled in 
detail, and the introducticn suine up the story 
in complete and interesting fashion, Tie 
cuistunding figure is thar of Antonin Zens, wits, 
as supreme commander of the Venetian forces, 
combidored that the oocupation of Chios might 
bring him fame comparable with thar of his 
predecessor Moraaini, despite the expres warn- 
ines Of that commander against diversion of 
this character. Failure was in the end complete, 
because the rinke Involved were never thought 
out adequately, Superior sea power on the 
part of the Turks, coupled with slackness in 
aupport from the Venetian Government, were 
the principal causes of failure, “The occupation 
only lasted from Sept. 1694 to Feb. 1605. The 
jong inquiry into the conduct of the expedition 
wis not completed when Zeno died in prisott in 
iGo7. but, though his conduct hack mest eons free 
from same teprowch, the meailt wai a virtual 
pore ittsal.. 

‘Comiitions in Cliies at (he time of rhe occupa 
ten are well deale wih. A marked feature wus 
the hosiliuy betwren Roman Catholics and 
Oniiedex Greeks.. The ‘Ronan Catholics 
ramrally supported Verier, atid the failure of 
the expedition was a blow from which they mever 
really recovered: ‘The Greeks in the end got wf 
comparatively fightly. Mz. Argenti supplies 
an intersting appendix on the charges brought 
against the Jeauits of tolerating the simrolianeoas 
profession of Roman Catholicism and Maliam- 
medaninn im (Chios, : 

There are three plates, giving @ portrait of 
Zeno and plans of the town and fortress of Chive 
respectively, all fram nearly contemporary 
imiginals. The book is well produred and 
adequately indexed. F, H. M, 


Jannina, ‘Ponqueville, 
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Ali the Lion: Ali of Teboleni, Pasha of 
Jannins, 1741-1622. By Witiaw Promen 
Lemon: Jonathan Cape, 1935- _ 

Ai Pasta, the Lion of Jannina, wat in his day 

the most notable character tt the Balkans, and 
hie intriguing politics browht Lim into clowe. 
roniact with the ouiide world—with the Porte, 
with Ruiwid. With France and her conse! at 
and with Englanil. He 
was visited by Hobhoose, ly Holland, and rent 
antably by Byroni and wea ie fact alinest- as 
muel) a ernire Of local interest a was Voltarre 
at Ferner. In so short p beak Mr. Plonucr bas 
clniously mot aimed at saying all that could 
possibly be said of the life of Its hero, but with. 
the profeaienal interest of a uovellat he haa 
comieitizated on the character and psychology 
of Mi He has used his sources fully, rat with- 
out pettantry.. The most notable emissime in 
his work an perhaps a tendency 16 unidlerrair 
the tse nade iy Ati of (he Beltashi dervishce— 
here he night with advantage have consulted 
Hasluck's Chititiantty and Islam prides the Sultans— 
and fis megtent of the rhyrmed biography written 
tiy Ali's seermtary, which has been tn part pub 
lished by Legke and jo bis -Toupscapernyirn 
‘fsx by Sathas Noe has Mr. Momer, we gather, 
vistied Epeirus, and thisds the moe to be re- 
gretted, as his style, tas always the gteai imerit 
that be 4s able to give his reader a very cloae, 
one might almost aay tactile feeling for the world 
about whieh bie be writing. 

“Pur wher all this has been said, the book 
remains a ques} intereating and brilliantly 
written picture of an extraordinary personality. 
Mr. Plomer shews us le lively reality all the 
qualliies ‘of his monstrous hero: ambition, 
courage, cruelty, avarice, superstitian, eald- 
bloaded ieachery, furious egotism, relentless 


desire for vengeance any anyene whe hed ever 


sion itp hia way, ane with all this a softness 
ancl affabihiy Of address, of which hie skilful 
hypocrisy: could make the tallest ws. 

Like his sumesake the Caliph, the Lion of 
(dam, Aliwas given the tithe Arslan, the Lion of 


Jaunina; ove of hit rival chieftams was called 


Kurt, the Well, another was called Caplan, the 
Leopard: nothing can give» better idea of the 
aavatery of life in the province: of Turkey in 
the days ef Afi, Mer. Plamer's vigorous and at 
times colloquial style exactly suite his aubject. 
The Dhutratiens are all from water-colours done 
at Jannina by Lewis Dupré. ‘Pheu soft shom- 
oriental romantic gives very well ihe con- 
mimporary Furgpean, rather Lalla Rookh” 
way oot lacking at Che eastern world, ail tiakes 


a pleasant contrast to the close realism of Mr. 
Plamer’s narrative. No one interested in later 
Greece or the Nearer Eaat should neglect this 
book: the general reader will find i. a most 
exciting story. R. M.D. 


BipcoTixeds Tay dyduey 18o4-1Ggo. Hy 
Mictact Te. Laskar. Pp. g7. Athens; 
Xenos, 1996. 

The profesor of Balkan history at Salonika 
Univernty has continued! his studies of Grece- 
‘Serbian elation: from medieval! to modern 
limes, basing his monograph on such various 
sources as the Gerinje archiver and the Karadja 
papers in the Benaki muscumi. He dearribee 
first the participation of Greeks in the insurree- 
tion of Karageorge, whoae name ls hore by an 
Athenian street, the vain effort sof Nikotsarag to 
aid the Serbs, the diplomatic support by Capo 
d'tstria ancl the services of Karadja, Hospocs 
ot Wallachia, whose descendants: still live in 
Athens. The second chapter marratcs the 
connexion of the Serbs with the Greck rising, 
how Karageorge cane into touch with Olympues, 
agent of the Philité Hetairia, inte which he was 
initiated at Jassy, how Xanthos of Patmos 
négotiaicd with Zivkovich, and how Alexander 
Hypsilantes sent Aristides Papa to Milosh 
Obrenovich, the mission ending im the arrest 
and death of ihe emissary at Ada Kaleh. “This 
chapter closes with the attempt to bring Monte- 
negro in ties into the Greek struggle. “The 
keepor of the Cetinje archives identifies the writer 
of the letters signed * Zacharias Blastou~ anc 
‘Joanne: Popovich * with the Viadika Peter I. 
whe signed ancthor letter in 1826 refosing: to 
wend goo Montenegring to Mayrokorclutos. 

W. M. 





The Monks of Athos. By BR. M, Dawatna 
Pp. 403: 6 plates, 8 figures London: 
Allen and Unwin. 155. | 

Professor Dawkins is probably better qualified 
than any other person to write about Athos; 
certainly no one who laa not vitieed the Holy 

\fountain ® competent to criticise lim. His 

book is easily the most attracnively written of 13 

kind that hae come into our hands for a long 

time. tris difficult to aay what exactly jt is that 
mates it so eefreshing, unless ib be the comple 
nuluralness with which be makes us Jus com- 
punians in his explorations, and the gemality 
with which he fceounts (me experiences, He 
scoms- 10 have wandered everywhicre, and visited 


1 JS xiv. 266, 


Ti 


and been weleorved and for the most part 
stayed in every kind of habitavion—monastery, 
akete, kalyva, kelli or kathisma—and sampled 
every kind of food, with grievous comiequence 
to his digestion, it is true, but no complaints, 
He gives a clear account of the various kinds of 
community. § Toeidentally, it may be observed 
that. ows i not .erymologically connected 
with 4erq7aeov, bot goes back, through Exins, 
to the native name of past of that home of 
Wermits, (he Wadi Natron. Dut the main theme 
of the book ia ihe icons amd the legends con- 
nected with thers. Like local legends af Western 
Chrittemdom they are rarely beauttul, often 
childish, and rather monotonous, The most 
iitiking differences fiom the West are in the 
ibsence of images in the rownd and in the Greek 
view that incorruptibility of the body is « sign 
net of saintliness lmat of wickedness, The 
only flesh that docs or decay in Athos belongs to 
dinners. This does not apply to bones, whitch 
are ay well preserved and as much venerated 
there as in the Weat. When there is @ sweet 
savour, i 15 cisilled from an jeon, [Tt is true 
thar the difference between East and West la nor 
sy clearly marked aa the author seems to mics 
cate. On the one hond. if the case of Father 
Zosina in The Brothers Maremegor is evidence, 
the Russian Church certainly expected that the 
bedies of saints weukl ‘not decays on which 
point, and on the belief mm Athos in the mater 
of bones, Father Jouf has some interesting obser- 
vatiom. On ihe other hand, « referenve tw 
Saint-yves,. Ba Marge de le Lépende Dorée (p. 285), 
shows ¢har in the Weit die body af the excom- 
municated or of the porential lowp-garou might not 
tlecay.| “The Jegends of the discovery of icons, 
their tramportation to Athes by miraculous 
Torant, and the various manifestations of divine 
powrr—milraculoud light, refusal to budge frotn 
the chosen place, etc —are all carefully re- 
counted, The Trikhcrouss of Khilandari is 
eaich to bave beet) found im 4& free, and the 
wuthar enumetates other cases oF such discovery, 
adding that “the conception of the tree re 
helped out by the ironic type of the Virgin 
ge the centre and leet. branch of the Tree of 
Ieee One tray make the suggestion that the 
legend may have bern inspired by auch @ 
reprewniation a that which we see i the 
enamelled icon of S. Maria in Portion (now in 
SM in Gounpteli), where the figure looks as 
if it were sealed among branches, even though 
it may have been derived from a figure stand- 
lng between two frees: Perhape the bear of 
the legencds is that of the Boy and the Treasure. 
Anlineription on a columm said that if you 


struck at its head you would find gold. The boy 
saw that this meant that you omat dig where 
the end of its shadow fell on the ground. “This is 


the sare as the story associated with Virgil and. 


Gerlert; bur Professor Dawkins notes the 
difficulty that the shadow shifis its position 
according to the hour and the day of the year. 
"This difficulty is met by another version, which 
comes from Apulia. About do7yg there was 
found a tarble statue weaving a brome circlet 
luseribed: Aalendis Maiti orients sole daureom 
capt! haiebo. Robert Guiscard, to whom a 
‘Saracen prscier, if fcturn for his liberty. 
explained the riddle, diy af the cight time ae 
found the ireasure, One nuore amall point: 
longue of an aap or dragon in the treasury of ot 
Laura, which Profesor Dawkins identities oso 
fossil shark's tooth, is evidently another example 
af she shark's tooth glemopelra or serpents 
tommue stone which, aa Mr, Clifford Smith tas 
obterved [in hid pamphlet on the Coldsmfh ant 
fhe Yours Couply, by Pern Chrisp), 4 very 
common in. medieval inventories and was fre- 
quenily claborately mounted. (Cp. Joan Evans, 
Magical Fewels, p. Lig.) The one of the Laura 
gived us an idea of what these mount were 
like, and one would like to know whether thoy 
also comained @ supposedly antitoxie earth or 
wnething of the kind. 
A delighiful book. G. H. 
Bics “Aylov “Avipta “Apyirty rod Alou. By 
Aumis K. Sago. Pp. oo. Athens: 
* Hestia,’ 1935. | 
ther edition of ber father’s great history of 
Chios * ant lesecr works on that island eualify 
the writer to deacribe the life and death of the 
first martye after 1459, who died in 1465, on 
the anniversary of the capture of Constantinople, 
The dates of his birth and death appear variously 
in the text and the Church Service appended to 
it ‘pp. mH, 10, 21, 20,49, 77). There is only one 
contemporary biography, by. Georgios Travex 
untios in Latin, compesed on the baws of a lost 
Grech life of the saint after a visi io Contant- 
imople the year after the quwrtyrdom, in con 
siquence af a yow when he was threatened by 
tohbers on the journey to Rome. “The saint was 
a seon of the famous Chiote family, which came 
from Ferrara in the thirteenth century, and sill 
(iurishes it England, where it has produced u 
distinguished living hatorian of Chios. He was 
turted, after boretble vortures by the Turks; in 
the Church of the Virgin at Galata, the Chiote 
quarter of the city. Two chapels bearing: his 


A FHS alive 165 ats, bagi avd, aie, wleiil, 267, 


‘Athens. But: in 
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fame were erected my nenative wland: one was 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1681, the other 
still masts in rains, The | ph imchiules a 
sketch of social life there tn the time of the 
Genoese Mand, and shevws that be waa never 
regarded as a Latin saint, * Innocent JI" [p. 
Wi. MM. 


4) an error, 


Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Greek. By Nicsiesas Bacerm. Pp. 86. 
Ceinbehge} Deighton, Bell & Co., 1935. 


This honk, the author pelly ws; is an Intro- 
duction t @ * Modern Greek Grammar for 
Ciaasical Studenis” now being prepared. “Is is 
intended neither foe rearlera with mo interest at 
all in philolegital problems, nor for those 
already tamiliar with Modern Greek philology.” 
The atendpoimt ic histoncal; the chapters on 
Phonology and Morphology are designed to 
carry the geadler Irom the ancient to (he modern 
linguawe. Mr. Bachtin has studied the language 
in Paris, and ina disciple, bur amoderate one, of 
Prichari. ‘There ie perhops a lack of contact 
with the Greeks if Greeee to be felt in the very 
low ealimate of the foreign, [talivn and Turkish, 
wortls now in we in Greece, and the last chapter, 
in which he champions the demotic form of the 
longuaee, cdoey not give the weight they deserve 
to some of the arguments of the moderate 
supporters of the Aatharerowe, now common in 
these controversial matters 
every one must follow tus own ideas, and Mr. 
Bachiin, hus, os he gays, learnetl the lan- 
gunge at the School of Oriental Languages in 

ards. 

ho method ot studying such @ language os 
Greek exerpt the historical can be finally 
satisfactory, but at the same tine ig haa ite 
wenknescs: The atilent. it perhaps o Heiln 
Too @pM TO give way to whe temptation to 
propiiesy the future, “Thos when our author 
eonteriplates the mass of geuter diminutives.in 
Moder Greek lie flods himself" alnvost imagin- 


ing = time wher al] nouns will lave been levelled 


under o single gender—the newer,” which isin 
any (ie goime a great deal faster thon the facts 
wairatit, and meglécting the fresh categorics of 
masculine ancl feminine pours He cores on to 
betray: a certam hankering too after * general 
epachuseous * and even “the formulation of a 
pregnoss” An even masher prophet from. the 
watne school, M. Louis Roussel, haa discerned in 
the Duttire fie Ide of cam madd of yertial 
infixdons. But Mr. Bachtin is moderate ii all 
his views, and has written an extremely usefial 
and Very imtermtting book, “he (Grammar _for 
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Glarien! Students will, it isto be hoped, not be owe our only knowledge of it to a MS. note by 


long delayed, 


sch | Wolkstieder, gesammealt von 

. Original 
ter sid tencitatioris edited by K. 5. 
fsnoncncen und G. Sovrma. Pp. ix + 
195, with a.map.. Mutter i. Wo: Aachet- 
dort, 1993— 45-6 ne. 

It would be hard te find an example of a book 
which has lost so much of jes value from delay in 
publication a4 Has this collection of Greek folk- 
songs. The collection was made in 1314, ten 
years before tbe first publication of any of these 
Greek ballads was made by Faunce) in he 
Chante peptlaires de fa Greece evden. ‘The only 
ratlier collection, that made by the Jeiuie father 
Aavier de Montaigu, thoweh prepared for. the 
press, Dever appeared, and has now been Lost: 
this was in the early cighteemh century, and we 


RK. M.D. 





Huet quoted by Legrand. Bu) vor Haxthausen 
never printed [is songs, and now that they at 
lost appear, well-printed. and elaborately edited, 
they are found to contain bur lithe that is fresh 
to ts. The interest of the hook ia, therefure, 
alewost exclusively histarical. ‘The material, os 
in all these early collections, comes in the ali 
from Northern Greece and the Toman Islands, 
preciecly these cegiom where but fittl: js left of 
the ballads ofmediaeval Greeee. Uf the colleetor 
had reaped his harvest in the islands of the 
Aegean, or still better in the Greek parts of Asta 
Minor, he would no doubicar that time have 
foand ommh that i now iretnevably lost, 
Perhaps the principal value of the yolume will be 
found in the muusic of sixteen of the -sorgs, 
written down in the ordinary Western polation, 
BR: MB. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THESEUS IN ATTICA 
Vase in the Collection of Mr. Edward Armytage 




















CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wirn the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art,. 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules -— 


1, Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year pre- 
ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as.soon 
as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
highly technical character, 

4. Any Essay already published, or which has already received or 
is in Competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmuis- 
ible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again ‘with or without alteration) in 4 
future year so long as the writer remains eligible under Rule 1- 

5; Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6 It is recommended that the Essays should not exceerdl 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Landon, W-’ 



























The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
50, Reprorn Souarse, Lonnon, W.G. 1 


Feetiare ! Mime LAST, Vehew of S. Tian» College, Geta, 


THE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archwology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about yoo. a.o. In particular, to far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is ible without Pees to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in Its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archeology. 

‘tn connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Socitty maintains a joint library af works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tionof lantern-slidesand photographs. Membersare entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discusion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.t, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a sabes wefol to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. _ J 

The Facnal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to al] members, ire m 

‘The Annual! Subseription for membership of the Society 1 one guinea. 
The composition fee for hfe membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates. are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of ros, 6d. : 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 









The Classical Hssociation. 


The objects of ihe Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical srodics, and in partimilar (a) to impress ups juiblic opinion 
the claim of excl studies tO an eminent place in the naticnal scheme of edincation; (6) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching; (r) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries; (¢) 10 create opportunities for-interoowse asoong lovers of 
Classical lesriing. 


Membership of the Asieeiation la open to men and woineo alike. The annual tub- 
scription is 52. (life composition, ¢9 153.9, aml there i@ an entrance fee of 5s., from 
Which members of Leen! Branches, Librarire anil Corporate Bodies are except. 
Member receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Amociaiion sod, on 4 paymcnt 
of 2/6, of The Tear's Work or Classical hepa (both post fore.) They oy oled obtain the 
Clasival Reiew anil (Masiral: Quaterty at pecluced prices, thourh the fedioction cannot 
he guaronteed unless the subicription is paid before January qtat in cach year. Greece 
wnd ome may be obtained for an annual subscriptoon of 7s, Gd, 





















Application for moembenhip should be addressed to the Hon... Treasurer of the 
Association (Misa Geder, Weetfield College [University of Lotion), Haropatesd, 
N.Wi-g)) Equities showid be addressed to the Hon Secretary of the Association 
(Prof. TUB. L. Webates, ‘The University, Menchever), or to the Hon, Secretary of any 
one of the Loca) Branebes, vie, Aberyerwyth, Bedford sen! Northampton, Birmingham, 
Hristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglin, Hull, Rent, Leeda, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Landon, Manchester, Northumberland om) Dahan, North Wale, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Reming, Shefield, Southainpioi, South Wenern, Sumex, Swansea, Taunton 
and Wear Soniecrses. 


TAL ATCHANA 
[PLATES VI-vuL | 


In the spring of 1935 1 was commissioned by the Trustees of the British 

Museum to examine the possibilities of excavation in North Syria. The 
object which [ had in view was the discovery of any links that might exist 
hetween the civilisation of Minoan Crete and that of the Asian mainland, 
and to a large extent therefore the search was conditioned by ihe geo- 
graphical nature of the country. Ifsuch connexion existed it would require 
trade-routes, and it was.only along those that material evidence of inter- 
communication could be found: therefore the first requisite was a harbour 
as a terminus for the oversea traffic and easy communications between the 
harbour and the interior, t.., communications not merely with the im- 
mediate hinterland, but also with the known cultural centres of the Near 
East. By the latter consideration the southern coast sites Were rulecl out; 
Palestine was never other than a poor country ; South Syria was not likely 
to be profitable, for, in spite of its importance, Damascus is difficult of 
access fram the sea,! and from it the caravan route fo Mesopotamia has to 
make the big detour round the north end of the Syrian desert, Geo- 
graphically North Syria had everything in its favour, since it gave casy 
direct contact with the Hittite cities of the Anatolian fringe and no less casy 
passage to Mesopotamia either by water down the Euphrates or by the 
caravan route through the fertile land along the river-bank. An cconomic 
argument strengthened the North Syrian case. To the cast of Antioch 
stretches the great Amk plam, dotted with the ruins of a hundred ancient 
cities and villages; the prosperity to which these bear witness might well 
have been in part due to foreign trade, arid at Jeast the large population of 
the 9 would have afforded to foreign merchants @ valuable interim 
marker and a centre of exchange. It was to North Syria consequently 
that I turned all my attention. 

At the very outset I received encouragement. Mr. C. W. MciEwan,. 
Director of the Oriental Institute's Expedition in North Syria, very kindly 
allowed me to examine the material resulting from their three years of work, 
and amongst the potsherds from the.decpest level touched at Tal Tchak- 
altepe, a mound on the eastern margin of the Amk plain, I recognised 
fragments of two painted pots with definite Minoan connexions. To this 
extent what had been & mere theory was substantiated; there had been 
Minoan contacts, and it was at any rate probable that the line of contact 
ran through the Amk plain. 





_— 
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The geographical facts are these. Most of the North Syrian coast 

td an absolute barrier to any oversea connexions. The mountains 
all abruptly into the sea, the rocky shore is exposed to every adverse wind 
and to every swell, and while natural harbours are virtually non-existent 
even comparatively safe roadsteads are extremely few. The Gulf of 
Alexandretta would appear to afford the besr facilities, and at the south 
end of it are the ruins of Arsus which, although overlaid by a thick deposit 
of Byzantine and Roman remains, probably do go back to an carly period, 
But the site was not very attractive, The Alexandretta plain is of recent 
formation, and I could find in it nothing of earlier than Roman date; in 
ancient times the road from Arsus must have skirted the foothills for a 
tistance of about twenty-five miles before turning inland to take the 
Beilan pass to the Amk; and even the Beilan pass, although it has been for 
centuries the only road from Aleppo to the Bi ditereanaart was until very 
recently none too easy, with violent gradients and at least one rock-cut 
track along a precipice. 

South of Arsus Gebel Musa, rising directly from the sea, blocks all 
communication between the Alexandretta gulf and the wide and shallow 
gulf of Sueidich; this alluvial plain has the ruins of Seleucia at its rocky 
northern end and the Orontes mouth towards its southern limits, where 
Mount Casius closes ir in, At the foot of Mount Casius, again, there is 
no possible anchorage. Between this and Latakia—or rather, between it 
and the Leykos Hormos of the ancients, Mina-t-al Beda of recent archaeology 
—there is but one harbour, Basit, lying under the promontory of that name, 
Basit has been identified by most with the ancient Posidium, and there are 
Roman ruins there, but no trace of anything pre-Roman can be seen, and 
the harbour answers ill to our requirements, for it is almost inaccessible from 
the land and can never have been the gateway for any considerable forei 
trade; the precipitous road that runs from it inland leads only into the wild 
hill country where no ancient civilisation ventured to intrude. For this 
is another peculiarity of North Syria which profoundly affects our present 

roblem. se the few places on the coast where Nature has provided 
acilities there are ancient sites which, so far as we know as vet, tend to be 
not Asian, but Greek in character—Muina-t-al Beda, the Mina of Sueidich, 
perhaps also Arsus; inland on the flat ground of the Amk plain and in the 
Ghrab valley to the south of it and down as far as Kadesh there are in- 
numerable ruins of ancient towns, but these stop short at the foothills: 
and in the mountain barrier that shuts off the plains from the sea no one 
has yet found any vestige of pre-Roman culture. In antiquity the moun- 
tains were densely wooded; their inhabitants must have been wood-cutters, 
huntsmen and perhaps miners {since both gold and copper are to be found 
in the hills), men who were strangers to town life, of whose rude and 
temporary dwellings no trace ts ukely to remain. It is certain that the 
civilised people of the inland cities left the hills severely alone. As a 
difficulty in a way of oversea trade there was added to the natural obstacle 
of the mountains the savage character of the mountaineers, and the greater 
importance therefore would attach to the ecastest and shortest route from the 
Armk to the sea. 
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This route is given by the Orontes valley. The river-mouth afforded 
to the small vessels of the old world a roadstead safe in the worst weather 
and for the pack-animals of the merchants the road was easy going, following 
the river for the most part and elsewhere crossing rolling but open country, 
while the river itself was navigable by boat as far as Antioch, them mot yet 
built. Ifa door was to be opened between the Greek islands and the East, 
this was the ideal place for it, In consultation with the late M. Claude 
Prost, whose death last summer was a lieavy blow to Syrian archaeology, 
I selected as sites for excavation @ small and insignificant mound, al Mina, 
at the mouth of the Orontes, where | hoped to find the ancient port, and 
three sites in the Amk, where the trade route debouches from the Antioch 
foothills and crosses the great plain in the direction of bai The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the French Mandatory Power readily gave permission 
for excavations at the first site and for pond fine on the other three, with a 
view to regular work being undertaken on whichsoever should be found to 
promise best; the expedition was planned for 1935. 

When the scheme was put forward, the Trustees of the British Museum 
decided, much to my regret, that the state of the Museum's finances did 
not warrant them i supporting out of its funds an expedition whose 
commitments it was difficult to calculate and its avowed purpose admittedly 
very speculative; it looked as if the hunt for Minoan civilisation in Syria 
would have to be postponed, if not abandoned. At this juncture Major- 
General Sir Neill Malcolm came forward and sponsored a fund for despatch- 
ing the expedition under the aegis and for the benefit of the British Museum ; 
the Ashmolean Museum jomed with a handsome contribution, and the 
Trustees granted the assistance of Mr. F, N. Pryce to deal with the pottery— 
a branch of the subject which I was far from being qualified to handle 
myself. My wife was responsible for all the drawings of pottery etc., as 
well as helping in the field work, and the staff was completed by Mr. 
P. D. Murray-Threipland, who had been with us at Ur in 1992-3. 
Hamoudi and his sons who had been with te at Ur rejoined us for our 
Syrian excavation. Work was begun in March and continued until late 
in June. 

: Most of the season was spent in the excavation of the Mina site, the 
results of which will be described elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that 
at Mina itself no Minoan remains were found, thanks, I believe, to the 
fact that a very large part of the mound, and that the earlier part, has 
been eroded and swept out to sea by the shifting stream of the Orontes. 
Two miles up the valley another site, the town on which the port de- 
pended, did produce Mycenacan potsherds, but bere again denudation, of 
another sort this time, had made It unprofitable for excavation. We have 
proof of the Mycenaean occu vation of this Sabouni site, proof of the com- 
mercial activity of the actual port from the time of Alexander the Great 
back to the ninth century B.c., but while it is fairly safe to argue that 


this continuous history must have gone yet farther back in time and 
that al Mina was indeed the harbour for the Minoan merchant adventurers, 
we have as yet no material proof that this was so. But at Tal Atchana the 
case 1s different. 
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OF the three inland sites Atchana® seemed from: the outser the most 
promising. It lies on the right or east bank of the Orontes, now 500 metres 
away from its foot, just to the south of the straight line across the plain 
from the pomt where the river enters the Antioch foothills to the easy slope 
whereby the Aleppo road mounts the ridge at the plain’s eastern edge. 
Most of the larger moundls in the Amk are lofty with extremely steep sides, 
and are, roughly speaking, oval in plan; they are military posts, and if 
there are important buildings connected with them, such would be found 
rather at the mound’s foot than on tts summit. ‘Tal Atchana is relatively 
low. long and saddle-shaped, measuring about 740 by 300 metres; like 
the similarly-formed Tal Taianat close by, it should mark the remains of a 
city, Itis curious that-two such *(tells,” Atchana and Tatanat, should lie 
within little more than 700 metres of each other, At Taianat the Oriental 
Institute has found a palace building dating between the cizhth and 
sixth centuries B.c., the three levels of reconstruction all seeming to fall 
within this comparatively short time limit; below the original palace 
tnal-pits shew prehistoric remains only. It is possible that Atchana 
represents just those periods which fail at Tatanat: certainly the latest 
remains there precede the earliest of the Taianat luistoric levels, and the 
depth of the mound might well account for the long period between the 
prehistoric and the eighth century; be that as it may, the two mounds are 
not dissimilar in size and form, and are alike civilian in character, though 
different, and perhaps complementary, in date. | 

Owing to a variety of circumstances, very little work could be done ai 
Atchana in 1936; what was done was in the nature of sondages only ® 
and employed 4 maximum of forty men for ten days, part of which time was 
spent in replacing the excavated soil. Two trenches were marked out, 
each 60 metres long by 2 metres wide, echelonned along the crest of the 
mound, and they were dug to a depth of rather less, on the average, than 
2 metres: from work on so small a scale little could be expected. 

The N.W, trench encountered just below the surface wall foundations 
in limestone rubble, two to three courses high and 1-8a-m. thick, which had 
been carried up in mud brick. No true floor was found in connexion with 
them, bat a very definite line of potsherds marked what was certainly a 
surface or ground-level about o-go m. above the bottam of ‘the rubble 
courses: the sherds were mosely af local ware, but one or two Mvcenacan 
pieces occurred on or above thas old surface, At roo m. below it was a 
well-made floor of mud brick originally overlaid with a coat of fine white 
cement, smoothed and burnished; in patches the cement was preserved, 
but over much of the area it had disappeared; On the floor rested a single 
basalt block with one finely polished face, o-82 m. « o'62 m., a facing-stone 
from the lower part of an exterior wall, resembling exactly the basalt 
orthostats of Hittive buildings and recalling the eypsum facing-slabs of 
Cretan palaces. Presumably it came fram the outer wall of the building 





POn the Feeoch mmpe the todd ie mathed = divided between the po names, bac the whole 
Marouche and the ney hamietoon i caster eod = Atchang sere the more generally eployed. 
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inside which it was found, for it lay immediately on the floor, and, Owing to 
its weight is not likely to have been moved any great distance. In the 
centre of the trench the floor was broken by a contemporary ¢ ircular shaft, 
1-8 m. in diameter, with walls well constructed in burnt brick; they went 
down for 1:25 m. below floor-level, and rested on a mass al rough boulders, 
several courses thick, which formed the bottom of the shaft; the purpose 
of this shaft could not be determined in the time at our disposal. Several 
walls of mud brick ran across the trench or could be distinguished in Its 
sides, but within the narrow limits of the trench no plan could be made 
out: the filling between the walls was very clean, consisting of decomposed 
mod brick. On the floor level were found several sherds of Cretan character 
(M.M. IIT), and standing upright in the filling was a bronze sword, with 
the fittings of its lunate handle complete (Fig. 2), which is not Minoan, 


but Asiatic: a similar sword has been found in Egypt belonging ta the 
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Hyksos period," and the handle recalls a very much earlier dagger found 
at Ur.? 

The second trench, cut through the central rise of the mound, at 
once produced at its N.W. end walls which rose to the modern ground 
surface. At this point the trench was widened 30 as to lay bare the greater 
part of a small chamber whose ground-plan is given on Fig, 1. The 
maximum height of the walls was 1:00 m., and of certain projecuons from 
the main line it was impossible to say whether they were themselves walls, 
or buttresses, or bases originally not much higher He they are at present. 
The walls, very solidly built, were of mud brick, but they had been burnt 
and hardened by a conflagration which had destroyed the building; the 
mud-brick floor was thickly covered with ashes. There was an entrance 
on the S.W. side, and against the wall opposite to it awere two such buttresses 
or bases, that to the SE. flanked by a smaller projection; the fact that a 
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hinge-stone for a door was found apparently in situ between the latter two 
would suggest that they rose fairly high and had a cupboard between them. 
Two rather rough stone tripod bowls were standing on the floor; a clay 
pot against the N.W. buttress seemed to have served as a hearth, since it 
was full of ashes; in it were lying a bronze adze and acurved bronze blade, 
Fig, g. A pottery tihgemtand for a vase stood against the second buttress, 
and a socketed bronze chisel lay on the floor at the S.E. end of the room, 
The walls had been for the most part mud-plastered, but in the small N.W. 
recess horizontal beams had been incorporated in the brickwork of the 
face of one wall (Y), and by the analogy of the building discovered on 
Tal Taianat we can safely assume that this was to securean all-over panelling, 
In the room there were found a few pieces of Mycenaean pottery and two or 
three pieces of Middle Minoan IIL character, | 

The S.E. wall of the room was about 300 m. thick. At ¢. 6°00 m. ta 
the S.E. of it there stood a large clay pot (diam. 0-80 m.) set in a base or 
platform of burnt bricks 0-27 m. sq. « 0-05-6 m. thick having two im- 

ressed finger-marks in the middle ofone face; the base was at least g-00m, 
I ng, but was not fully excavated, since it ran into the side of our trench. 
The rim of the pot rose 0-30 m. above the level of the brickwork; the latter 
was 5°30 m, below the modern surface and o-g0 m. below the level of the 
brick floor of the excavated room to the N.W. A clay floor flush with the 
burnt-bnck base ran across the trench, and was bounded on the N.E. by a 
mud-brick wall which could be distinguished in the trench side; a branch 
wall o-go m. thick had run across the trench, and the same floor level 
continued beyond it to the N.W. The floor was covered with ashes, and 
above the ashes was a mass of fallen mud brick, much of it accidentally 
burnt; this part of the building had therefore shared the fate of the amet 
excavated room. On the floor was a low bin of coarse pottery in which were 
two store-vessels, about T-oo m, away from the large jar set in the brick 
base; amongst the ashes were quantities of pottery, and here were found the 
fragments of the * double axe’ vase (PI. Vi ) and many of those with white 
rosette pattern on black ground (Pl. VII). Below the floor were remains of 
carli¢ér walls with rough stone foundations, but no pottery of M.M. [I 
character was associated with this lower level, It would certainly seem 
that the 5.E. buildings, in spite of being at a lower level than the excavated 
chamber, are contemporary with it; but further excavation is required 
before that can be positively asserted. In the excavated chamber sondages 
below the brick floor shewed rough stone foundations a metre down, set 
forward o-4o m.—o-Go m. inside the lines of the existing walls; but the 
correlation of these, too, would be premature at present. 

At less than 10-00 m, to the SE. of the brick base the clay floor could 
no longer be traced, owing to the slope of the ground, which here brought 
its level closer to the modern surface, and stratification was therefore no 
longer clear, More fragments of pottery of M.M. TII type were found 
between t-50 m. and 1-70 m. from the surface, amongst them one or two 
belonging to the * double axe’ vase, which proved that levels were fairly 
continuous, and to the ‘ bird ' vase with white design on a red ground (PI. 
WITT); in spite of the absence of burnt mud brick, it would seem that here 
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we were still within the limits ofthe burnt building. One or two Mycenaean 
sherds also came from this part of the trench, but it was not possible to decide 
their relation to the other pottery; there were even some indications of a 
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surface or floor ata higher level, with which they may perhaps have been 
associated. A number of small bronzes were found in he'treach with the 
painted pottery. | 
It ts obvious that we have as vet but scratched the surface of an infini- 
tesirnal fraction of the Atchana mound, and it would not be right to base any 
far-reaching conclusions on our results. It can, however, be stated that we 
have, in the upper part of the mound, the remains of a large and important 
building which was destroyed by fire and, not having been subsequently 
disturbed, should be rich in objects; if our mere trenches have vicliles $0) 
disproportionate a harvest of small finds it is but reasonable to hope that 
excavation on a wider scale would be well rewarded.. Further, it is quite 
clear that the building belongs to a period when there was active communi- 
cation between North Syria, with tts Anatolian and Mesopotamian con- 
nexions, and Minoan Crete. Since Sir Arthur Evans is dealing with the 
painted pottery, there is no need for me to discuss it here; bur 1 would 
emphasise the point that further work at Atchana is imperative, because 
our present results, while they have given us new facts of great historical 
unportance, have really posed a problem which they are far from solving, 
Dr. Schaefler has recently found at Ras Shamra a sherd of Miidle 
Minoan Uf ware which ts indubitably imported from Crete. Some of our 
Atchana sherds are unmistakably Cretan m character, but they are of 
local fabric. Are we to assume that in the M.M. [11 period the influence of 
Knossos was so profound on the North Syrian coast that native potters 
were producing painted pots which, were it not for the nature of the clay, 
might casily pass as Cretan originals? That is, of course, possible. But 
no one looking at the “double axe’ fragment would judge it to be the 
work of a copyist imitating an alien stvle: rather it bears all the stamp of 
an original and creative artist; and the difficulty is increased by the frag- 
ments with animal motives, which seem to be informed by the Minoan 
api yet have no parallels in Crete. Further, some of the pottery, however 
closely it may recall the M.M. III island wares, presents analogies no less 
stoking with the painted pottery of Nuziand Tal Billah “—the form of some 
vessels as well as the decoration is similar—and it would be rash indeed to 
suggest that Minoan influence made itself strongly felt so far afield as the 
castern bank of the Tigris. Gan it be that we are on the track of a culture 
indigenous to Asia (one thinks of the Av/liu) which supplied to Crete one 
of the elements that lielped to make possible the marvellous civilisation 
of the Middle Minoan period and, by maintaining close relations with the 
island, kept alive a spirit so much in common that the Asiatic potter could 
produce wares almost indistinguishable from those of Knossos itself? 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TAL ATCHANA POTTERY 
Tre fabric of the group of sherds examined by me was certainly 
indigenous and, in spite of the strong Minoan influence visible in some 
eases, nO imported Cretan ware was traceable, 
The evidences of Cretan influence, however, are U0 mistakable. 
The large cups or bowls, of somewhat thin make, showing white rosettes 
on a dark ground, which are here except joriatly forthcoming, My certainly 
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be regarded as derivatives of the egg-shell cups, with dark, metallic lustre 
ground and sim “erise the finest M.M. Ila 
technique. That exquisite bowls of this class presenting decorative details 
that point to the Knossian Palace fabric were actually reaching the Syrian 
Coast by the approximate date of 1900 B.c. Is TOW demonstrated by the 
fragment—the first-fruits of a still unexplored Ras Shamra tomb-—kindly 
lerit by. Monsieur Glande Schaeffer and the authorities of the Louvre Museum 
to the Minoan Exhibition at the Royal Academy of Arts; In the case of 
the Tal Atchana specimens, where the parallels belong to only one com- 
the whole fabric is of an mienor 


paratively simple class of decoration and 
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and imitative kind it is obvious that we may have to deal witha distinctly 
later dating, The white on dark rosettes themselves were still a common 
decorative motive in the later phase (6) of M.M. I] which carries us down to 
about 1700 B.c. But the survival of this in a local style may clearly have 
gone down still later. 

Traces of polychromy (which, however, survived in a decadent form 
through M.M. TIT) are indeed still visible on two of these Tal Atehana 
sherds in the form of horizontal scarlet bands, though only faintly traceable. 

The most patent proof of a direct Minoan influence is supplied by a 
group of fragments of a larger vessel, of which it may be hoped that the 
remaining parts will be recovered, presenting an elaborately decorative 
scheme in the same creamy-white colouring on a dark ground. These 
represent a curious outgrowth of Minoan Religious Art, the *double-axe 
tree’ already ‘fhutrated by a parallel design on a Cretan burial urn of 
M.M. [11d style (e. 1600-1550 B.c.), from Pachyammos in East Crete. 

In that case the axes springing from the plant are of the single-edged 
type. On the Tal Atchana vase (Pl, VI) both this and the double-edged 
formoccur, The plant itself alternately terminates above ina papyrus tuft 
and in a kind of fleur-de-lis. ‘The ‘ axe-plant’ of the Cretan urn also shows 
liliaceous stems. 

ft is to be noted that the two creamy-white lines with rows of white 
dots between them that appears on the “ Axe-plant’ vase of Tal Atchana, 
recurs as. an ornamental feature of the axe-blade itself on the Cretan urn. 
The white linear arcading on axe-blaceés of the latter is seen, moreover, in 
alternate zones on the "ral Atchana sherds described below with the 
indigenous “duck" type. As the jar from the Pachyammos Cemetery 
belongs definitely to the M.M. ITTé style it looks, therefore, as if part as least 
of the Tal Atchana pottery might be brought down to the first half 
of the sixteenth century 2c, 

The duck motives on the sherds referred to (Pl. VITD) are of a highly 
conventionalised type, with pairs of wings succeeding each other, like fins 
on a fish's back, They bear a distinct analogy to certain Palestinian 
versions of the same subject. On the other hand, the high goblet (Fig. 1) 
with sia nie mb ent smal! base belongs to a well-known class that 
extends to the Euphrates and beyond, 

_ We must look in the same way to indigenous influences for the motive 
of the wp-rearing goat charged by another, depicted on sherds resenting the 
same creamy-white on dark technique as the double-axe tree ( Pl. VUI).. For 
it is Certain that, owing to some unexplained cause, animal designs were 
tabood in vase painting for the whole duration of the Age of Palaces—a 
space of some five or six centuries, extending from M.M. Ie to LM. I, 
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Tus account owes much to the kind co-operation of those who at short 
notice supplied me with information and photographs; I would here offer 
my thanks to them, and also to Professor Karo, whic generously placed at 
my disposal the typescript of his article for the Archaeologischer Anzeiger, to 
Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, without whose assistance it could not have been 
completed, and finally to Professor Myres, who has kindly read it. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 

A. stretch of the north wall of the Acropolis was threatened with 
collapse by a fracture in the rock which supports it: + the rock has accord- 
ingly been underpinned with solid masonry at this point, and extensive 
reinforcements of the same kind have been provided at other weak points. 
The character of the rock face has been considerably altered by this work, 
but a disaster has been averted ; care has been taken to presetve such ancient 
features as the underground passage from the Aglaurion. 

Broneer has followed up his investigations on the north slope of the 
Acropolis by an examination of the cave at the cast end. In removing the 
top of the dump from the entrance to the cave a number of important 

ttery fragments were found, some of which join with the Acropolis vases.* 
Nthin the cave a stele cut on the right-hand side of the entrance provides 
the solitary evidence of occupation in antiquity. 

Under the direction of Balanos, progress has been made m the work 
of consolidating the Nike Bastion. The temple of Nike has been dlis- 
membered stone by stone, and in investigating the substructures important 
discoveries were made about its archaic predecessors and about the dis- 
position of the Mycenacan fortifications at this point. In the south wall 
was found a new panel from the balustrade: a winged Nike, complete save 
for the front of the face (AJA 1936, 148, gs —4). | 

Major repairs to the roof of he Acropolis Museum are now in progress. 
The room of the Korai is to be provided with a top-light, and the area for 
display, at present quite inadequate, will be increased by the inclusion of 
the triangular space between the Museum and the Apotheke behind 1. 

Thompson and Scranton of the American School, working in con- 
junction with Kourouniotis, are uncovering unexamined stretches of the 
city wall which runs from the Hill of the Nymphs to the church of 5t. 
Demetrios below the Philopappos hill. 

In the Agora, Shear has continued the systematic excavation of the 
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American School's concession.® A further season's work has added to the 
central area of the excavations in almost every direction. The Theseion 
plateau, the Kolonos Agoraios, has been further cleared. Traces of metal 
working discovered all over the hill confirm the identification of the 
Theseion with the Hephaisteion. Immediately to the south of the Temple 
& quantity of flower-pots and a row of pits were found, suggesting that a 
garden was Jaid out at this point in Late Hellenistic or Rarly Roman times.. 
As before, a number of Protogeometric and Geometric burials were founcl, 
and one late Mycenaean, just west of the Thescion, A well on the south 
slope produced an important deposit of seventh-century pottery, including 
Protocorinthian, Protoattic and Attic imitations (Fig. i On the lower 
siope remains of classical anc later houses were found. Adjoming the 
Theseron on the north the remains of a long, rectangular building of late 
date have been uncovered; it is divided into three aisles by two rows of 
eight columns, 

Further examination of the building in the north-west corner of the 
Agora, wWentifed as the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, has revealed a return of 
the main colonnade at its north end, to form a second projecting wing. 
Most of this wing lies under the railway, but measurements and photographs 
taken when the railway was laid have enabled the American excavators 
to estimate the total length of the building at 45 metres, The building thus 
terminates considerably before the probable line of the Dipylon road is 
reached. Part of a late Hellenistic stoa has, indeed, been discovered, but 
it falls outside the Agora proper, to the west, and faces south on to a narrow 
road which runs towards the north end of the Zeus stoa, The position of 
the Stoa Basileios, mpeotn &¢ éovw ty Gefia,* remains obscure, but there is 
ample space for it northwest of the Stoa of Zeus and between that building 
and the main road to the Dipyton. 

Throughout the north-west section of the Agora area there are traces 
of an extensive Byzantine suburb which lasted, with a series of burnings 
and rebuilding, from the tenth to the early thirteenth century. Several 
house-plans have been recovered, and the upper levels have produced a 
number of pottery deposits with associated coms. 

Beyond the former southern limit of the excavations has been found 
the middle section of yet another stoa, facing north and aligning approxim- 
ately with the south wall of the Fountain House identified as Enneakrounos. 
It belongs to the same Hellenistic complex as the Stoa of Attalos and the 
long building which crosses the Agora in the east-west direction, formerly 
named the South Stoa. Tn front of the Stoa of Attalos the foundations 
of a small Roman building have been uncovered * it is vircular in plan.. 
Under the north end of the stoa the building partly exposed in the railway 
cutting and in the Greck excavation cast of the stoa has now been further 
excavated; it had a spacious central court surrounded by a peristyle on 
the four sides, Its west wall falling considerably to the west ofthe Stoa of 
Attalos indicates the eastern limit of the Market Square in classical times, 





* He bas published a detailed mccdunt of the 1945 * Pauanius, J, iii, i. 
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northern limit. | : 
The task of clearing the Valerian Wall was continued. Beyond the third 
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bastion to the south of the Stoa of Attalos and inside the wall, the foundation 
of a small archaic building was found. Tt lies outside the Agora area, but 
borders the ancient road leading from it to the Acropolis. 

The outstanding individual find of the season is an ivory statuctte, 
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about o-go metre high, found in a well on the Kolonos Agoraios (Pi. TEX). 
The surface is. excellently preserved and, though found in over two hundred 

fragments, the figure is practically complete. The statuette belongs to the 

type of the Apollo Lykeios attributed to Praxiteles, but as it stands lacks the 

bow and supporting column of Lucitan’s description (Anacharsis, 7). The 

heavy proportion and extreme shortness of the leg suggest to some the hand 

ofa Roman copyist. Butin the absence of ivory copies of Roman date, and 

in view of the fine quality of surface and details, Shear prefers to reward it 

as a contemporary fourth-century copy of the original statue, 

A second outstanding find came from a cistern in the same part of the 
excavation. It is an oval bronze shield.o-g3 metre long, on which has been 
roughly punched the followmg inscription: AOHNAIO! ATO AAKEAAIM ... 
INN EK .. AO (Fig.2), The final word is confidently restored as TYAO, 
and the shield is one of those which were captured from the Spartans in 
Pylos in 424 B.c. and dedicated in the Painted Stoa, where they survived 
until Pausanias’ -visit.® 

The new mscriptions include a part of the base on which stood the 
statues of the Tyrannicides. Of the dedicatory epigram the ends of the 
two elegiac distichs are preserved ; the first can be restored from an epigram 
attributed ta Simonides, the second is not otherwise known. -Another 
base, which carried a group of Demeter and Kore, bears the signature of 
Praxiteles. | 

Part of an ancient cemetery has been uncovered at 28 Lenormant Street, 
to the south-west of the Peloponnese Railway station. Fragments of a red- 
figure kylix in the style of the Panaitios painter were found during the con- 
struction of new cellarage, and the discovery led to the systematic investiga- 
tion of the site by a small party from the American excavations in the 
Agora in conjunction with the Greek Archaeological Department. A 
series of fifth-century burials was cleared, and a lew other of later date. 
Two of the fifth-century burials were in cremation pits like those reported 
from the Kerameikos and Stadium Street cemeteries: in one was found a 
white-ground lekythos attributed to the Thanatos painter. An ancient 
road 4°50 metres wide was encountered in the western part of the site. 

In the Aerameikos, under the direction of Kiibler, the clearance of the 
areas by Piraeus Street and under H. Trias has now been completed 
(Fig. 3). In the former area ten more Protopgeometric and Geometric 
graves were discovered; excepting only a few of the Geometric, all were 
cremations of the types reported last year (JMS 55, 152-159). ‘The pottery, 
which includes complete Protogeometric amphorae (Fig. ga), illustrates 
the unbroken development from Protogeometric to Geometric. Among 
the later finds frorn this part af the excavation is a fine Protoattic krater 
with two sphinxes facing (Fig. 4b). 

In the H. Trias section the earliest grave found this year contained 
Middle Helladic hand-made pottery: a higch-footed bowl, with Cycladic 
relations; a cup with 216-228 and dot-rosettes in white on black; and a red 
mug, a development of the EH shape. Of the later pottery finds the most 
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interesting is a Protocorinthian stemmed kylix, a shape not otherwise 
known in the ware, from a Late Geometric inhumation, Two grave 
mounds, one of the second half of the seventh century, the other perhaps of 
the early sixth were surmounted each by the base and lower part of an 
uninscribed grave-stele. These are the earliest Attic grave-stelai known, 
if we except the rough gravestones of the Geometric period. Under a 
third mound was:a rectangular shaft-grave of the fifth century. It proved 
to be a cenotaph, containing the remains of a wooden coflin and the isual 
erave furniture, but no trace of either bones or ashes. Immediately above 
the remains of the wooden coffin lay a poros block, taken evidently trom an 
archaic building; itscam not have fallen through the mound, as there was 
no earth beneath it, but must have been laid there intentionally to take the 
pas of the dead. Another curious fifth-century grave contained a fine 
wronze lebes (Fig. 5), in which the ashes of the dead were wrapped in a 
urple material, The lebes was itself wrapped in a second Hoth and 
fai inside a wooden box mm a monolith limestone sarcophagus. The 
burial may be dated to the last quarter of the fifth century by the style of 
the lebes: the sharp curve of the shoulder and the punctuation of the 
neck and rim place it later than the Argive lebes JHS 46, pl. 14 and the 
lebes Metr..Afus. Bull. ige4, 69, fig. 4. The grave of Hipparete has been 
recognised in a female burial immediately behind the foundation of her 
relief; on the left breast was a large plaster rosette, painted and gilded. 
Kiibler suggests that the lebes bumal, the sarcophagus containing the fine 
terracotta protome (4A 1995, 274, fig. 6) and the large brick tomb of 
about 400 lound last year all belong to the same complex as the Hipparete 
relief, and may be associated with the family of Alkibiades, 

Under the fourth-century Pompcion, be the old bed of the Eridanos, 
Johannes has found over a hundred post-holes, at three different levels: 
they belong evidently to wooden fifth-century predecessors of the Pompeion, 

The street outside the Dipylon leading from it towards the Academy 
has been further excavated by ls er am and Gebauer. <A series of past- 
lioles along the channel which bordered the street suggests that a row of 
stands were erected hete for the spectators who watched the start of the torch 
race, At the junction of the side-street from the direction of the Piraeus 
there was in the fifth century a factory building fed by a large cistern; it 
was replaced by a fourth-century house, which in turn gave way to a potter's 
establishment. “The classical bwildings were found to be ent into a stratum 
with Geometric graves. The most interesting individual find from this 
area was a free-standing head fom a high relief ofa seated figure, dated 
to the second half of the fifth century. | 

The Society of (he Friends of the National Museum has published a 
booklet in which is Hlustrated part of the Vari find and other pieces which 
it has acquired for the Museum, Among the Society’s recent yifts are a 
fine LH 1 jug from Koropi, and a fourth-century bronze mirror from Vonitsa, 
with a relicf representing Dionysos and Ariadne enthroned. The chief 
acquisitions of the Numismatic Museum are fifty fifth- and fourth-century 
silver staters from Kephallenia, of Corinth, Leukas, Anaktorion, Korkyra, 
Dyrrachion, and Thytrion im Akarnania, and fifty-two silver triobols of 
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the third and second centuries from Kyparissia, of Chalkis, Elis, the Boeotian 
Leaguc, and Lokrow. 
The Benaki Museum has acquired a late black-figured loutrophoros. 
A prothesis scene occupies the body of the vase; below it isa frieze of horse- 
jin—VaOL, LVI. L 
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men, and each face of the neck has a pair of mourners. This is the finest 
vase known of its shape and period. Among other recent acquisitions are 
a bronze figurine of a Minoan youth of the * worshipper * type. naked save 
for a loin-cloth, with the right hand to the forehead and the left foot slichtl 
advanced ; two pieces of Thessalian silver, skwphos and hydria, of the thir 
century B.c., and a group of Byzantine silver bracelets with an interesting 
repertory of 6rnament—culic script, griffons and rosettes—in niello against 
a gilt background, provincial Greek work of the eleventh century. ‘The 
Museum has also been enriched by a further donation of 452 pieces from 
the Eumorfopoulos collection. 

In the Byzantine Museum has recently been deposited the treasure of the 
monastery of Soumela near Trebizond: it includes the famous icon of the 
Panagia Soumeliotissa attributed to St, Luke, The treasure has recently 
been described and illustrated by Chrysanthos, Metropolitan of Trebizond.! 


The building of new premises for the Yacht Club on the Koumoun- 
dourou headland above Yourkolimano afforded an opportunity for an 
archaeological examination of the site. Excavations were carried out, 
under the direction of Oikonomos, in the summer of 1935. On the western 
slope was discovered part of a curving wall, of well-worked Piraeus stone, 
assigned to the fifth century; it evidently formed part of the fortilica- 
tions which protected the hill from the landward side. On the crown of the 
hill Late Geometric figurines were found, but no structuralremains. Excava- 
tions on the southern slope, in a deep pocket of earth, produced a large 
quantity of sherds covering all periods from Geometric to Late Hellenistic, 
a headless female statue of archaistic style and a number of inscribed 
sherds, Iwo of the inscriptions are of great topographical interest, The 
first—XEPE MOYNIX—confirms the identification of Munychia with 
Tourkolimano, and the second—N . APTEMIAOZ—locates the temple 
of Munychian Artemis mentioned by Pausanias, not on the Kastella hill 
( Juceich, oe v. Athen, 452), but on the Koumoundourouw headland 
overlooking the harbour. 

At ileus, Kourouniotis has continued his researches but on a small 
scale. He has cleared the southern circuit of the Peisistratid wall, and in 
doing so has uncovered a complex of spacious rooms paved with mosaic 
in geometric patterns. From their position, adjoining the Telesterion, they 
appear to be part of the priests’ quarters, but the structure requires further 
CAAMMANO, 

At Marathon, Soteriades has continued his excayations in the neig¢hbour- 
hood of the temenos of Herakles, and in the ancient cemetery (cf. ts 
54 189), The finds from the cemetery include a bronze lebes of the 
ifth century, and vases dating from the fifth to the third century; many 
of the cremated burials, however, were without votives. The temple 
yielded fragments of a fine marble throne of the classical period and 
the drapery and arms of a seated goddess, perhaps Athena, Within 
the Herakles temenos itself ancl to the south-west were found two massive 
walls running cast and west; they have been dated to the seventh century, 

- «tH ‘ExmAnoia Tpamepotrros, Athena, 1q46, 40 IT. | ae 
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and Soteriades regards them as part of an archaic temple. The area they 
enclose is about 92 by 11 metres; it has so far asec only late material. 

At Vari, Stavropoulos is conducting trial excavations in the hope of 
locating the deposit which produced the fine series of Early Attic fragments 
now in the National Museum (ef. 7HS 95, 154), Further frarments 
belonging to the same group have come to light in the village, but the 
excavations have as yet produced no comparable material, North of the 
village and east of the path to Koropi a small cemetery enclosed by a rough 
wall has been uncovered. The principal tomb, at the centre, which has a 
rough stone plinth and traces of: a brick superstructure, lies east-west, and 
is surrounded by smaller tombs parallel to it. At the time of writing the 
central tomb had not been opened, Ofthe other burials some are cremated, 
others inhumed and yet others half burnt; all are overlaid by a thick layer 
of ashes, but in most cases are without ex-votos, A series.of north-south 
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burials cast of the main tomb is perhaps carlicr in date; one of these, 
overlaid by a stone-enclosed tomb in the other direction, proved the most 
interesting of all. Beside the skull was a stamped pithos containing a 
child’s bones and a number of complete pots: kotylai, aryballor and 
miniature vases, not yet cleaned, but some are certainly Corinthian. The 
pithos, which is fragmentary, has spirals and rosettes on the ribs and an 
animal frieze in relief on one of the main registers. 

Another important find from the enclosure was an archaic sitting 
sphinx in poros. Unlike its fellow from Corinth the wing feathers are 
finely cut, and stylised imbrications cover the chest and right flank, indicating 
that the head, which is missing, was turned to the right. Part of the 
pedestal on which it stood, in the form of a fluted column, has also been 
found. | 

‘In the same district, a little to the north of the temple of Apollo at 
Vouliagmene (Zoster), Stavropoulos has excavated a complex building, 
perhaps an inn for the accommodation of visitors; and farther to the east 
part of a secorid building which consists of a semicircular wall of good 
early fourth-century masonry with a later annexe. 
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Tut PELOPONNESE 


At Gorinth, the American School has continued its excavations, con- 
centrating once more on the Agora area. An important find of carly 
Protocorinthian pottery has been made in a well-fill of the late eighth or 
early seventh century; it contains a large krater with standing spirals and 
butterfly patterns on the shoulder, and a number of fragmentary kotylat. 
The most important discovery of the season was an archaic poros sphinx, 
lacking only the head and forelegs, which was recovered from a drain in 
the South Stoa, It stands rather less than a metre high, and is of very 
fine workmanship, perhaps of the second quarter of the sixth century. | 

The clearing of the South Basilica is almost completed, and has yielded 
fragments of its superstructure, sculpture and inscriptions. A further 
stretch of the South Stoa has been uncovered, and behind it, immediately 
west of the Roman road which strikes its central point (A 7A xl, pl. I), a 
very curious building has been found. The entrance is from the stoa, the 
walls are of poros blocks and lined with seats, and the main chamber, which 
is oval in plan, is preceded by a shallow porch with a curved niche at either 
end. The building is identified as the Bouleuterion of the Roman city, and 
is evidently not earlier than the first century A.D. | 

In the centre of the Agora, at the west end of the line of Roman shops, 
which have now been completely excavated, a Roman propylacum founda- 
tion has heen discovered. The central unit shewed on the fagade two 
columns between broad antac, and was flanked by chambers at a lower level, 
oepentothe north. The Ls Lea which lies approximately on the axis of 
the Lechaeum road, evidently provided a passage from the north to the 
south section of the Agora between a long line of shops and led to the Roman 
road which traversed the South Stoa. The propylacum foundations were 
overlaid by those of a three-aisled church with narthex and porch, dating 
perhaps from the tenth century. With this later level were associated 
portions of the i sl decoration of the church and numerous burials, 
including one with bronze jewellery and tenth-century coms. 

Blakeway and Dunbabin excavated in July at Monasteri in the 
Perachora. The site is about three hours from the Heracum on the other side 
of the promontory, and its natural connexions are with Asprocampo, 

Eleven undisturbed sarcophagi were found, and other deposits bring 
the number of burials to twenty. They form a compact group belonaiie 
to the century ca. 570-470 8.c, The carliest material, unfortunately al 
from disturbed graves, is Attic black-figured, including Siama cups, with 
Late Corinthian, the last gasp of the animal-frieze style. There 1s much 
new evidence on the dating of Late Corinthian, especially of the last half 
of the sixth century, which confirms the conclusions of Vecrocorintina. In 

articular, large kotylai of the type VC no. 973, fig. 151 are shewn to 
last into the early fifth epg § Lekanices of a shape not represented in 
NG p. 336, a development of VC fig. 148, are frequent. Associations with 
Attic cups and lekythoi will give fairly exact dates for these types. 

The most important single piece is a pelike of ca. 470 (Pl. X), by a 
mannerist, according to Beazley a colleague of the Pig Painter. ‘There 1s 
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a fine Late Corinthian panel-amphora of ca. 560, a bearded head on one 
side, siren on the other. A bronze belt, of rectangular open-work pieces 
with a running gorgon im each, is in a poor state of preservation. 

There are certainly other graves in the neighbourhood, probably in 
similar small groups. The inhabited area lay on and behind a natural 
acropolis, which was not fortified. There are architectural terracottas from 
a small temple probably beneath the church, and surface sherds shew that a 
considerable area was occu ied in the archaic period. Further investiga- 
tion should throw much light on the organisation of the population of the 
Perachora, | a 

Persson has continued his excavations at Berboti near Mycenae.’ The 
principal task of the present campaign has been to clear part of the town site 
on the cast slope of the Acropolis, where a number of house plans, from a 
sequence of prehistoric occupations, have been recovered. A little Early 
Helladic pottery was found, some complete Middle Helladic vases, but the 
bulk of the pottery, like the main settlement, is Late Helladic. In the 
neighbourhood of the tholos tomb discovered last year (Fig. 6) were found 
a number of Late Mycenaean rock-cut chamber tombs, which yielded a 
fine series of complete pots (Fig. 7). Im the same area several geometric 
burials have been cleared, and one with five Corinthian vases. 

At Sikyon, Orlandos has established that the total length of the gym- 
nasium was 72°15 metres. The compartments surrounding the central 
area have been lurther excavated; in one of them was an important 
deposit of architectural terracottas, Outside the south wall were found 
several Doric and Ionic drums and capitals, associated with Hellenistic 
lamps and third-century coins, which support Orlandos’ identification 
of the building as the work of Kleinios. ‘The large Roman building which 
adjoins the gymnasium is to be used as a museum; in clearing it a number 
of Roman sculptures was found, a fourth-century statue of Asklepios and a 
mosaic of the fourth or third century B.c. 

Kyparissis has investigated a Mycenacan necropolis near Tysaplaneika 
in Achaia, finding LH IT. pottery with agate beads and other small finds. 

At Assea near Tripolis a Swedish expedition under Holmberg has 
begun to excavate a prehistoric town-site. 





CenTRAL GREECE 


At Chiimbotsari in Boeotia, in what appears to have been an extensive 
necropolis, Platon has examined a plundered fifth-century tomb, At 
Karditza (Akraiphiai) graves with Late Geometric and Protocorinthian 
vases were opened by Chorapas. Further examination of this cemetery, 
and of the settlement to which it belongs, may throw light on the early 
history of the neighbourme, Ptoan sanctuary. There has been no excavation 
this year at Ptoon or Kastrakt. 

At Delphi during a violent winter storm a swollen torrent diverted its 
course into the sanctuary, carrying a mass of detritus over the site, destroying 
part of the polygonal wall, filling the Sacred Way and seriously damaging 
ue Se EE —E 


t CY. teputt en the first seaum's work by Wace, [Mlurtreted London News, 15th Feb., 1gg4- 
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the Museum. The French School has spared no pains to repair the damage 
and to prevent a recurrence of the disaster by building a barrage above the 
site, 

NortH-West GREECE 


Evangelides has resumed work at Dodona, clearing the buildings 
previously discovered, and excavating a smal! Treasury. The finds 
include Geometric and Early Archaic bronzes, and lead tablets inscribed 
with appeals to the oracle. Evangelides also reports. the discovery of the 
foundations of a Hellenistic temple at Radoiet near Ioannina. 


‘THESSALY 


At Nea Anchialos, Soteriou has continued the excavation of the fourth 
basilica which, in 1934, was discovered outside the walls of the Early 
Christian town. Like other basilicas found on the site, it was of the three- 
aisle type with galleries and had both narthex and atrium. ‘The nave and 
narthex were covered with marble paving, the bema with opus sectife, and 
the side aisles, separated by high stylobates, with a mosaic of geometric and 
floral patterns. The building is assigned to the late fifth or early sixth 
century. Against the walls of the church was found a series of burial 
vaults: the largest, communicating with the south aisle by a triple opening, 
contained two tombs, both robbed, apparently at the time of the destruction 
of the city. Only one of the vaults was undisturbed ; here the dead was laid 
out naked but for a lmen shroud and without votive objects, 

In the town itself, and immediately to the west of the Basilica A, a 
four-roomed bath-building was uncovered. The main compartment, 
circular in plan, was probably domed; elsewhere the furnaces and a com- 
plete hypocaust system have been revealed. ‘The building, which rovided 
the Baptistery and Phiale of the Basilica with water, is the first of its kind 
to be discovered in close relation to a church, 


M ACEDONIA 


The results of Keramopoulos’ last season’s investigations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zotilion are summarised by Oikonomos ("Exéecis, 1995, 
19-15}. Among other sites examined one near Omalé (Plaxomic), an 
unwalled settlement, has yielded hand-made prehistoric pottery with incised 
decoration, while a site by Zotilion itself with LH HT and Iron Age occupa- 
tions has proved rich both in pottery and bronze, 

At Voskochori, berween Kozane and Verroia, Xyngopoulos’ lias un- 
covered a three-aisled basilica of the early Christian period. A mosaic 
pavement which covers the narthex, the nave and the bema is confined 
to geometric patterns. Two votive inscriptions record that the pavement, 
and perhaps the church also, is the gift of Philip and Dometia, “ Unép 
euyis. 

Traces of what appears to have been an ancient gold mine have been 
investigated at Ayparissia (Kepetzeli) near Kilkis. Seven entrances were 
found, and one, in a quartz stratum, was excavated toa distance of 32 metres. 
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On the hill above, a fortified settlement produced both rough hand-made 
pottery and fragments of Roman wares, and a Roman cemetery was also 
located in the neighbourhood. _ — 

At Hl. Panteleemon (Patelii Kotzias reports a find in a prehistoric 
cemetery of twenty-two hand-made pots of an orange-coloured ware; 
one is painted, three are incised and the rest plain, With the pottery. 
were bronze buttons, a bronze buckle with double spirals, other buckles of 
iron and a amall iron weapon. | . | | 

In Salonika Ewangelides has completed the restorations. of the church of 
the Panagia ton Chalkeon. Kotzias reports isolated discoveries in different 

arts of the town, including a public fountain, with pwo storage cisterns, 
hxdering an ancient road. _ 4 

The excavators of the canal through the isthmus of Aassandra have 
destroyed part of a medieval wall and ditch which cross the isthmus, 
Remains were found of a contemporary bridge-head and of an earlier wall, 
perhaps Hellenistic. A few inscribed stones and pieces of sculpture which 
were built into the medieval wall have been transferred to Salonika museum. 

Kotzias has excavated a prehistoric settlement on a mound at Afese- 
merion in Chalkidike. Ofthree distinct occupations, the second was the most 
productive. A series of postholes was uncovered forming two sides of a 
rectangular hut with a central stone hearth. A number of stone and bone 
implements was found and a quantity of pottery fragments: mostly plain, 
some black, a few incised, but none painted. Kotzias has also recorded 
further prehistoric sites near Langada, on the south side of the lake, 

At Foe 5 the French School has continued its excavations. In the 
west wall of the town, and corresponding to the Neapolis gate, the remains 
of a second fortified gate have been discovered, These were the only 
important entrances, and through them passed the Via Egnatia, The 
fortifications of the Acropolis have also been studied. Soundings at 
various points along the Byzantine walls reveal that they were built on the 
line of the Macedonian defences. The Byzantine work, which a frag- 
mentary inscription seems to date to the tenth century, was the first system- 
atic restoration of the fortifications of Philip I. | 

Further excavations on the terrace overlooking the Forum have 
established the plan of the church discovered in rgq5. Itis a basilica with 

rojecting transepts, narthex, and atrium, and was reached from the Forum 
bo an impressive flight of steps. The chorch dates from the late fourth 
or early fifth century; it was destroyed by fire, perhaps within a hundred 
years of its erection, and was replaced by the basilica of Direkler, south of 
the Forum. On the same terrace foundations of the Macedonian period 
have been found, and fragments of inscriptions of the fourth and third 
century 8.c, have been recovered from the walls of the church. 

The baths in the south of the town, which were reported last year, 
have now been completely cleared; they are dated provisionally in the 
fourth century a,b, The lrypocausts of an earlier and more important bath 
complex have been found adjoinmg the modern road. ‘These older 
thermat lay to the north of the Forum on its north-south axis; their discovery 
gives valuable indications of the planning of the central part of the town. 
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Unfortunately the building itself was almost completely destroyed in the 
construction of the modern road. 

Broneer of the American School and Roger of the French School have 
examined the lion of Amphipolty with a view to its re-erection. The base 
has been completely cleared and the dumps from earlier excavations 
removed. A number of small fragments have been discovered which with 
the existent material $ will permit an accurate reconstruction of the whole: 
monument? 

At Kalamitsa, on the Gulf of Kavala, Balakakes has investigated the 
site where Welch suggested placing the ancient Antisara (BSA xoali,; 66). 
The rectangular pyrgos, on the point where the Acro plis wall ran into the 
sea, was excavated and shewn to be subdivided into four irregular compart- 
ments, From the lowest levels pottery with geometric decoration was 
recovered, and the fill also contained fragments of black- and red-figure 
posters and of Megarian bowls. ‘The site has produced thirty-two stamped 
yandles from ‘Thasian wine-jars, which is of interest as supporting Welch's 
view, and it is hoped that further excavation will finally settle the problem 
of its ancient name. 


Aroran ISLANDS 


In the autumn of 1935 Della Seta resumed his excavations in Lemnos : 
at the time of writing no detailed report of this campaign is available. 
In Thasos there has been no furthe: excavation this year. In Shyvos, 
Papademetriou, in investigating an extensive necropolis, has opened two 
rich Protogeometric graves, | 

In Delos the house on the south slope of Kynthos mentioned in last 
year’s report has been further excavated, It rises in three terraces, the 
lowest containing single rooms and the entrance hall which leads up to the 
peristyle on the middle terrace, while on the highest level there is a large 
room with mosaics. ments of a marble frieze have been found, which 
perhaps formed part of the exterior decoration of the building, At each 
corner of the main fagade stood a pair of winged phalloi in relief. 

Further graves have come to light near the school. in Naxos, and have 
been excavated by Kondoleon. With the exception of one, which was 
Geometric, all those cleared this year were fifth-century graves cut in the 
soft limestone; one of them retained its poros lid. 

In Siphnos, Young and Brock of the British School have continued their 
excavations on the Kastro and the neighbouring slopes. A start was made 
on the task of clearing the medieval debris from the unoccupied part of the 
Kastro; but it was soon found that it would be necessary, before proceeding 
further, to acquire and excavate the eastern slope, which descends steeply 
from the foot of the acropolis to the edge of the cliffs. This was done ac- 
cordingly and several ancient houses, principally of the Geometric period, 
were 





iscovered. They yielded a quantity of sherds, principally Cycladic, 
and a fine seal with a centaur (Fig. 8), The uppermost trench cut the 
edge of an archaic stratum containing some fragmentary terracottas. The 


4 Cy, BCH ragi, 184-190. * See AJA al, 152, fig. 13) 
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slope above this trench will be excavated when the acropolis itself has been 
clear 

Trial excavations on the south side of the Kastro hill above the harbour 
disclosed some Hellenistic houses. The finds from this point include a 
Hellenistic head of tolerable workmanship, slightly under life-size, and a 
quantity of pottery, On the hill south of the Kastro further attempts to 
locate an archaic cemetery proved fruitless, In the neighbourhood of last 
year’s excavations two long terraced fields were dug, but only a few scat- 
tered sherds were found. The whole of this part of the site seems to have 
been disturbed in later times. Trial excavations were also made on a site 
about three quarters of a mile away, where some early sherds had been 
found lying on the surface. 


CIRETE 


In the vineyard north-west of the Palace of Anessey was made a chance 
find of a fifth-century inscription in finely cur letters and two interesting 
fragments of archaic architectural sculpture. ‘The smaller, and earlier, is 
the belted waist and buttocks of a running figure, not unlike those on the 
Rethymno mitra (AM 1906, pl. XXNITI); the fragment dates probably 
from the late seventh century, The other is the lower part of a head, 
shi@htly under life-size, with layered hair, perhaps of the early sixth century. 
Both fragments are cut in a soft rather badly pitted limestone and are from 
reliefs. ‘Trial pits in the vineyard tevenled. a Roman. stratum with a 
cist-grave containing three superposed skeletons, Roman coins and pottery 
overlying an LM level, but no trace of an:archaic stratum. | 

On the opposite side of the road, above the Palace, a wall, dated by 
the associated pottery to the Late Geometric period, came ta light. Among 
the fill was the terracotta head (Fig. 9), It is intended to excavate this 
site next year, | 

Another important chance find was of a bronze bow! from the ditch 
of the road from the Tekke to H. Ioannes; it is in two parts, the upper part 
curving over like.a kothon, and has applied three fine gorgoneia of the late 
sixth century. The associated pottery included good fragments of Attic 
black-figure: kotyle, lekythos and hydria. No trace of structure, burning, 
or burial was found, and the bow! lay directly on a Minoan stratum. 

It was not possible to arrange for the firther excavation of the Roman 
villa this year; its mosaics have been roofed in and the weak points con- 
solidated with cement. In the area east of the * Basilica,’ which last year 
yielded the Vespasian inscription, further investigation has yielded surface 
finds and other indications that this was an important residential quarter 
of the Roman town in the first and second centuries 4.p, 

At Amnisos Marinatos has established that part of the Minoan building 
was still in use when the Greek temple was built. The burnt layer whic 
covers the sanctuary suggests that it was not roofed until Roman times, 
Finds from the bottom of this layer include a few L.M. sherds, some 
Geometric, and an idol with raised arms, of Minoan type but evidently 
Protogeometric. From the upper levels came four Roman Inscriptions 
giving the names of several Cretan Kéouor of the late second or first century 
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n.c. One of them, Lasthenes, son of Sosamenes, ts perhaps the general 
who fought ayvainst Metellus. 

At Gazi near Tylissos two terracotta statuettes, 0°53 and o-8o metre 
high, were found by peasants. The smaller, which preserves: traces of 
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red paint, has horns and a pair of doves on her head; the larger (Fig. 10) 
belongs to a slightly later period than the other, that of the transition [rom 
Minoan to Hellenic art. | 
Other finds in Central Crete reported by Marinatos are Geometric 
graves near Arkhanes, and at the mouth of the Aazratos; a grave excavated 
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by Platon near H. Paraskeviés covered the period from Protogeometric ta 
Orieritalising. | | 

At Phaistos, under Pernier’s direction, the work of consolidation has 
been continued and almost completed. Attention was paid primarily to 
the Portico and apartments on the east side, the north facade of the central 
court and the northern quarter of the Palace. The method adopted has 
been to strenethen with cement those parts which actually survive, and in 
this way to clarify the plan of the building and emphasise its maim lines. 

Perhaps the most important discovery of the year was a chance find 
of three sheet-bronze statuettes near Dreros in North-east Crete (Fig. 11). 
In all three the technique is the same: they are composed of pieces of 
sheet bronze, in places only 4 mm. thick, which were fastened by bronze 
nails to a wooden core. The largest, about o-80 metre high, is male and 
naked; the restoration of the arms is not yet certain, probably the right 
held a weapon above the head, the left covered the body with a shield. 
The other two, 0-40-0745 metre high, are female; they wear a low polos 
and a peplos with patterned border; the arms fall straight to the sides. 
In spite of the sharp contrast between the male and the female figures, 
the three pieces are evidently contemporary, and to be dated probably to 
the early seventh century. The group illustrates for the first time the 
oquinerey technique which is described by Pausanias!" in connexion 
with a statue at Sparta, and by other authors. The three statues have been 
brought to the National Museum for cleaning and study, 

Marinatos has excavated the site (Fig. 12) and found asmall rectangular 
temple measuring internally g-go x 5-70 metres. He would restore it as a 

rostvle building, with flat roofand opening for smoke to escape, correspond- 
ing otherwise to the models from Perachora and the Argive Heraeum. 
At the centre was a rectangular hearth with a column base, originally 
one cf two, and at the south-west comer a rough stone foundation on which 
were Geometric sherds and terracottas, and the bronze gorgoneion (Fig.13) 
of the early sixth century. Outside; where the bronze statuettes were 
found, was also a table for offerings. It is certainly the oldest archaic 
temple in Crete, belonging to the first half of the stihith century; its re 
lations to Minoan predecessors and contemporary buildings in Greece 
have yet to be worked out. Marinatos identifies the temple as the 
Delphinion (Halbherr, Museo Ital. 111, 65,7 £6). 

At Trapéza, by the village of Tzermiada in Easr Crete, a much-dis- 
turbed cave deposit has been excavated by Pendlebury. At only one point 
was the original stratification reserved, Here was a Neolithic oceupation, 
characterised by a distinctive local type of Neolithic pottery, now found for 
the first time. It has a dark, mottled appearance in colour, and flecked 
with black, Many of the fragments belong to round-bottomed vases of the 
*two-storied ' type, and recall those from Miamu:; some have tubular 
handles, others a nose-like projection with eyes incised on either side and 
in some cases a mouth below: The ware, which includes some incised 
pieces, seems to have continued into EM I, in which period the cave was 
evidently vacated and used for sepulchral purposes only. 
nn. TT 
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EM ITI was well represented by pottery, including Vasiliki ware, by 
stone vases, and by a wealth of small finds, These melude an ivory seal 
in the form of a seated monkey, perhaps the finest of its kind yet found in 
Crete (Fig. 14), and an ivory head with inset eyes, of delicate workmanship 
and ortental style (Fig. :sbs. To the same period is tentatively assigned a 
group of smal! bone figurines of a type hitherto unknown m Crete. They 
stand erect, about 5 centimetres high, naked except for a projecting apron, 
with arms folded on the stomach, The heads are squarely blocked out and, 
but for a mouth, featureless (Fig. 15a). 

In this remote district the EM U1 culture probably contmued longer 
than elsewhere, and the Vasiliki pottery may have overlapped the fight on 
dark EM III ware of which a number of fragments were found. In the 
Middle Minoan period the cave fell into disuse, and was ultimately 
abandoned. MM IT and [1 are represented by only a handful of sherds, 
The most interesting of the Later finds is an early twelfth-dynasty scarab 
of glazed steatite; it is excellently preserved and has a characteristic 
curvilinear pattern. 

DopecANESE 


Laurenzi's excavations of 1934 m the necropolis of Iglysos have 
now been published in Clara Rhodes VIII | 

Karo reports further discoveries on other sites in Rhodes: at Aameiras 
a Hellenistic temple and Late Hellenistic: houses on the slopes of the 
acropolis; m the city of Rhodes, a find of sling-stones from the harbour, 
their weights, marked in good lettering, ranging from five Attic minas. to 
twenty talents, perhaps from the siege under Demetrius. Poliorketes. 

In Aos the centre of the Hellenistic and Roman town has been reserved 
as an archaeological area, and excavations have been conducted on a large 
scale, In the Turkish quarter of the town, below a series of Roman houses, 
a Geometric cemetery has been found, The burials, which are m pithoi 
and stone-lined graves, are all cremations; the pottery, some of which may 
be local, should prove of importance for the study of Rhodian Geometric. 
By the harbour three temples have been excavated; they are identified by 
inscriptions as eee Pandemos, Pontia and Herakles. In the same 
area was uncovered a group of Hellenistic houses at the intersection of two 
streets, and part of the original city wall dating from the foundation in 366, 
The North-east corner of the Agora was cleared: on the east side is a 
Hellenistic hall, and below it.one of the fourth century, evidently part of 
the original agora; on the east side a massive Corinthian propylaeum, of 
early imperial date, overlies a further stretch of the city wall, The Roman 
‘Thermae were cleared, and found to have been rebuilt in the Early Christian 
period, one of the largest rooms being used as a church, At other points 
in the island of Kos early Christian churches have been investigated. 


TURKEY 


In Santa Sophia at Constantinople, Whittemore has continued the task. 
of uncovering the mosaics. In a second preliminary report he has published 
the lunette with the Virgin and the Emperors Constantine and Justinian: 
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over the entrance to the south-east vestibule, The work im the south 
gallery, where he hopes to reveal a acries of Imperial portraits, will be the 
subject of a third report. In the main part of the building he has begun 
the task of cleaning the figure of the Virgin im the apse. 

Continuing his excavations within the area of the Imperial Palace, 
Baxter has uncovered another large section of mosaic pavement adjacent 
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to that in the Triklinion discovered last year, The subjects in the new 
mosaic include a pastoral scene with ‘ Angora’ goats, a dragon, a youth 
throwing a javelin and an eagle with snake: | 

At Troy, Blegen continues to direct extensive excavations on behalf of 
the University of Cincinnati. The fourth (1935) campaign is reported in 
AFA 39, 550 Hf. Here Blegen, in the light of that campaign, recapitulates 
his interpretation of the stratification of the site. VI, a long-lived city, was 
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evidently destroyed by earthquake soon after 1300 B.C. Built out of its 
ruins, Vila followed almost immediately, but was destroyed by fire 
early in the twelfth century, and replaced at once by VITb. Vila is 
characterised by a smooth yellow monochrome ware evolved from an 
antecedent category in VI, presumably a local variety of yellow Minyan- 
LH ITI influence on the pottery of both cities is strongly marked, 
The pottery of VITb includes Trojan monochrome ware, Mycenacan 
similar to that of the * granary’ class, and Buckelkeramik, virtually identical 
with that found in Macedonia. Dérpfeld is unable to accept the above 
chronology, and holds that VI was the city of Priam; VIIa (which he 
would prefer to call VI b) that of Aeneas and his descendants (Tliad xx. 307), 
and vit b that of the Trerians and Kimmerians, who came from Europe 
in the first millennium B.C. | 

During the present (fifth) season (1936) the excavation of the large 
rectangular house of Troy I on the northern slope has been coarplated. 
In the centre of the citadel the ‘island’ in square E 6 (Dérpfeld, Troja und 
Ilion, 11, pl. TIT) has been excavated down to the earliest —- of Troy I, 
below the complex of rooms uncovered last year which were probably 
the storerooms of the Troy I € palace, (A7A 39, 554 FE; pl. xlix),. On the 
south-western slope a large area 3 been opened up outside the gate called 
by Dérpfeld VI u, where remains of many different periods haye come to 
light, To the south, in squares F 8-9, layers of Troy V, V1, and VIT have 
been dug not far from the South Gate. Elsewhere, notably at Houses 
VIE, VIF, and VIG on the eastern side of the citadel, soundings have been 
made with particular attention to the problem of differentiating the succes- 
sive strata. 

The Turkish excavations at Alaa Huyuk have yielded some rich 
prehistoric grave groups. The finds include fine bronzes, gold and silver 
objects and pottery. It is hoped that further excavation will afford strati- 
graphical evidence, but in the meantime, on stylistic grounds, a third 
millennium date seems probable. At Baba Koy, north-west of Bigadig in 
Balikesir vilayet, Bittel of the German Institute at Constantinople and 
Stewart of the British School have examined a prehistoric cemetery. 
Though it had previously been looted, they obtained a number of associated 
groups which should prove of chronological importance, and recorded 
some new information as to the plan and orientation of cemeteries of the 
Yortan class. 

At Ausra, in the yilayet of Afyon Karahisar, Miss Lamb is excavating 
a prehistoric town settlement. It appears to cover the period from about 
3000 to 1400 B.c., and as yet no trace of Phrygian, Greek or Roman occupa- 
tion has been found. Numerous soundings have been made, and one area 
has been cleared for house foundations. 

Three periods have been distinguished. ‘The earliest produced objects 
typical of the West Anatolian culture, having affinities with Ormerod’s 
finds, Yortan, Thermi, and even Troy I: the finds are of pottery, stone, 
terracotta and copper or bronze. The next period, developing from the 
first, is marked by the appearance of a particularly fine red polished ware 
sometimes decorated with large horizontal ribs. The last period is hard 
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to place: there are parallels to certain forms from Troy VI and Alishar, 
but so far this stage ys considered to be a distinct local development; the 
pottery, red or buff, is undecorated, Characteristic of this period are con- 
structions of terracotta adorned with stamped patterns (Fig. 1 é. The objects 
are sometimes terminated with horn-like excrescences and may be altars. 
Two, in the form of pillars, are associated with a large terracotta plaque on 
which samples of grain were laid. It is too early to venture a final opinion 
as to the function of these constructions or to explain the significance of the 
finds with which they were associated. Further excavations are in progress 
at the time of writing. 
Cyprus 

At Ahirokitia, thirty miles on the road from Nicosia to Limassol, 
Dikaios has followed up the trial excavation reported in JAS 54, 199 with a 
systematic excavation of the site: 

In conjunction with stone foundations of circular huts was uncovered 
an impressive circular enclosure whose sacred character appears to be 
unquestionable (Fig. 17). “The enclosing wall ts 1-30 metres thick, and is 
peeves in some places to a height of over 2 metres, the total diameter | 
seing about q-go metres. Inside the enclosure stand two massive pee 
with a rectangular sinking in the top of cach led with slabs of white local 
stone: On the floor of the enclosure were found five skeletons, one of a 
child; they were in a contracted position, and one which adjomed the 
space between the two piers was covered by a rectangular stone platlorm. 
The only entrance.seems to have been high wp m the enclosing wall at the 
south-west. 

The enclosure is surrounded by a wide horseshoe-shaped corridor 
closed on the east; north and west by a wall from 2 to 3°bo metres thick 
on the south by a wall of lighter construction. Ln the corridor was found 
a series of circular stone platiorms covered with white slabs and framed by a 
rough kerb; one had an oval stone at the centre. That these were sacrificial 
tables seems beyond question, for the fill of the corridor contained a 
quantity of animal bones and several heavily carbonised layers. The en- 
closure was supposedly a royal or priestly burial area, and was certainly 
of great ritual importance for the settlement. | 

Pottery was found only in the top layer; it was red with wavy incised 
decoration. From the lower levels stone vessels were recovered in great 
quantity, The shapes are oblong or round, rarely hemispherical, with flat 
or round bases. Among the other finds were flints and bone tools. The 
absence of pottery places the Khirokitia settlement before the phase of 
neolithic culture represented at Eri,” which is charactered by the 
universal use of pottery, white painted and red. | 

At Curtmm Hill has continued his excavations at several pomts. ‘The 
imposing residence with mosaic pavements and inscriptions, which are 
dated to the fourth century A.p., has now been completely cleared; an 
Early Christian basilican church has been excavated, and beyond the 
hippodrome to the west the precinct of Apollo has been par 5 ra 
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GREEK INFLUENCE IN THE ADRIATIG SEA BEFORE THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C, 


Tre purpose of this paper* is to discuss the evidence for early Greek 
enterprise in the Adriatic, and to ascertain, within such limits as the scanty 
material imposes, its nature and extent. The Greek cites of Dhyria and 
the eastern coast Of Italy were always unimportant, though not, perliaps, 
quite so unimportant as has often been supposed. But it may be worth 
while to try to discover why no literary tradition has survived and why 
these cities remained without influence on, though not uninfluenced by, 
the main current of Greek history. 


Il. TRE sOURCES AND THE CREDIntLITY OF GREEK ENTERPRISE 
IN. THE ADRIATIC. 


Aleman is the only seventh-century author whose fragments betray an 
imterest, albeit an incidental interest, in the Adriatic? He wrote for a 
Spartan audience, and would write what they could understand, and his: 
poetry was sung at festivals in which many must have joimed.. Spartans 
of the late seventh century had heard something of the tribe in the northern 
corner of the Adriatic and of the Illyrians on the eastern shore or farther 
inland.* In the sixth ‘century Ghee knowledge of Adriatic geography, 
human and physical, began to take shape. Not only the allusions in the 
poems of Mimnermus of Colophon and Ibycus of Rhegion,* which shew 
that Greek legends were thus early being attached to the coasts of the 
Adriatic, but the systematic works of Scylax of Caryanda ° and Hecatacus 
of Miletus ® are as old as the sixth century. The poets may have felt only 
the mildest interest in the sea, using it as a background for story-telling; 
but everything that we know of 2? ine and Hecatacus suggests that they 
were practical men, and, accordingly, that there was some real interest in 
the Adriatic and a demand for ‘iftrmation which they sought to satisfy. 
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‘It follows that the Greeks were active in the Adriatic in the sixth 
century, but more than this the contemporary literary evidence does not 
allow us to assert. It tells us nothing of the nature of this activity, nothing 
that can be called history. It is true that the evidence gains in importance 
because it has so often been-asserted * that there was very little, or no, 
Greek activity im the Adriatic before the fourth century, This view, 
though it disregards. the contem ‘y literary evidence, has been fairly 
widely held, and supported by variety of arguments, which, when examined, 
do mot disclose a very high degree of cogency. It has been stated that 
natural deterrents to settlement in the Adriatic outweighed the advantages, 
and that the Greeks deliberately avoided the sea for good reasons. How- 
ever, no one has disputed the existence of Greek settlements in the Adriatic 
in the fourth century, when the natural deterrents must have been just as 
ereat as in the sixth and fifth centuries. As a matter of fact, these natural 
deterrents have been much exaggerated, One form that the argument 
has taken is to be found in the Cambridge Ancient History, IT, 693, where it 
is maintained that * the copious rainfall . , . of the Adriatic from Epirus 
northward " was a serious physical obstacle to the founding of colonies. 
The facts * justify no such generalisation about rainfall on the eastern coast 
cof the Adriatic. It is true that there are two very wet belts: Montenegro * 
and Albania north of the Drin, and the east and the north-east coast of the 
Gulf of Fiume. A rainfall of more than 150 cm, per year Is heavier than 
any in Greece or in Greek colonial areas; indeed, it takes rank as the heaviest 

ainfall in Europe. Yet on the islands and on the coast north of Ragusa 
and south of Fiume the rainfall averages between 75 and 1oo or 100 and 
150 cm, per year, and even the latter figure is no higher than that for 
Corcyra and Epirus. Sicily and Italy south of the Lacinian Promontory 
have approximately the same average rainfall as the Dalmatian coast 
from Fiume to Spalato. So it cannot well have been rain that deterred 
Greeks from settling there. 

Winds are sometimes mentioned as a reasonable explanation of the 
supposed failure of the Greeks to colonise the Adriatic. In particular, the 
sudden gusts of the Bora make the harbourless eastern coast of Italy danger- 
ous. This is perfectly true, and there is no reason to believe that there was 
any Greek settlement on the coast north of Monte Gargano and south of 
Numana, But the influence of the Bora must not be exaggerated. In 
the first place, it is a winter wind, and its summer form, the Borino, 1s 
altogether milder.4! The Greeks in any case preferred to make their 
voyages during the summer, and would thus escape the most savage type of 
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Bora. Again, they would tend to sail up the Illyrian coast, with its 
numerous islands and creeks, where, in the shelter of cliffs of a certain 
orientation, the effects of the Bora are not felt; nor do they pass far owt to 
sea, when the Greek ships struck across from Hvar or Trogir to Ancona, 
Adria, or Spina. History amply refutes the view that the Bora is @ serious 
menace to a navy of oars and mails. Not only have we the specific statement 
of Herodotus that the Phocaeans explored the Adriatic, but also the 
absolutely undoubted fact that the Venetians, who depended on oared 
galleys and sailing-ships no less than did the Greeks, were able w control 
the Dalmatian and Albanian coasts for many hundred years, 

Another theory has often been advanced to shew why, as is supposed, 
the Grecks made little headway in the Adriatic’* There ts some reason 
to believe that pirates gave trouble to Greck traders in the Adriatic in the 
first half of the fourth century," but none to, believe that the ferocity of the 
Illyrians prevented carly Greek trade and colonisation. One of the most 
cogent reasons for believing that there was a very considerable volume of 
trade up and down the Adriatic, from the Po Valley to Greece, South 
Ttaly and Sicily, is the existence of piracy im the early fourth century, 
Piracy thrives on trade and dies out when there is none. It would be a 
different matter if there was any reason to believe that the early Mlyrians 
were organised into a league to resist the Greeks.. But Polybius clearly 
states that Agron and Teuta were the first native princes to build up a 
considerable power." Before their day there must have been spasmodic 
outbreaks of piracy, in which, no doubt, the Greeks gave as good as they 
got. Triremes were a match for lembi even in the narrow channels that 
separate Hvar from Brac, Kor¢ula, and the mainland." 

Tt has sometimes been maintained that Etruscan hostility prevented | 
Greek expansion in the Adriatic. This was not the case, as the Etruscans 
were never in a position to control the sea. There is some evidence 
of national rivalry in the tradition of an attempted Thessalian settle- 
ment at Ravenna !® which came to nothing owing to Etruscan opposition, 
But against this must be set the evidence for Greco-Etruscan friend- 
ship on the Adriatic, which will be mentioned in Section U1 of this paper, 
and the fact that before 550 the Etruscans were not a power in the Po 
valley. It is, indeed, more than doubtful if the Etruscans were ever in 
full control of a good port on the eastern seaboard of Italy. North of 
Adria were the Veneti. Adria was Greek?” with Etruscan elements; 
similarly with the city in Valle Trebba"* Ravenna was Umbrian; se 
too was Ariminum. It is very unlikely that the Umbrians would let the 
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Etruscans, their creat enemies.2° use their harbours against the Greeks, 
Ancona and Numana were Picene,” the latter with strong Greek elements, 
Cupramarittima is called Etruscan by Strabo, but the finds shew that he 
is mistaken.= The Picenes themselves seem to have been friendly with 
the Greeks, or not interested in the sea; their best harbour remamed quite 
unimportant in the early period, and it was only when it had been taken 
over by Syracusan fugitives that this was changed. In the literary tradition 
there is only one indication, and that a weak one, that Ancona was occupied 
before the fourth century. | 

This digression on supposed deterrerits to colonisation and trade with 
the Adriatic area has led, inevitably, to many anticipations. But it is now 
clear, at least, that we have a right to expect to find traces of Greek activity 
north of Epidamnus in early sources. Unfortunately, as has been said, 
the seventh- and sixth-century references do not tell us about trade anc 
colonisation in the Adriatic, but only suggest that there is something to be 
known about them, It is only in fifth-century sources that anyilung that 
could even remotely be called Adriatic History is preserved. Herodotus gives 
about three invaluable facts; Thucydides has a good deal to say about 
Coreyra and Epidamnus, anc most of what he says has an indirect bearing 
on the Adriatic; Pausanias has preserved a contemporary epigram, [+ 
later writers, notably the author of the De Mirabilibus Auseultationtbus, 
Ephorus, Pliny, Plutarch, Pausanias, the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Strabo, many interesting facts are to be found, and the geographical works 
of Psewdo-Scylax and, to a lesser extent, Pseudo-Scymnus, have a peculiar 
value. But nowhere do we find any trace of a consecutive history umder- 
lying the scattered facts; nowhere do we meet the name of an author, late 
or carly, who wrote an account of the activities of Greeks mm the Adriatic. 
Every fact that is preserved, is preserved incidentally as bearing on another 
theme, part of the history of another city. No Greek author did lor the 
history of Spina, Xdvia, Lissus, and the city on the Black Corcyra what 
Antiochus of Syracuse did for the cities of Magna Grecia and Sicily. 

This is surely not comeidence pure and simple. The Adriatic was a 
part of the Greek world which was not in contact with a great barbarian 
power, with Persia or with Phoenicia; it had no epic struggle, no Salamis 
or Himera.. There may have been stirring rivalries, but they were trade 
rivalries, in no sense national; and Thucydides who passed over the 
economic aspects of the Peloponnesian War set a fashion, or perhaps mani- 
fested an innate Greek tendency, It ts possibly worth while to mote that 
the history of Massalia and the Greek cities in Spain is nearly a similar 
blank, though ew and then the interest of the struggle with the Phoenicians 
lias led to the preservation of an jsolated fact. | 

The archaeological! evidence is naturally useful for confirming and 
amplifying the written tradition, But tt can unfortunately only be used 
with very great caution. Though there has been systematic excavation 
in Italy, notably at Comacchio and in Picenum, there has been. very little 
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in Dalmatia and none in northern Albania, Owing to the fact that 
the islands of Koreula, Hvar and Vis,. where there were undoubtedly 
Greek settlements, are now cconomically dependent on the vines that 
cover such part of their surface as is not wood or bare limestone, there 
scems to be very little prospect that any systematic digging will be done, 
and the sporadic finds can never lead to any definite conclusion about the 
upper limit for the date of the foundation of a colony. Under these cireum- 
stances tentative suggestion must take the place of positive affirmation 
about the political, social, and economic history of the Greek cities on the 
shores and islands of the Adriatic sea. 


Ll. Tue GREEK SETTLEMENTS. 


The suggestion that Phoenicians established factories on the coast of 
Montenegro was made over ay years ago, and has recently been revived." 
But it is unsupported by evidence strong cnough to outweigh the very 
serious objections to which itis open. The evidence for the theory, and the 
reasons for which it must be rejected, are as [ollows. 

A Greek legend,*5 which, as it was known to Herodotus and Sophocles, 
is at least as old as the fifth century, made Cadmus the Phoenician leave 
Greece and settle among the Illyrians. He went overland, and became 
king of the Illyrian “Eyyekeis or "Eyydacio: or "Eyyehion or "By yeAaves, and in 
the fourth century was honoured with a temple on the Bocche dj Cattaro. 
In the same tradition he gives a name to Bouthoe, the modern Budua, 
and a very late authority makes him founder of Lychnidus, He was also 
connected with Lissus and Apollonia, 

~The significance of these legends will be discussed below. For the 
present it is enough to note that theve is no convincing evidence for historic 
Phoenicians, as opposed to mythical Cadmeans, on the coasts of Monte- 
negro and Albania. It may be true that one account of Narona made ita 
Phoenician foundation,** Ir is certamly true that the ancient name of 
Mijet, Melite or Meleda, is suggestive of that of am island that lay ina 
Carthaginian sphere of influence. But the name has a perfectly good Greek 
root,’ and even if it had not, the value of the name as cvidence for 
Phoenician colonisation would be quite negligible. There are rumours 
that Phoenician inscriptions have been found on Lagosta and Mljet,™ 
but until these have been traced and cxamined, an attitude of doubt 1s 
demanded. | 

Other considerations, such as the existence of a serpent cult in Roman 
times, and the possible occurrence of physical types among the Croatians 
that might be called Syrian,** are very weak in themselves, If the presence 
of Phoenicians were certamly established on other evidence, they might 
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have some interest and relevance, but they are themselves obviously far too 
weak for serious consideration. 

The archaeological evidence, the supposed relevance of which was 
recently pointed out, is also unconvincing. | 

A Roumanian scholar *" pointed out that a peculiar type of axe- 
head with a tongue of metal protruding towards the blade on the side 
nearest the shaft was only to be found on the [lvrian coast only between 
and including the neidkbeushood of Spalato and the Lake of Seutari. 
He emphasised that these axes can have had no practical value such as 
would justify their export commercially, and contended that their value 
must have béen ritual, Citing as a parallel an axe from Beisan in Syria, 
he argued for a Syrian settlement on the coast of Illyria, But there are no 
less than three considerations that tell fatally against this view. First, 
the parallel is by no means exact. The Beisan axe is of a distinct type 
from the Dalmatian, as it seems to be meant to resemble a human hand, 
with the shaft on the protruding thumb, and the four fingers pointing 
away from the blade of the axe; while the Dalmatian type cannot have 
been hafted on the protruding tongue of metal, which runs towards and 
not away from the blade. A single glance is enough to convince anyone 
that the two types are distinct.” Secondly, the Beisan type is by no means 
confined to Syria, specimens having come to light in Hungary, the Caucasus, 
and Siberia. In fact, there does not appear to be a parallel for the Besan 
axe in Syria. Couissin ™ sugpests (hat it is of northern origin. Thirdly, 
the date of the Beisan axe cannot be later than the end of the fourteenth 
century &.G,, and few would be so beld as to maimtain that colonists were 
leaving the coast of Syria for Ulyna at so early a date. 

The Protogeometric sherds which have been found at Coppa Nevigata 
near Manfredonia,™ and not the Dalmatian axes, the date of which is quite 
uncertain, furnish the earliest evidence of contact between the Adriatic 
and the Aegean worl. ‘These sherds are far earlier than any others that 
have as yet come to light, and taken in conjunction with the sherds from 
Scoglio del Tonno near Taranto and the stories in Herodotus and Antiochus 
about Cretans in lapygia®* must be considered to indicate an carly con- 
nexion of this part of Italy with the Aegean world. | 

By the cighth century the Greeks had begun to venture westward, 
forernost among them the Euboeans, who had settled on Coreyra some time 
before 734.°° They probably sent out a factory northward to the Bay of 
Valona, where they settled on Oricus. Tradition made it a very early 
Euboean foundation, connecting it with the dispersal after the ates of 
Troy." The poetic embroidery need not destroy our belief in the essential 
truth of the story, more especially because there are a number of traces of 
Euboean activity in northern Epirus. The district on the Vijosé which 
later centred round Amantia was as early as the fifth century called 
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Abantis,?? which points to a tradition of a Euboean connexion. Another 
story made Elephenor, the Euboean hero, founder of the city,* These 
legends are most easily explained by the supposition of Euboean influence 
in the neighbourhood, 

The Euboeans were traders, not farmers, for they settled on an island ™ 
in the southern corner of the Bay of Valona, not in the fertile plain 
between the Vijosé and the Semeni or on the rich uplands of Malakastra. 
it was known in the fifth and fourth centuries as Oricus,*! Oricum being a 
later form, and the name spread until in Hecataeus’ day it covered the 
whole gulf between the Acroceraunian Mountains and the mainland, which 
indicates that the settlement enjoyed a measure of prosperity and import- 
ance, It was well situated for communication southward to Corcyra, 
since it was possible to avoid the voyage round the headland and down 
the gulf by crossing the Logard Pass to the harbour Panormus, the one 
break in the steeply rising western side of the peninsula, The Euboeans 
also established posts on the mainland opposite Corcyra,® and tus astride 
of the Corfu Channel they could control all shipping going north. They 
seem to have kept on fairly good terms with the natives, for they did not 

el them from the island, and wher the Corinthians came and did so,” 
they could retire northward, not only to their own people in Illyria, but 
also to the Euboean post on Oricus.** Tradition called these natives 
Liburnians. This is possibly trustworthy. There is some indication that 
the name was once used of natives south of the later Liburnia.*° 

The organised expedition from Corinth struck at the foundation of 
Euboean power by the expulsion of the Eretrians from Corcyra. There is 
no evidence for any attack on Oricus, and as the Cormthians were far more 
interested in Sicily than in Illyria, it is unlikely that the island settlement 
was molested. But the Euboeans were effectively crippled by the loss of 
Corevra, and Oricus remained the limit of their northward expansion. If 
we suppose that Oricus was founded in the eighth century, there is a very 
considerable hiatus between this early venture in northern Epirus and the 
late seventh-century colonies at Apollonia and Epidamnus. This. 1s 
explained by the fact that Corinth was at first bent on securing Archias’ 
acquisition, the best harbour on the eastern coast of Sicily; later, by the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Corcyra had become a considerable 
power, and Corinth was preoccupiec with hs attempt to bring her to heel 
and perhaps with internal troubles, leading to a c e of government, 
The quarrel with Corcyra had come to a head by 664 and a generation 
later Corcyra was still not ouly independent, but the strongest naval 
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ee in the north-west.’ However, she was on good enough terms with 
Corinth to succeed im enlisting her sympathy for the idea of founding a 
colony on the coast of Illyria, in the exploitation of which Corinth was 
probably by now keenly interested. In 627 Epidamnus was founded by 
a mixed expedition, with Corcyreans in a majority, but with some 
Corinthians and other Dorians. The oecist was a Bacchiad Corinthian, 
Phalius, son of Eratocleides. So Corinth certainly had a stake in the 
venture, It may have been the case that to refuse to allow Corimthian co- 
operation would have meant a war which Corcyra was unwilling to face, 

orinth was indeed a very formidable power, organised by an able ruler 
and commercially supreme in the west. Corcyra, for her part, had reason 
to be polite, if Tilyrian silver was a vital Corinthian interest. | 

The headland of Dyrrachium is so prominent a landmark on the other- 
wise featureless coast that there is no reason to suppose that when the 
colony was founded, Corinthians and Corcyreans knew that from Epidamnus 
the heart of Dlyria could be penetrated. As a matter of fact, the immediate 
hinterland of both Apollonia and Epidammnus is comparatively easy. The 
later Egnatian way struck the coast at these cities because they were 
convenient harbours; no other necessity of geography made them the 
western termini, It would, indeed, be definitely better to avoid talking of 
*Epidamnus and Apollonia on the overland route to the Aegean, the 
Egnatian way.” The only reason that this extremely arduous route was 
used for the transport of goods in ancient times was a strictly military one. 
Its importance dates from Roman times. Before then, it seems a prion 
highly unlikely that goods were sent overland from, say, Potidaea to 
Apollonia; which do not lie on the way to any two great mutually dependent 
consuming centres, and which cannot themselves have been big enough 
consumers to keep so arduous a route open in their own interest. [1 is 
only true to say that the Egnatian way was used in the archaic period if 
all that is meant thereby is that the centre of Hlyria, the consuming area 
the importance of which is proved by the Trebeniste finds, could be 
reached from either the Aegean or the Adriatic. 

It seems likely that the city was called Epidatmnus and the headland 
Dyrrachium.” As the city grew larger and spread up over the cape, it 
came to be called Dyrrachium, which it sometimes was by the fifth 
century,*" though the alternative Epidamnus was more usual, The trith 
behind the tradition that there were two cities on the headland *! is in all 
probability the fact that the city varied in size from time to time, In pros- 
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times restricted to the land round the harbour, in much the same way as 
after the earthquake of 1273 the mediaeval town shrunk into the southern 
corner of the Byzantine. 

Though for many years the most northerly Greek outpost in_ the 
Adriatic, Epidamnus was in no sense cut off from the homeland. About 
two generations after the foundation, it could boast of a citizen, one 
Amphimnestus, rich and famous enough to aspire to the hand of the 
daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon,* a city which had been gaining in 
importance under its tyrants’ wise rule, and may conpenvasy have been 
interesting itself in western trade, or at least carrying trade, after the 
building of a navy that helped to win the Sacred War. At the wooing, 
Sybaris and Siris, Actolia and Molossia, were also represented, and as all 
the other suitors came from Greece proper, the presence of this contingent 
from the west might be significant. Bur lack of further evidence and the 
doubtful historical value of Herodotus’ story make speculation idle. About 
this time the exiles from Scillus and Dyspontium,®* chased from the Alpheus 
valley by the invaders from Hollow Elis, chose to go to the two Greek cities 
on the Illyrian coast for their refuge. This reinforcement must have 
arrived towards the end of the first quarter of the sixth century,*® and may 
have contributed substantially to that growth in size and population which 
impressed Thucydides.5* Ultimately the city’s prosperity must have been 
based on trade, as the neighbouring barbarians, the Taulantii, can never 
have been reduced to serfdom, and must have been neighbours far from 
ideal, as they could be induced to serve the interests of factions within the 
city.*7 But Epidammus flourished during the sixth century. By 516 one 
of the citizens was rich enough to own horses and win the chariot race at 
Olympia. Cleosthenes was, indeed, not only wealthy, but pretentious, 
for he made a flamboyant departure to celebrate his success by the dedica- 
tion of statues of himself, his charioteer and his horses, all four of them, 
with their names inscribed below.8 If, as we are bound to assume, the 
wealth that enabled Cleosthenes to win his chariot race was based on 
Adriatic and Illyrian trade, it is not remarkable that the aristocratic govern- 
ment, the form of which presumably dated from the foundation, was 
challenged. Trade meant a voutixds dyhos and democratic ideas. The 
struggle was long and embittered, and led to loss of prosperity and 
territory.°* | 

The aristocrats seem to have had two methods of securing their position. 
By forbidding trade with the natives except through the agency of an 
official,“ they made influence over the natives. a monopoly of the privileged 
class, and this connexion they were able to exploit to their own considerable 
advantage,*! They probably also enjoyed the support of Corcyra; at 
least, the Corcyreans refused to come to the help of the embarrassed 
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democrats," when they were assailed simultaneously by the exiles and the 
natives. Corcyra was thus missing an admirable opportunity of establish- 
me her influence in the city, which she may have been anxious to do. 
‘his is not quite certain, because it is possible that the Corcyreans cynically 
reckoned that it was.as well thar Epidaminus should waste her strength and 
that continued confusion was bound in any case to lead to a Corcyrean 
piekestareye It would be tmportant to ascertam the exact relations 
yetween. the two cities from the foundation of Epidamnus to the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. Most likely Periander’s double conquest of 
Corcyra destroyed her influence over Epidamnus for the time. Only by 
the end of the sixth century had Corcyra begun to build up.a powerful navy 
of triremes, the implied increase of wealth coinciding with the growth of 
Adriatic trade. Even so, it is clear from the events of the thirties of the 
fifth century that Epidanmus was independent: If she coined on the 
Corcyrean standard, it was for commercial convenience, not as a subject 
ally. When Corcyra had become an uncomfortably powerful neighbour, 
the possibility of Corimthian intervention preserved for Epidamnus the 
substance of independence, For much the same reason the southern 
netptbours of the Corcyreans, the Cephallenians, supported Corinth !; 
and the loyalty of the colonies in the north-west may not have been entirely 
disinterested, Corinth asked for sentimental recognition, and Corcyra 
was near and powerful. Apollonia, the other Greek city of south Illyria, 
certainly preserved a close connexion with Cormth,™ 
This colony was Corinthian, though, no doubt, with Corcyrean ele- 

ments.°* The settlers arrived, to judge from the archacological evidence, 
some time carly in the sixth or late in the seventh century.** As 
the city could be reached overland from the south,"* there is no need 
to suppose thar it must have been founded ata time when Periander was in 
control of Corcyra, There is, indeed, one interesting indication that at 
this time—the latter part of the seventh century—other cities were beginning 
to take an interest in the Adriatic, though the development of Rhodian an 
Phocacan activity falls in the sixth. The East Greek sherd from the site 
of Apollonia is the earliest trace which has been preserved. The 
southern Adriatic was not the monopoly of Corinth and Corcyra. 
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The native settlement on the site of Apollonia was occupied by two 
hundred settlers, under an oecist whom tradition ™ called Gylax. But 
even if the city was called after him,*™ the name Apollonia, and with 
it the cult of Apollo, was firmly established in the filth century. It seems 
probable that the nuniber of settlers was very small, and the venture conse- 

uently of second-class importance. Though it is the unfortunate fact 
that we simply do not know how many men Archias took to Syracuse or 
Phalanthus to Tarentum, the tradition that a thousand men went to 
Leucas makes the Apollonia expedition look small.” 

Some time after the foundation the Apolloniates received an accession 
of strength from the Pisatan exiles, but there is no particular reason to con- 
hect this with the expansion of the city, which may well have been due to 
natural growth in population and the desire of the governing class to 
strengthen the landowning interest against the vauwtixds byA0."" 

There is less evidence for the prosperity of Apollonia than there ts for 
that of Epidamnus. But the two cities shared a favourable position for trade 
with the interior and with the northern Adriatic, and there is reason to 
suppose that Apollonia contrived to extend her territory to the south along 
the Vijosé and Shushicé valleys. In the generation before the Persian war 
her territory stretched as far south as the Vijosé,** which m those da 
meant that she was in control of part of the coast of the Bay of Valona.’® 
The story of Buenius reflects in many ways the interest of Apollonia; land~ 
awning seemed to one Apolloniate at least the best thing that life offered, 
and the honour which the state paid to Helios entailed the care of a 
flock of sheep, which is not withour significance. The neighbourhood of 
the city was famous grazing country.” 

The southward expansion continued mm the fifth century. 

By Herodotus’ day the Vijosé was Howing through Apollomiate tern- 
tory to reach the sea,™ that is, through the Abantis district, which may 
be presumed to be. at least as far south as the later Amantia, ‘This ts the 
modern Plloca, lying 34 miles south of Apollonia, in an angle formed by the 
Valona—Tepeleni route where it divides, to meet again at the crossing of 
the Shushicé, east of Valona. | | 

The otherwise unknown Thronion,”® traditionally a mixed Euboean— 
Locrian settlement, was reduced. The <Apolloniates did their work 
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thoroughly, for the only historical mention of” 
with, the epigram which records its downfall. | 

The spoils taken from the city and the Abantis were undoubtedly of 
very considerable value, for from the tenth of them a dedication on a 
most lavish scale was made at Olympia.*” The black limestone base on 
which the statues stood cannot have been of less than 10 metres radius to 
judge from the curve of the remaining fracments, and the composition 
included fourteen figures, gods and goddesses, Greeks and barbarians; 
and the son of Myron would not give his services for nothing. | 

The Apolloniate expansion southward may have been actuated by 
something more than desire to increase the territory of the city. Her 
relations with Corinth were, no doubt, always close, and she needed the 
support of the mother city to assure her independence of Corcyra, She 
always paid to Corinth the respect due from a daughter city,™! and there is 
some reason to suppose that Corinth helped her in the struggle for the 
hinterland of the Bay of Valona, for one tradition said that Corinth shared 
the spoils. As the power of Corcyra on the sea grew and that of Corinth 
diminished, ic became more and more imperative to have firm control of a 
land route to the south, to ensure free communication with Corinth even if 
Corcyra disapproved. The conquest of the Shuslicé valley was probably 
part of a successful attempt to make certain of the route to Ambracia; 
that the attempt was successhal is evident because Corinth was able to 
march troops overland, either from -Ambracia or Oeniadae, in 435. 

The extension of territory was in some ways dangerous for Apollonia, 
Tt led to'an increase in the number of unprivileged and potentially disloyal 
members of the community, many of whom were of native extraction, even 
if we suppose that Thronion was a Greek setilement, ‘The resident aliens 
who came to the city to trade could be prevented from staying by periodical 
expulsions,™ but, even so, the privileged class was heavily outnumbered 
by the non-privileged, and, indeed, by the non-free class.°° Among them- 
selves, the citizens enjoyed equality of rights, and could claim in some 
sense to have a democratic form of government.*® But it is probable that 
the descendants of the orginal citizens excluded later comers from the 
citizenship; not perhaps all at once, when so small a body would need 
reinforcement, and the men of Scillus and Dyspontium would hardly have 
gone to Apollonia, if it meant that they had no chance of citizenship, But 
as the city grew in size, the policy of the rulers no doubt became more. 
exclusive, Citizenship was becoming more valuable. | 

After 600 both Apollonia and Epidaninus began to derive their wealth 
not only from trade with the Illyrians and from agriculture, but also from 
their position on the trade route north, by which a stream of Corinthian 
exports reached the tribes on the cast coast of Italy and the coasts and 
islands of Dalmatia. During most of the century this stream was a mere 
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Corinthian trickle, but later it became an Attic Hood, and the two cities 
can hardly have failed to benefit.®? 

The Phocaeans were in all probability the first Greeks to reach the Po 
valley. Herodotus does not say so, but he mentions their Adriatic 
voyages as vouTiAlnjo: poxpiict, comparable as achievements to the long 
expeditions to Spain, France and Tuscany.. That they were the first 
Greeks to reach the northern end of the Adriatic is not quite certain, as 
Tuscany and Spain had certainly been reached by Greeks before the rise 
of Phocaea. Yet it is probable on the ground that the earliest Greek 
imports into Picenum and the Po lands are not much earlier than boo, and 
one of the earliest is the East Greek bronze from Numana. By this time 
the Phocaeans: were undoubtedly active in the west, the foundation of 
Massalia falling in the year 600 and bempg subsequent to trade contacts 
with the south of France.“* The thalassocracy followed in: the sixth 
century.” Since then, the earliest imports in the northern Adriatic are 
contemporary with Phocaean activity elsewhere in the west, it 4 reasonable 
10 connect the two and believe that the Phocaeans reached the Po and 
were the first to do so. | | | 

When Herodotus speaks of the Phocacans as tév “Adpinv ... . otto: of 
xetobétevtes he must mean very much more than that they sailed up to the 
mast northerly point of the gulf. Etruria and Iberia had been fairly well 
known to Greeks for some time before the rise of Phocaea, The con- 
clusion that the Phocaeans did more than was necessary for mere profit- 
making—that they were, in short, scientifically interested in the lands 
they visited—follows naturally from what Herodotus says of them. Others 
had sailed ta the west, but it was left to the Phocaeans to make thorough 
studies of the coasts. , | | 

It is not denied that the Phocaean voyages were caused primarily by 
economic and political conditions. That the Phocacans originally went fir 
afield may well have been due to the fact that nearer sues lor colonies were 
filling up, rather than to an unproven [friendship lor the Samians, whose 
fellow-citizen Colaeus was the first to make a fortune m southern Spain," 
That they explored Spain, the south of France, Tuscany and the Adriatic 
was probably due to the fact that they were looking for tin and the routes 
by which tin could reach the Mediterranean." Confirmation for this view 
may be found in the scarcity of Phocaean traces in the Adriatic, There isa 
list of -ussa names: the Celadussae,"! the Kornat group west of Sibenik, 
the unknown mainland city Melitusa,* Klaphussa,”” known to the Romans 
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as Brattia and to the Croats as Brac, where, indeed, traces of a Greek settle- 
ment are coming to light.“? There might conceivably have been a small 
Phocaean settlement on the site of Skrip,” on the northern shore of the 
island, There are the East Greek imports in Apulia,” Iyria*” and the 
Po valley!" none of which is specifically Phocaean, and which are 
perhaps better connected with Rhodian enterprise. There is, in brief, but 
little evidence outside of Herodotus for Phocaean voyages in the Adriatic. 
When the Phocaeans found what they wanted in Spain, they concentrated 
all their energies on securing the market and the route to it. They did not 
follow up their exploration of the Adriatic by commercial exploitation, 
and Adriatic enterprise passed into other hands; similarly Lampsacus 
became Milesian2 When Harpagus attacked Phocaea, the citizens 
emigrated not to the Adriatic, but to Corsica and Massalia. It was fated 
that when the Phoenicians had beaten the Phocaeans out ef Spam and 
closed the straits to Greek shipping, the Adriatic tin route should become 
of vital importance,* but that there should no longer be a Phocaea to 
reap the harvest. | 

Nevertheless their achievement even in Unis held was valuable, and the 
Greek world was interested. Scylax of Caryanda 4 was able to write up 
the human «and perhaps the physical geography of the Ilynan coast. He 
may well have been standing on the shoulders of Phocaean pioncers. 

There is enough archaeological evidence to justily the acceptance 
of the tradition of a Rhodian settlement in-Apuliat”® Though there is no 
good evidence for the belicf that the Rhodians were active in the west at 
any very early period,!* they were undoubtedly colonising in Sicily in the 
seventh century!" and their Italian enterprise may well fall in the sixth, 
Their influence is probably perceptible on the Tremiti islands "* north of 
Monte Gargano as early as the beginning of the sixth century, though it is 
impossible, for geographical reasons, that they settled on the barren group 
for the same reason as the Eretrians scttled on the offshore islands of 
Pithecussa and Oricus.’ They lie too far north for trade with Apulia, 
shielded fram sight by the massive block of Gargano. It was as holy isdn 
the islands of Diomedes, that they were famous; and if, in their piety, the 
Rhodian anc Coan pioneers planted Sarto upon them and made them 
crow, it is witness of the depth of feeling which led to so arduous an 
acclimatisation. It is fair to call the islands a total economic loss. 

Yet another indication of the influence of south Dorians in northern 
Apulia may be found in the cults of Podalirius and Calchas," who were 
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honoured with heroa on Monte St. - lo, or Drion, a hill south of 
Gargano. In the sixth and fifth centuries the hellenisation of native Italian 
cults on the Adriatic was going on apace, as Greeks in increasing numbers 
began to settle around the sea. | | 

"Tradition recorded the name of the oecist of the jomet Coo-Rhodian 
settlement in northern Apulia. Elpias™! is more probably an cponym 
than a historical figure, though the name is perfectly possible.“™ The city 
was variously known as Elpia or Elpiae or Salpia or Salapia,"™ but its site 
is likely to remain unknown. It must have been somewhere near the Lago 
di Salpi, but the water-level has risen and fallen more than once, and there 
is no particular reason to suppose that the city on the lake in Cicero's “day 
was on the site of the South Dorian settlement. In Roman umes the 
inhabitants had to move their homes twice at least. The Coans and 
Rhodians at Salpia were confronted by a vigorous native civilisation of 
marked individuality. The Daunians had no use for Greck pottery, pre- 
ferring their own powerful geometric ware to the artistically far more 
valuable work of the Rhodian and Corimthian workshops. In the fifth 
century (hey remained impervious to the attractions of Attic products im 
just the same way. It is a mystery why they eventually succumbed in 
the later period. In these circumstances there was little trade between 
the Greeks and the Daunians.* Salpia must have lived on its fertile 
cornland and its salt pans." To the south, indeed, dwelt the Peucetians, 
who were far more susceptible to Greek influences..." Ruyo imported a 
fair amount, and though Corinth and Athens seem to have captured the 
market, the East Greeks may have done the carrying. ‘There is no direct 
evidence that thiey did, but as they had a foothold on the coast, and, so far as 
we know, the other cities had not, it is not improbable. | 

' While the Rhodians and Coans settled in Apulia,™* their neighbours, 
the Cnidians, were active on the [lyrian coast. In the early years of the 
sixth century they were enterprising arid fortunate enough to deliver the 
300 Coreyrean boys from the unpleasant fate to which Periander’s desire 


for revenge on the city that had broken away from him hac condemned 
them.4® The Corcyreans were grateful, and accorded valuable maternal 
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and sentimental privileges to the Cridians. Decrees were passed in their 


honour and they were allowed to live on Corcyra without paying taxes; 
or without paying the special taxon non-citizens, There is no way of telling 
the exact nature of the tax exemption. Corcyra must have needed allies: 
after her experiences in the wars against Periander, and would certainly 
not be strong enough to choose the policy of isolation for which she after- 
wards became notorious. The friendship of the two states was temporarily 
confirmed by a Cnidian venture in the Adniatic.“" A colony was sent to 
the then thickly wooded island Koréula, which was called Gorcyra, perhaps. 
by the Cnidians in honour of their friends, perhaps because a number of 
Corcyreans took part in the settlement and agreed that Cnicas should 
enjoy the honour due to a mother city, if their own island contributed the 
name! ‘The new Corcyra was appropriately called Black, from the pine 
forests that covered the hilly island,’= and confusion with the more mmport- 
ant Corcyra was thus to some extent mitigated. The site of the city on the 
island ts quite uncertain. There are at least three possibilines, The 
modern town of Korcula commands the narrow charmel between the 
island and the peninsula Peljesac, and all the fupping going north ane 
south must pass near by, if it does not sail out round the west end of the 
island, a detour that is sometimes hazardous. Koréula was the Venctian 
station for the control of the central Dalmatian coast, and as it has pre- 
served the ancient name, there is something to be said for the view that 
the ancient Cnidian settlement, designed to trade with the natives and 
asa port of call on the route north, was on the same site. 

Another possibility is Lumbarda. The later Issean settlement "* lay 
about an hour’s walk south-east of the north-cast corner of the island, where 
Koreula now stands. It was m a commanding position om the Peljcsac 
channel, which is here, however, wider than off the town of Koréula, and 
had a fairly good harbour, The‘soil is now sandy, and the vines that cover 
it make a strong and bitter white wine (Grk.), It is perfectly obvious 
that there cannot have been two Greek city-states, one at Lumbarda and 
on¢ at Keréula. It follows, then, that if the Cnidian settlement was at 
Koréula, it must have disappeared in the fourth century. This ts even 
more obviously the case if it was at Lumbarda: It is possible that it did. 
fade out, for we know that Coreyra had broken off her alliance with Cnidus, 
or simply allowed it to lapse, by the thirties of the fifth century,%* But 
it is hardly likely, for during the fifth century there was a great deal of 
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trade going north,“* and even if many of the merchant vessels sailed well 
out to sea, they must have needed some ports of call, and the Black Corcyra 
is a very natural one, There was also a fair amount of local trace with the 
tribes of the Narenta vallev3*" and this must have passed near the island. 


The solution of the difficulty may be that the Cnidian settlement was not 
on the east end of the island at-all, butelsewhere. Vela Luka on a beautiful 
harbour at the north-west end of the island is an obvious site, and its fertile 
plain and fisheries now support twice as many inhabitants as Korcula itself 
(circa 5000 as against 2200),, But there are no ancient remains on the site 
so far as is known, and it cannot have been much use as a port of call. If 
the Cnidians did settle there, they must have been im need of land and not 
very interested in trade. There are two small pieces of positive evidence 
in favour of the view that the Cnidians settled on the Vela Luka end of the 
island. It is probable that a Cormthian ee #27 was found at Blato, the 
hamlet at the eastern end of the plain which slopes gently down to the 
harbour of Vela Luka. Secondly, the fourth-ventury Kopkupaiav coins 
which are generally attributed to the island have an car of corn on them; 
and if the attribution is correct, it is evidence that the city was not on Ue 
eastern end of the island. ‘The Blato-Vela Luka plain is the only one exten- 
sive cnouch for corm. 

That the Cnidian colony was at Vela Luka may be the solution of the 
difficulty that the eastern end of the island was colonised from Issa im the 
fourth century: i. that some of the best land on the island was not in 
demand, The fact that land round Lumbarda was owned by the family of 
Pullus and Dazus is evidence that there was some organised community 
near by. They may conceivably have been Cnidians, 

The Cnidian friendship with Tarentum may have been of some 
help to the south Dorians in the west. But its importance must not he 
exaggerated, because as late as the end of the sixth century Tarentum was 
a small town, with territory stretching no farther than the low ground 
around the Mar Piccolo.% Tt was only in the fifth century that it, ex- 
panded, and the conquest of Japygia called for such expenditure of blood 
and treasure that it is hardly surprising that we find few traces of Tarentine 
activity in the Adriatic. Brindisi seems to have remaimed in Messapian 
hands, and to have had trade contacts only with the Grecks, though eas 
may have been a very early seventh-century exile settlement there. 
The site was, indeed, well known in the fifth century, so that Herodotus 
could attempt to illustrate the geographical relation of the Crimea and 
south Russia by a reference to it, but it never attained importance before 
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_. During the sixth century the Etruscans were engaged in the conquest 
of the Po valley. By the middle of the century they were firmly established, 
but the great value of this trans-Apennine market for Greek products dates 
from the last decade only.“ Corinthian vases had been imported in small 
quantities for several generations before this, from the opening of the 
century, and Attic begins to appear at Felsina about 530. These early 
imports probably came by way of Numana, which, though much to the 
south, has good landward communications. One tradition would lead us 
to believe that there was actually a Greek settlement at this place? but 
itis very doubtful if any value can be attached to it. Though Pliny un- 
doubtedly meant Syracusans by Siculi, and not native Ltalian Sicels,“" 
smce he says that Numana was founded by the same people as Ancona, a 
foorth-century exile settlement,* this very passage proves that he is nor 
reserving the tradition of a sixth-century trading-post, That the 
yracusans who went to Ancora to escape Dionysius of Syracuse should 
also occupy Numana on the southern side of Monte Conero, which protects 
the harbour of Ancona on the south and east, is probable enough, Pliny 
cannot, then, be used as evidence for an early Syracusan venture in the 
Adriatic, though it is possible that the colony on Issa was pre-fourth 
century. | 
The situation which confronted the Greeks who sailed to trade in the 
northern Adriatic towards the end of the sixth century was somewhat 
complicated.. The Etruscans, good customers and by no means irrecon- 
cilable enemies—had they not tried to appease Greek sentiment by recogni- 
tion of Delphi after their slaughter of the Phocaean captives of Alalia, and 
had not Delphi forgiven them by imposing no more severe penance than an 
ayava yuunkdy,"4’ one of the greatest Greek and human joys ?—were 
prosperously settled south of the Po, and were attempting with some success 
to extend their influence northward and southward. But the compara- 
tively highly civilised Eneti, whose culture is best known from the tombs 
near Este"* then on the Adige, were undoubtedly quite free from their 
influence, and the Etruscan power north of the Po, such as it was, lay 
farther westward, and has no direct relation to the situation which faced 
the Greck colonists, To the south of the centre of Etruscan power at 
Felsma lived the Umbrians or Picenes, for the two names do not seem to 
represent different stocks, but only to be different terms to describe the 
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inhuming people who set a limit to the expansion of cremating invaders. 
called Villanovans, ‘Though the Umbrians were civilised in a sens¢—a 
Greek of the fourth century could even dare to suggest that they were over- 
civilised," their tomb-furniture shows that they were a warlike folk. 
They were not, however, seafarers, despite the drawings on the Novilara 
stelac,!4° as their most important settlements lay inland, at Belmonte, 
Fabriano, Rapagnano, Castelbellino, and, less important, at Villamagna 
and Montefiortmo. There was probably a settlement at Ancona, as 
Stephanus calls it éAtg Mxevtivev, which must refer to pre-fourth-century 
times, but that they did not prize this, their best or only arbour, 1s proved 
by its fate in the fourth century. The Picene towns on the sea were Numana, 
Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ravenna, and Cupramarittima, none of them with 
good natural harbours. The Picenes were far more receptive of foreign 
influence than the Atestines; not so much in their own art, as in appre- 
ciating that of other nations, in this case the Etruscans and Greeks.t™ 

Politically the Etruscans were their natural enemies, who had already 
swamped their kinsmen to the north and west. What all three nations, 
Atestines, Picenes and Etruscans, had in common was comparative wealth. 
Etruscans and Picenes could and did afford Greek pottery of the finest, 
though the Picenes probably realised that it was expensive; the Attic pots 
at Numana which have been mended in ancient times outnumber those 
that have been preserved whole or broken in the opening of the graves. 
The Atestines did not import Greek manufactured goods before the later 
fifth century, but they could have done so had they wished. Ther own 
bronze work and pottery show that they were not poor. 

This situation was not static. During the course of the fifth century 
the power of the Etruscans began to wane; 473 saw their defeat by the 
Syracusans on the other sea, and the Gauls began to press down from the 
north or west However, the Etruscans contrived to maintain their 
position in the Po valley during the hundred odd years of the most developed 
Greek activity in the Adriatic. Indeed, their presence there was a pre- 
supposition of the prosperity of the Greek colonies. | 

Strange as it may seem, one of the carliest Greek settlements in the Po 
valley was made by Thessalians at Ravenna. The evidence leads to this 
view. Sixth-century Thessaly was an expansive power which aimed at the 
‘ penestisation ' of central Greece, in much the same way, and for much 
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the same reasons, as Sparta aimed at the reduction of the Messenians to 
helotry. At the time of the Sacred War, Thessaly was on the high road to 
suceess, but she ultimately failed, and was punished at Ceressus in Boeotia, 
and in Phocis.“* It may well have been at this time that she tried to get 
rid of her surplus population by colonisation. She chose the Po valley, 
for a aaa reasons: Itwasanatural choice: The fame of the horses of 
the Eneti, of the rich soil and the great river at the head of the gulf, was wide- 
spread in Greece by the later sixth century, Greek ships had been going 
north from Corcyra and the Mlyrian to trade on the éast coast of Ttaly for fa 
three generations, and even if rustic Thessaly took little interest in the new 
Etruscan market and the tin-route, many Thessalians must have heard of the 
Adriatic lands from the nomad shepherds who spent the summer on the 
slopes of Pindus and drove their flocks north to winter on the hills which 
looked down on Apallonia, Epicammus and the lonian Sea. In summer, at 
least, Pindus does not cut Thessaly off from Epirus. From the upper 
reaches af the Peneus’ tributaries to the Coreyra channel is but four days 
march, and north to Apollonia but eight. The Thessalians did not need to 
round Cape Malea, but could cross the Metsovo pass and take ship at 
Onchesmus, Chimera"? Oricus.or Apollonia, following the route taken by 
their legendary ancestors, the Pelasgians, who passed through Epirus at the 
start of the wanderings which led them, too, to the mouth of the Po, where 
they staked out their claim to Italy with more success.** _t 

The Thessalian venture failed, because the Etruscans opposed it. This 
was natural enough if the ‘Thessalians were out for Jand, and were not 
traders. The Umbrians, who looked to the newcomers as allics against 
the intruders from the west, supported them, but they finally sailed away, 
leaving the city to the natives. They had failed to get the open country 
for which they had come. | 

The Aeginetan settlers in the Po valley were most likely traders" 
who in all probability left Greece for Umbria about the turn of the century, 
before the preoccupation of ther city with the Athenian war. ‘The colony 
must at any rate be earher than the fitnes. The memory of the venture 
was apparently preserved in Aegina, for Strabo says nothing of it mn his 
Italian chapters. From the way he speaks of it we may-guess that ir was 
nearly contemporary with the other Acginetan colony, at Cydonia in 
Crete, This latter and the trading settlement in the Egyptian delta were 
Aegina’s only colonial ventures but for the Umbrian colony, That the 
Po valley trade was of great importance, of importance comparable to the 
Egyptian, 1s nypestes by this fact. After c. 510 the value of Adriatic 
trade was uncloubtedly very great. It was about this time that the two 
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most important Greek cities of the Po pee ht founded. ‘Spina °° was 


settled about this year. 


| | There are no 
and the earliest imports are all roughly contemporary, ¢. 510. 


mbrian remains on the site, 
It looks 


rather as if the city did not begin as a tiny settlement of a few traders, but 


was cleliberately chosen by 
thongh not quite certain, th 


certed effort must have been necessary to found it, 


a fairly large number, If, as is probable, 
e city was built on piles,!* some sort of con- 


As the Greeks must 


have known the Po valley fairly well by this time, this seems likely enough, 
But there is little reason to mIpErEe that the colony was sent out by any one 


Greek city. Strabo merely ca 
a-mother state. 
settlers were Athenians; 


the Greek imports but a few 


ica famous Greek city, without specifying 
It will hardly be doubted thar a ne 
the graffiti on the yases, and the fact that all 
Fast Greek terracottas are Attic are strong 


large number of the 


evidence for this view, But there is no reason to suppose that 
the colony was exclusively Athenian. The population was probably 
very mixed. There were certainly strong Etruscan elements in Spinate 
culrure,}** and the ation of Erruscans is proved by inscriptions in the 


Etruscan script on Greek pots, 


wholly Etruscan, or even 


redominantly s®; Some graves are 


It is equally obvious that the city was not 


entirely 


[talic.™ and others have yiclled Etruscan lampstands and furniture that 


might well come from a Felsina grave. But, | 


ken as a whole, the graves 


are Greek, and for this reason one is justified in following Strabo in calling 


Spina a Greck city. 


The site has already been discusse 
tosay. The city’s life was short, its rise to sea-power rapid. 


d,!*4 and of the history there is little 


Control of the 


northern Adriatic must have been gained during the fifth century, probably 
between 480 and goo, the years which saw the trace with Athens reach its 


Greateir: omen It is tempting 


ne Spinates made at Delphi was from 


ro suggest that the dedication which 


the spoils of the Aeginetan colony 


in Umbria. As Strabo !** says, the offerings were aro Aapupwy certefevTa, 
and these spoils must have been very rich indeed, if they could be men- 
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tioned in. company with those sent by Sybaris, which ruled twenty-five 
cities and four tribes, and the Lydian kings, Gvges and Croesus. The 
defeat of sea-raiders would not justify this, and, though the Etruscans were 
rich enough to be very profitably spoiled, it is as unlikely that the 
Spinates were on bad terms with ther neighbours. Apart from the fact 
that there were Etruscans at Spina—this in itself would not be a bar to war, 
for Etruscans must have fought Etruscans as readily as Greeks fought 
Greeks—a glance at the map shows that the purpose of the Greeks at Spma 
was trade with the Etruscans at Felsina. Spina was virtually the port of 
Felsina, Conversely the citizens of Felama were dependent on the Spinates 
for the readiest supply of the luxuries which sweetened their lives. Add 
to this that the Aeginetan colony m Umbria has left no trace of itself out- 
side of Strabo, and the strong mfluence of Athens, Aegma’s arch-foc, at 
Spina, and it seems not improbable that the Spinate thalassocracy meant 
the end of the Acginetan sleny. | 

It has been suggested that it was the retreat of the sea which led to 
the virtual abandonment of Spina.*** But if it is correct to restore Eriva 
in the text of Pscuco-Seylax 17, Spina could certainly be reached from the 
sea by the river in. the late fourth century; that is, almost as late as the 
latest finds from the site.497 It was the destruction of Etruscan prosperity 
by the mroads and finally the settlement of the Gauls, far more than the 
silting up of the river, leading to the loss of a market and the harrying of 
the city, which led to the decadence and disappearance of Spina. So that 
Strabo could say of it viw pév Keoplov, araAai &4 “EAAnvis troAis EvSo£os. 

All that has been said of the archaeological history of Spina applies 
also to Adria. It experienced the same rapid peak, after a slightly later 
start, and declined in the fourth century, though it had more of a future 
in front of it in later times. It was a mixcil settlement of Greeks and 
Etruseans, a fact to which the literary tradition in its confusion does ample 
justice Its wealth was considerable, enabling the expense of the con- 
struction of an elaborate system of canals to be borne. ‘This prosperity 
must have been due to the tn trade rather than to export of Greck manu- 
factures to Este. Geograptically, Este was Adria’s natural market, but there 
is very little trace of Greek importation there before 440, and even after 
that year the non-Atestine element is slight. Yet Adria was not a famous 
city. The name did not suggest bustling activity to the mind of the average 
Athenian, fo him it sounded far away, as far as the Ganges sounded to 
a German in the twenties of the nineteenth century when Heinrich Heine 
was dreaming and writing of it. But neither the city Adria nor the river 
Ganges was commercially unimportant. | | 

Spina and Adria were such close neighbours that really unhappy 
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relations between them would have destroyed the possibility of existence. 
Since, however, the two cities were not trade rivals, Adria bemg unable to 
compete at Felsina and Spina being less favourably situated on the tin 
route, they could contrive to live happily together. They can, at least, 
have had no iherited feuds, They had the chance of living better, at 
least according to an Epicurean calculus, than the Greeks who. knew the 
exhilaration of the Persian war and the bitterness of the struggle of the 
Peloponnesians against the power of Athens. 


Ill. TRavpe, 


Greek trade with the Adriatic was limited to four areas, which one 
may call the south Illyrian, the Narenta, the Po valley, and the Apulian. 
These-are terms of convenience only, as, for instance, a discussion of Greek 
trade with Picenum must be included in any treatment of the Po valley 
‘area, and the Greek imports at Lecce will be dealt with under the Apulian 
area. 
It i¢ probable that the most important product of the south Tilyrian 
area in. the archaic period was silver. Tt is true that the most recent 
authority on the subject of ancient mining is sceptical about the early 
working of the mines of Damastium,'*® and that consequently the onus of 
proof must fall on those who hold the contrary view.. The case for the 
early working of Illyrian silver is as follows. No one has ever tried to 
separate Strabo’s Damastium passage from the silver coinage with the 
legend Damastini. This is copious and securely dated to the fourth century. 
It is, then, certain that the mines were being worked in the fourth century. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the notion that a Greek city 
controlled the mines before that time. ©, Davies writes that the remote- 
ness of the mines from the coast makes this unlikely, but his views on their 
position cannot be maintamed from anything that is in the text of Strabo. 
‘Tr (Damastium) was in the territory of the pene and Enchelen, who 
were separated from Epidamnus and Apollonia by other tribes, but on the 
east bordered on the Lyncestae of the plain of Bitolj," 28 Actually 
Surabo !# says nothing about any tribe oF sawp nor does any other ancient 
authority, and nothing in his words justifies the assumption that the mines 
lay in territory that was bordered on the east by the plain of Bitolj and the 
Lyncestae. For if mpds toUros means only ‘in addition to,” it is without 
bearing on the relative position of the mines and the Lyncestae. fit means 
‘next to” in a geographical sense, it must, or, at least, might, qualify the 
whole list of tribes of the Black Drin (Pelagonia) and Crna Rcka valleys, 
and consequently there is no better reason for the belie that Strabo meant 
that the mines were just west of Bitolj than for believing that he meant 
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that they were just west of the valley of the Black Drin—that i4, not as much 
as a week’s march from the Albanian coast. The argument that the 
com types Of the coins of the Damastini resemble those of the Pacoman 
kingdom on the Vardar does not prove that the Damastini were neighbours 
of the Paconians, but only that they had contacts with them, which, indeed, 
is probable enough, Finally, Strabo specifically says that the Lyncestac 
were not ruled by a native dynasty, but by a Bacchiad family,“** so that 
the argument that if the mines lay far inland, they are not likely to have 
been under direct Greek control is weakened almost to annihilation, There 
are some positive reasons for the belief that the mines were worked in the 
interest of a Greek city in the period earlier than the Damiastini coinage. 
The mangled text of Strabo mentions the wibe Sesarethii in connexion 
with the mines, and the only other time that this name is mentioned or,. 
rather, that ir reoccurs inany form, is in Hecataens,“** and by comparison 
with two other fragments from the same author, it 13 clear that they werea 
northerly offshoot of the Taulantii, the neighbours of Epidamnus,'"* and 
that they must have lived in what is now the Mirdite country or the Dukajin, 
rust south of the middle Drin. There is dilver in both these districts.*°* 
The significance of the fact that Strabo in talking about the mines mentions 
as having control over their neighbourhood a tribe which is only men- 
tioned elsewhere in:a late sixth-century author, and this, too, when we have 
long lists of Illyrian tribal names in Pseudo-Scylax, Pseudo-Scymmus, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, and indircetly in Polybius and Livy, need hardly be stressed. 
There is a certain degree of prebability that Strabo’s source was an carly 
one, The question can also be approached from the other end, [rom a 
consideration of the.early history of Corinth, her relations with the north- 
west and her activities in Ulyria. It has been argued by some authorities 
that the real cause of the hostility of Corinth and Corcyra was rivalry for 
the control of the Illyrian silver mines, The case is a fairly strong one, 
but has been spoilt by misstaternent ancl neglect of some of the evidence, 
It is, for instance, doubtlul whether those numismatists who believe that 
early Cormthian silver came from Illyria should also date the first Corimthian 
coins to the early years of the reign of Cypselus, about 4 generation and a 
half before the foundation of Epidammus, and perhaps as much before that 
of Apollonia: ‘This point has been obscured by the tendency to locate 
the mines in Epirus? which was reached by the Greeks earlier, But 
Strabo, the only source, put the mines north of the Taulantii, some 200 
ilometres north of the proposed sites in Epirus.. As there is no evidence of 
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pre-colonisation contact in the neighbourhood of Epidammus, it would net 
perbape be overbold ay that early Corinthian coins, if struck from 
Diynian De 


silver, cannot 


century. 
use Lilyrian silver 


. dated much before the thirties of the seventh 
Ii should also be actded that those who believe that Corinth did 
need not associate themselves with some of the argu- 


ments '®* put forward by some advocates of the theory. 


The best literary evidence is implicit m Thucydides, I, 25, 4- 
Corinthians disliked the Corcyreans to such an 
extent as to ght them for the reasons that he : 


really credible that the 


Is. il 


wives ples tév Keoxypalosy, 
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It is surely justifiable to look for something more concrete, 


Again, why was it* a necessity * (¢veyxq) tor the Corinthians to make fre- 


quent voyages to Corcyra? 


Corinthian merchantman within fifty 


The voyage to Sicily need not have taken a 


mtiles of the island, and Corinthian 


trade with the Adriatic, which must indeed have passed near Corcyra, was, 


dence it can hardly be ranked as a vital mtcrest. 


apart from the possibility of silver, in luxuries, and on the available evi- 


Thucydides, lL, 37; 4 


is clear evidence that Corcyra lay on some vital Corinthian trade route. 


Corinth simply had to make the voyage to the north. 
not silyer, that made the Adriatic trade so valuable? 
that the carly hostility between the two cities, 


What was it, iit was 
This is not to suggest 
made famous by the first 


sea battle, had anything to do with the exploitation of Illyrian silver. Lt 
i ma abepeer that Greeks would be in control of Illyrian mines so carly as 
oils 


irst half of the seventh century, 


local trade between Oricus and 
have begun before 


ment of Corcyrean freedom, 


ht 
the foundation: of Epidamnus.*® 
quite well haye been fought on the independence issne. 
and the adoption of an 


though there may have been a little 


mainland and the iris trade may 
The lirst war cat 
After the attam- 
extremely liberal 


attitude by the Corinthians, who asked for nothing more than a trifimg 
concession to. sentiment, this was a dead issue, and tt was the clear interest 


of both cities to bury the hatchet. 


Yet they did not. 


There is a certain amount of evidence for Corinthian penetration of 


Tllvria, From the early 


ruling the Lyncesiae, and the first arrival ol 


ears of the fifth century a Bacchiad family was 


‘the house of Arrhabacus in 


Llyria ts likely 4 priort to have been earlier by some years than the attain- 


ment of power." 


In the second half of the sixth century native chiels 
in the country north of Lake Ohrida were im 
work,! which might indeed have reached 


orting Peloponnesian bronze 
rebeniste as easily from the 
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Aegean as the Adriatic, but must in all probability have come via a 
Corinthian colony, be it Potidaea or Epidamnus. In the thirties of the 
fifth centurythe Adriatic Ilyrians were traditionally the friends of Corinth.1%* 

In strong contrast to this is the lack of evidence for Corinthian activity 
in the Thracian silver area, despite the relative proximity of the dunful 
colony at Potidaea, and the inherent improbability of the idea that Siphnos 
supplied the needs of both Aegina and Corinth, ‘There is no evidence that 
Corinth got her silver from Spain, whence, in all probability, Himera, the 
earliest city to coin im Sicily, drew her supply.’ Lf, then, it ts admitted 
that the copiousness of Corinthian coinage, which cnabled her to export 
lier money to the west, indicates that the city was in control of some mining 
area, it is to Illyria, and to Damastium, that we must look. The evidence 
here set out is far from conclusive, but docs lend a certain plausibility to 
the idea of the working of north Albanian silver in early times, 

Silver apart, Corinthian trade with the Illyrian area was in luxuries. 
The valleys of the Drin and the Narenta produced the famous [lynan 
iris,'74 from which, in all probability, the scent that was exported im 
aryballoi 17* was made. This may well have been the carliest Dlyrian 
export, silver being discovered by the merchants pushing up the Drin 
valley on their quest for (he iris. Near the mouth of the river, which was 
in those days navigable for some distance inland,’** the Greeks established 
themselves before the filth century. They fortified the Inll which rises 
steeply 186 metres above the left bank of the Drin, and they would also 
eecupy the land round the bay 7 kilometres north-west. Nymphaecum,*?* 
as the port.was called, was protected only on the north and west,’” but it 
was at any rate the first possible harbour north of Epidamnus. The 
settlement they called Lissus. The original circuit enclosed by the 
massive walls must have been very considerable; in fact, it is not 
improbable, to judge from the rains, that they stretched down from the 
hill to the river like Long Walls. ‘The value of the place was that it com- 
manded the plain of the lower Drin, probably more [ertile then than 
now, and was on a natural line of communication to the north and the 
interior. There is a bare possibility that it was, like Epidammnus, the end 
station of a long and difheult overland route to the Aegean.'”? There 
Was at any rate some local trade. A Corinthian bronze figure of Artemis 
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type has come to light at Gourizi, due east of Scutari, midway between 
the town and the river. At Vau y Deyes, a hamlet at a Drin ford duc 
south of Scutari, there was apparently a market for Attic pottery in 
the fifth century.!“t The figure from Gourizi must be earlier than this, 
though it is not easy to say where in the sixth century it belongs; prob- 
ably the latter hall. North of the lake, on the hills east of the level 
— formed by the junction of the Zeta and the Moraca, an [ityrian 

ill fort was built in all probability as early as the fifth century. A 
Greek overseer, or perhaps Greek workmen, were employed to shape the 
local limestone blocks into well-fitting polygonal building stones. The 
walls were considerable in extent, as the part that has survived is a good 


140 yards from the top of the hill, which isnow crowned by the impressive 


ruins of the mediaeval fortress of Medun. | 
system of fortifications."* » 
| civilisation of these Ilyrians, and it 


centre of the original Greco-IIlyri 


Nothing is known of the materia 
is impossible to judge to what extent they t : Thc 
colonies until there has been some excavation in North Albania. 


This must have been at the 


imported from the serene re 
tis 


a priori probable that they never imported much, as they can hardly have 


been in a position to pay. 


Iris roots grew wild in the woods and could be 


had for the taking, ancl the mines were presumably worked under 
Corinthian direction. Too poor to be hellenised by adoption of the material 
culture of Greece, and too warlike to be hellenised by conquest, they have 


remained [llyrians, pecs and hospitable. 


Greek trade wit 


the Narenta area did not begin very much before the 


second quarter of the sixth century, After this Corinthian pots were 
exported to the islands and the shores near by, but probably not in any very 


considerable number.** 


The island settlements traded with the tribes of 
the Hercegovina, who in their turn 1 
watershed of the Narenta and the Bosna into the heart of the 


sed on Greek imports over the 


It may be doubted if any Greek traders penetrated so far inland, as the 


mention by Ugolini, Alhune Antica, 15, note 2. as 
having been in the collection of a M.. Perrod- at 
Scutari. “The drwing tn AA i bad) bor it 
evidem that the figure it atiemmpu to represent ls 
now in the Liniwre’ (De Ridder, Bronce Antigwer. do 
Lous, 27, pl 16); abo de Ridder, op. crtmo. 141, 
pl. eG: @ filth-commury Corinthian Aphrodite, * Frewet 
Albatia.” Thid latter can he attributed to Cormith 
with more confidence than can the foomer, for which 
(ant unable 1) fied a parallel, The lotier te-partially 
paralleled. by Necrecorsitica, pl. gh, mo. 4 

bab Ugolimi, op cu. 95. 

iM Oy (be iinpartance of the position of Medkun, 
toe Sulfttay, Stardie wal Dirge Albaniens, For the datc 
of the wall, of mote 179; 

ie Paeude-Scynua, (22-4. 

MM Ser below, ooter 184, 186.. There tone 
import thar is in al) probabiliry earlier than the 
pots there jurntioued. This is the bowr, ilhunrated 
in Wirtenvhestliche Mittilunget nos Barton, V1, 51, 
and described by Curson, of ot., p. pio,.o0" a aller 
jewel reprexnting & bear in felief probably of Lonian 
workomnahip.” But thin boar ie quite unlike Easy 


Greek beats [f. Price, FHS 1925, 194; Clare Khodos, 
VIEVI, 49a, fig. 19): "The mostsalient charpetir- 
istié, (he aceply hollowed beck, le mot shared 1 ory 
marked degree hy the Sarajeco example, aml ite 
nearest parallel seeme to be the bar em m round 
arybullos with ft (Johmmes, pl. MLIV, [), date 
bao—jo (Necrocorinthia, no, 16, 269). This most likely 
Corinthian. “This boar ix, then, nearly two genera- 
tint earlier than any pots (hat huyve been found on 
tie blancs, let alone up the Narenta. Aa, however, 
precious an object would be carrlully treeted, 
it is probable shat on woukl survive lowe afler 
it waa mide: ia. tt ie far lee convincing evidence 
of eeveri-century Greek contact with Bomia than 
would. be asierd. fn this commesion i chewtc) be 
mentioned that this bear cannot ever have stood 
on be neck of a columa ¢rater; om too thin, ane 
dhews no dige of ever having Ween atenelied to any- 
thing. Ad an object, in is paralleled by a hore of 
doubie * Sitberblech * from ‘Trebeniachte, av Pilow, 
abo ab, Je 26, motes; the parallel 8 mot exact, us 
the Garaievi boar ia one thickies of * Sttberblech ” 
ont’. 
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difficulty of the route is great and the climate harsh. The valley of the 


Narenta trends up northwards to the interior, 


but its gorges aré a Very 


serious. obstacle in the way of following it, though they can, of course, be 


turned by devious ways. 
its difficulty being quite out of pr 
behind the watershed had to offer. 


li is hard to believe that such a route was In use, 
ortion to the return which the country 
Though thickly populated at the time, 


Rosnia had little to give in compensation for the long and weary journey. 
The rich men wh were buried on the Glasinac imported amber from the 


north in some quantity, but they had very ! 
odd chance the thin plate of silver, cut by-a Greek 


One wonders by what 


artist who was most likely 4 Corinthian into the shape of a boar perhaps 
carly as the middle of the seventh century, came to be buried ina i 


little contact with the south. 


as 
allstatt 





grave in the rough country south of Sarajevo. 


~ ‘There is reason to suppose that some of the 
the tribe 6n the Zara peninsula certainly took no very great interest 


folk: 


Iliyrians were peaceable 


in the things of war.®* The Illyrians of the Narenta region imported 


Greek weapons 


in some quantity, but so far as we can judge very little 


pottery.*47 Helmets 2*? found their way up the Trebizat, the large north- 
western tributary of the Narenta; also to Trogir, the island Braé and farther 
north into the Lika. Some found their way nto the interior, as far as the 
Bosna valley near Travnik, and the Save valley near its junction with the 


Urbas. This was towards the end of the sixth century. The trade was 
net very considerable in amount, but tt had a certain importance, because 


it mace the existence of small Greck settlements on 


the islands and the 


coast possible. ‘I'he Tilyrians would pay for Greek imports in foodstuffs, 
cattle and corn and salt. with all of which the Greeks on the tslands were 


very ill supplied. Indeed, it is unlike! 
ney could prodice wine ! 


at-all" 

th Favre durck dae KR. Stctomem in 5, Dona 
mm Sow, 2 (comparative abwence of weapon im 
graves of Nini). 

14 There are certainly two Conmthian pots of 
Daltmition proveniones: 2 middle Corinthian convex 
pinch, fimind in i Roman grave at Salona, according 
to the Spalaro Muscumm regiiter (in eonmexion wiih 
thls dnfiermusion | yer indebted to the kindness of the 
Directo’, Dr. Abrami¢), An aryballos from tesa 
i now in. Zara. There ane ecvera! tention) of 


LX, gg, note § (an ary hallo from Gradina and @ jug 
from Koerfala), whieh sound frum the deecripiion 
to be Corintidan (the possibility of ther bemg Inaio- 
Corimhin ou a pin remote), Gf De Pauyurcville, 
Vonage ey id Grier, @, wove t: * see willes Ciaiens Linen 
et Méo dott on-pe-counait pls que be ruins au 
nilicu deyqucia on @ ttoové ite vas Cirque, 
He: inecriptions ct quelques medailles aveg la ite 
de Pallut avant su réyers tantél one ampoore, cl 
tanide woe cheers,” There are fregmienis al e very 
fine Autic cruter (7 ¢ 480) in Spainto, amd there b 
Litthe lute bd. toc Zate. Thesecare from Aim 6A very 
lar bf, cop ‘ ongeblich von Astivari’ i} Gow in 





ny that they can have grown any corn 


‘in plenty, and this, together with a 


Sarajrew (fe. Af, SET, oa), 

The ' Utytian" proveniences ate listed in 
Filow, ep. ru, p. Boy note. As to cate, Foroweengier 
(quired in Bos Mit V1, i909) wae of the pion 
that ihe type belonged to the speth mand fifth eemturies, 


‘hardly go the fourth: (gf Obmpia, TV, 191, 1099). 


Schronier (44 igos, 18) appears to aupgest a aicth- 
ocuury date. The examples Irom Zeitenlik, near 
Satunice, published in dihema, 01, qo ff, occu im 
ihanilils contexis, +g. tie preanot of the cothens 
lyf JS igit, tf “The cothone ‘in question sre 
type Aa of Burrows’ and Ure's clasiificatian) imdi- 
cates a date 4, 500, tingh the black glare cups 
look a Hitle later. re 

MO Dy Mfr, Ave 198 (salt nod cattle}) Strabo, 
ty (salt); PretedoSeylux. 24 (Low om the Maren 
dnd a" Wry fertile talline "). 

M? The cor of corm on the Kopeupakev cin at- 
triljutel jo Mack Corcyra (tty typ Heal, op. cit. 
qr?) imtatively) telld gained, the - identifieatan; 
the wwmbol m hard wo-reconcile with the known 
character of ihe felaped: (Gf however, notes 127, 
98 uf Section [1,) | 

M* Of. the fourth-cenrury caimage of lesa (Head, 


ap. ah, p. 318). 
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little trade with the natives and the inevitable gain that came to them from 
their position on the route to the more prosperous north, was enough to 
enable them to eke out a meagre existence. ‘They dic not start coming 
before the fourth century. It may be doubted if they ever exported much 
to Greece, unless it were irises from the Narenta valley, because they could 
peodvce nothing with which Greece was not relatively well supplied. They 
‘wed on islands with a climate and « flora essentially Mediterranean in 
character, but which were a degree more stony and less fertile than Greece 
iteell, not to mention Sicily and south Italy. [tts probable that the islands 
were settled in the middle of the sixth century, to serve as ports of call on 
the way north. ‘The Cnidian settlement on the Black Corcyra was perhaps 
an ‘is experiment, since, if it was founded in the first quarter of the 
century”! Ir was as early as the beginning of Greek trade with the Po 
valley. In general, we may suppose that the island settlements grew up on 
the northern trade route, and that the trade with the Hercegovina followed 
to some extent incidentally, to make 1 possible for the little colonies. to 
exist. Trade with the Narenta area is certainly not much earlier than 
trade with northern Italy. 

The names of the settlements have in some cases been preserved, but 

ractically nothing else is known about them, neither the dates of their 

foundation nor their position. Some of the names mentioned below may 
be those of fourth-century settlements, but the majority were in all likelihood 
founded earlier, when the Adriatic trade was more important. if there is 
no reason to favour any other date, the late sixth century or the early fifth 
is most probable. | 

The first Greck port north of Lissus was Bouthoc, It was traditionally 
connected with Cadmus," but, however distinguished its origin, it was not 
well known, if at all, in fifth-century Athens’ Yer it must have been more 
prosperous than most of the Illyrian stations. It stood on an easily defensi- 
ble headland, with a pleasant plain to the north, on the banks of the stream 
which runs down from the low and easy hills south of the are ancl fertile 
stretch of land now farmed from Tivat on the middle bay of the Bocche di 
Cattaro. The city could in all probability feed itsell, lt must have been 
one of the cities which Pliny '" referred to in the words * multorum 
Graeciac oppidorum deficiens memoria nec non ¢t civitatum validarum.’ 
This remark shows that the coast was once Greek, but that even in 
Roman times the Greek cities had no history. The hinterland, one of 
the most difficult in Europe, has so far revealed no traces of carly Greck 
contact. 

North of the Bocche the coast rises like a wall for about 50 kilometres. 
The bay on which Roman Epidaurum stood offers the first reasonable 
anchorage, and only here does the inhospitable limestone cliff give way to 





14. See above, pp. §75, 74 of Section [, new editing does not commit itself), tough 
amt Seed ncn: T Mluciicr has his doubts (GGA t, 90 * nescioquinum 


i” Enymologicum Magnum Sofsln. .. "Bovtsin Saphioches’). Pearson-{Frarmeniy, U1, p: 173) reqardd 
Asinones int mpoxogor tréctn': Zeqeeifs ‘Cecusde it wy Alewaiuria, bul recogiises that the legend is 
“Thin 0 6 goegraphical error. Budua lies many miles ffth-cennory. 
nertl of the Drin, The fragment ia apparently rah HLL, +44 
accepred by Liddell and Scott (eck. 7 auly sake; the 
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a beach with a plain 3 $a The name suggests that there was ‘an older 


Greek city on the site 


the later Roman colony, and the case is clinched 


by archaeological evidence."*° But of the date of the foundation nothing is 


known. The islands north of Epidaurum, 
must always have been quite unimportant, though 


the Elaphites and Melite.”* 
hey may occasionally 


have been visited by Greek ships and Melite may even have had a few 


(Greek settlers on: it, 
have produced, but 


Slaves "7 and ship timber ™* and 
it can never have had a yery sound economic back- 


dogs" it may 


ground. North of the Black Corcyra lay the island Hvar, which was given 
its name Paros at least as early as. the beginning of the fourth century. 


There was more than one city on it in time of the Second Punic War?” 
but as the excellent site of the city Paros, the small. modern town of Stari- 


grad, standing in a fertile plain at the head 
west corner of the island, was still oceupied by 


of a long gulf on the north- 
natives in the early fourth 


century, it seems unlikely that there was any considerable Greek settlement 


on it before that time. 
Parian colony. 


On the other hand, Anchiale,?™ the unlocated 
in Illyria, may well have been an earlier station, which 


faded out before the fourth century during the general dislocation and 
decline occasioned by the Peloponnesian War, and which the Parian venture 


of the eighties was an effort to replace. The city 


Heraclea 2? may have 


been one of the fifth- or sixth-century colonies, if, as there is some slight 


reason to suppose," it was a Corinthian station, 


The most important centre of Greek influence in the middle Adriatic 


was Vis, Issa, the most westerly of the larger Dalmatian 


islands. There is 


no traditional date for its foundation,*°4 but as it was expanding in the 
early fourth century,=°* it was most probably founded during the sixth 


or fifth. 


of its life. Greek contacts go back 





™ See Patch in AE sub Rpwiannm, The ecurlict 
contact wa late gorchale Herathes. perhaps frean 4 
crater, f) Waa fuund ju Popes Polje, a few ‘milo 
inland of Ramus, and is now in thn Proce. Paul 
Mucerm, Helgrut. 

let (Susan, df, ei 914 marke both Melite and the 
Elapliites ua Greek setthoments. “There m ma yeu try 
evidence for this, thongh ! Kuve, beard rumours 
of ancient rerun an the ialand Melite near the 
chierch of Seota Marija. 

‘7 Gf. ‘Tod; Gv, Abit. dar. te 7h 12g “The 
Mouiqés or Ari) muy be a eutive of Melitene in FE 
Cuppadicia, ot of the Piytian teland of elite 
.«. vot Malm 

i "These ls, ot far os Ll lnow, no evidence for 


ancient explotiateod, } 
 Sieph, Rys, Ta sortie Moyratie; Pliny, NAT 


to 

8 The alte af Starugad (eeruunly the city Parc 
or Fhamm, on eporapihle —evedenece) cunuot Lie 
yeconciled with Volybiim’ acount of Acruiiuy’ 
campaign against Deretrive in a1g (TEL, 1h) 
Polybis. over refers to the eity Pare three 
ihe pradenge. 1 fog oor ileal with thie profiler more 
fully disewhere. 


It would be odd if it could spare settlers during the first few years 


at least to the middle of the sixth 


wh Steph, By “Aygeiaty,, Bork Sh ead “TAApctey 
A0ae, wticps = Pleohew, mop" § acAmog Emomiioe Aeyoe 
wre #2 oH Eyepi, The Ewomten sthney being 
etherwise unknown, the clue do rubieation Ley in 
the Loot tour weerds. Eyota musi be Black Corcyray, | 
by « natura] confision; Goreyra ts por ina gulf. So 
the colony Anechinhe mite be in ihe Sarenia area 

Phere ar fiurthcentury coin, many four 
on Hyver, Casson, op; it, gif, crroncously cope that 
it i not otherwiee known, of, however, Paculo- 


Stviaa, oo 


bP Jp ie very temtatively suggested by HL L. Warle- 
(ery in CAN TL 57 that doe Heracles (eg. Lyncestio 
Strabe 426; ji Athamunia Strabo 293 to Acararin 
Pliny, Nidf. 1V, 5; -6f. Caesar, 342, UL, 745) fir the 
rotthewrdt af Cleecce aud ina Tiyptia nury have been 
fecchial fiendation. 1 should doobt if there woe 
my Greek serement ao Tar gorth an the Naressta 
at the thee of Bacihind rule iu Corinth, but the 
volouy ‘tight Have been fiumled soree yeary after 
the expulsion of the clan, 

i foro discumies of the seodern theory that it 
woe Hiunded by Dionysius of Syracee, soc Appesdix, 
I II, 

S04 ittentserget (gril cel), my tyt- 
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century.2°% Tt was a Syracusan colony,°"’ but of the circumstances.of its 
foundation nothing is known. It may well have been the indirect result 
of stasis, as Syracuse was in a most disturbed state for much of the fifth 
century. ‘There is also some very weak evidence that there was a Svyracusan 
station at Numana on the coast of Picenum.*"* Syracusan ships may have 
done some of the carrying trade, but as the Po valley had roughly the same 
natural wealth as Sicily, it seems unlikely that there was much trade between 
the two areas. 

In the Hellenistic age Issa had two small mainland settlements as allies. 
Tragurion and Epetion,°® Trogir and Strobrec, were possible termini of 
the route that led down from the Lika by way of the later Clissa and 
Salona!® where there was also a Greek settlement. But they were 
probably late foundations, as there ts little reason to suppose that there was 
any trade with the Lika before Roman. times. 

In the early fourth century there was no tradition of hostility between 
the Greeks and the natives, The Parians were willing to let the natives 
stay in the island in control of their strong place2" But the sequel suggests 
thar the earlier settlers may have met with opposition from the [lyrians.** 
Yet it may be doubted if it was serious or long-continued. The Grecks 
came to trade, not to.cke out a miserable existence by farming the stones 
of the islands, As this became clear, the real ground for hostility must 
have disappeared, and the economic dependence of the islands on the 
mainland must have forced a compromise. ‘The natives had no reputation 
for savagery “° before their organisation into a pirate power in the third 
century by princes who were half-hellenised.. Their attitude to strangers 
in earlier times was exemplary.2!4 So the lot of the Greeks on the trading 
ports of the ayes islands was not as miserable as the record of the 

llyrians in the Hellenistic age might lead us to suppose. 

Greck trade with the Po valley area began early in the sixth *'° century 
aé a result of the Phocacan voyages, but was quite unimportant for a 

enieration, ‘The earliest contact is indicated by the mscription on a 

‘orinthian crater, which was made around about Goo." Omrikos was 
presumably an Umbrian slave who had been brought to Corinth anc 
called by the name of his race. Rumours about the qualities of the Enetian 
horses reached Greece about the same time,*!” and Greek imports began to 
find their way to north-east Italy during the first quarter of the century. 
The bronze from Numana,”” with the grazing stag and the floral ornament 

















fet See above, note 106. Cf. alo Bor. Mit: XT], and perhaps fitth century. 
‘281, fig. 14 (an Attic bi. lekyties of the last quarter 2M Pienido-scy ie, fz, 


of the sixth century), 46 There is oo trace ui Ancona Miuscum of a 
att Peele Scyminiia, 495-4 “Protocormitnan bakkanmry' said by Riniiull-Mac- 
9) Seo above, notes 149, 194 OF Secuon Il, ver (Ane Age, 127) 1 Lave heen found! at Belmonte. 
re Palybius, XXX, 18; Strabo, VIL, 5, 5: Throughour this section [ am very deeply indeed 
a8 Richarches 4 Salone, 13, to Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, without whorr help it gould! 
7) Dindoras, XV, ty hordy hove born writtes, Bus the error ane my own. 
m7 Cy. abo Bronimid, Die fovdrifien wid Mfurncen Hi Necrocorinthia, 164, no Liz (early Middle 

dex Griechiatien Stontte Dalmaotiems, 16, no. 9. Conmthion). F.amt mdebted to AeA. A. Blakewny 
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characteristic of East Greek work, must be about this date. It is fitting 
that this trace of East Greek activity, confirming the literary tradition o 
the interest of Phocaeans and south Dorians in the Adriatic, should have 
survived, Otherwise the imports tend to be Corinthian. As they crop up 
inland, and not at the mouth of the Po, it is natural to suppose that Numana 
was the port by which they came, There is not a great deal before 550, 
but Marzabotto has yielded a pot, the site of Felsina one, possibly two, and 
there is a column-crater of unknown provenience in Venice." By the 
last quarter of the century Felsina *° had begun to import in bulk, Numana 
was also absorbing a great deal, and there was a definite, if more limited, 
market among the Picenes inland, at Rapagnano, Belmonte, and Castel- 
bellino22! where both Greek and Etruscan influences are discernible. 
During the fifth century trade with the Po valley reached its zenith. Its 
first-class importance is undeniable. ‘The opening of the Etruscan marker 
no doubt contributed to the huge expansion of trade that led to the founda- 
tion of Spina and Adria, but there was one other factor of first-class import- 
ance that made the establishment of Greek outposts in the Po valley almost 
a necessity. The Adriatic had become the most important tin route by 
which the Mediterranean was supplied. Towards the beginning of the 
sixth century the Phocaeans had opened up the Atlantic to Greek ships, 
and as long as this tin route proved satisfactory, the Adriatic route, in which 
they had also interested themselves, remained unimportant. Whien, 
however, the Carthaginians succeeded in closing the straits of Gibraltar **— 
that is, probably before the beginning of the fifth century—the Adriatic 
route, which could tap the supplies in Bohemia, gained suddenly i im- 

ertance. Bohemia had been exporting tin for some hundreds of years. 
»efore this,* but there is no evidence that the Mediterranean provided a 
market for any quantity before the fifth century. 

There is litthe doubt that, with the routes across France ** from 
Marseilles to Brittany or Cornwall still unknown, and the sea route closed 
to Greeks, the Bohemian tin deposits began to be exported southward. 
Though there is no reason to believe that the Carthaginians withheld 
the Atlantic tin from the Greeks, and the idea is a pron a little un- 
likely, in is nevertheless probable that the Greeks would try to avoid being 
dependent on their neighbours’ goodwill and having to pay their neigh- 
bours’ price by exploiting a new supply. By Herodotus’ time ** the route 
was in full use. and the memory of it lingered on for several centuries.*** 








#7) Necroconachia, 1 (Marzabotto, Felaina and the 
Venice colummearaur), aml oo 1957 (a Lite 
Corimbhian 1 amplioriakes), Froox Numana, three 
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Before the wade in tin developed the Greeks imported luxuries from 
‘the northern end of the Adriatic. ‘There is some evidence for the export 
of slaves from Umbria," and of amber from the north of Europe. There 
is no means of saying to what the slave trade amounted, but we know that 
amber was not very important. Tt began to go out of fashion in Greece 
some time after 600 and never really regained its popularity unti] Roman 
times“? So though Baltic amber was reaching the Po valley in con- 
siderable quantity and was used freely enough by the Picenes throughout 
the period of the most intensive Greek activity in the northern Adriatic, 
there can have been no important trade in amber southwards. “The amber 
trade did not entirely die out, but it had very little economic significance. 

"The Etruscans no doubt paid for their Attic vases with prisoners of 
war-and the products of their bronze foundries. There may also have been 
a certain amount of trade in live-stock. The fowls of the Po valley were 
famous in Hecataeus’ “* day, and the horses of the Eneti were sent south 
al least as early as the thirties of the fifth century. In 440 Leon of Sparta 
won a victory with horses from the Adriatic,*° and, if they were famous 
by the beginning of the sixth century, it is unlikely that he was the first 
man to import them, It has admittedly been questioned if Aleman. ts 
referring to the Adriatic Eneti. Yet the case against the Paphlagonian 
Eneti is very strong. There is impeccable evidence for the export of 
Adriatic horses to Greece, none for the export of Paphlagonian. Homer's *! 
reference to the tribe, if it is a reference to a tribe, is unique, and he does 
not mention horses, His ‘Hemionoi, being wild, can hardly have been 
‘mules in the strict sense of the word, and can be plausibly identified with 
the ‘mules’ of the Pseudo-Aristotle,™* which lived in Cappadocia and 
were capable of fertile union, Finally it seems doubtful if Aleman’s word 
xékns could be used of a mule." 

The horse trade can obviously have had but slight economic im- 
portance, but in the light of the reference im Aleman, a reference in all 
probability as carly as any Greek object found in the Po valley, it is reason- 
able to suppose that horses were one of the luxuries with which wade with 
the northern Adriatic began.**4 
BY See note 216 
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Greek wade with Apulia and Messapia can probably be dated about 
a generation earlier than trade with the coast farther north. It is true that 
the Protocorinthian in Brindisi Museum is much earlier than anything 
that has been found in the Po valley, but its presence there is 1 all likelihood 
to be connected with an exile movement from Tarentum, the memory of 
which is perhaps preserved in the legend of Phalanthus, who fled from the 
citv that he had Funded and was received with honour by the natives of 
Brentesion:* ‘This accounts for the fact that, with one possible exception, 
a late Corinthian alabastron of the second quarter of the sixth century, 
there are no Greek pots there which can be dated to within one hundred and 
fifty years of the Protocorinthian at hepa The late black-figure cup 
and the red-figure fragments are fifth-century imports, and are to be 
connected rather with the expansion of Messapian trade with Greece at 
thar time than with the earlier exile movement, which did mot turn the 
native settlement ito a Greek polis. | 

Trade with Apulia began at least towards the end of the third quarter 
of the seventh century, and it gradually became of fair importance in a 
limited area. There are a number of Corinthian “* pots, some Corinthian 
bronze work? and some East Greek gold work,“* all probably earlier than 
550. They were found im middle Apulia, in what might be roughly 
described as the hinterland of Bari. Nothing has come to light south of 
Gioia del Colle, if we except the finds from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Taranto, and nothing north of Ruvo. North Apulia, the Daunian 
country, remained impervious to Greek influence,*” despite the proximity 
of the South Dorians on the Lago di Salpi. It looks as if the economic 
basis of their colony was land, not trade. Any traces that they may have 
left in the neighbourhood of their city may now be under the lake, but 
farther south, though the bulk of the imports m the sixth century are 
Corintlian and in the fifth Attic, there are definite indications of Rhocian 
activity. There is the gold work from Noicattaro, the Rhodian hydria 
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of the last Cesta of the sixth century from Massafra, and a Fikellura. 
oenochoe of the first half of the fifth century from Ceglie di Bar.** 
There is an Rast Greek sherd from Apollonia, a Fikellura oenochoe and a 
sherd from Adria and East Greek terracottas from Spina. East Greek 
influence is in all probability traceable on the Tremiti*4 The bronzes 
from Rapagnano and Numana shew the influence of either Phocacans. or 
Rhodians; that from Numana looks specifically Rhodian. A possible 
reason why Daunia remained free from Greek influence may be the fact 
that the local products, for some reason obscure to modern taste, enjoyed a 
sufficient reputation to be rp er é.g. to Cupramarittima and Istria* 
It is strange that in neither district 1s there any trace of Greek influence. 
Daunian may have reached Cupramarittima overland, but this is unlikely 
in the case of Istria. There is no other indication that the Daunians were 
sailors, but it is hard to believe that the carrying trade in Daunian pots 
would be done by Rhodians. 

Trade with northern and middle ape dic not develop much m the 
fifth century. The Attic imports in the Ruvo district are not halt so 
fumerous as those in Messapia. But even the finds from Rugge, Lecce 
and Egnazia are not so impressive as.those from the Po valley. The en- 
largement of the market in the fhiith century, such as it was, may have been 
due as much to the Tarentine expansion and the consequent spread of 
Greck influence in the heel of the peninsula as to any spontaneous economic 
growth, 

It is, on the whole, likely that corn was exported from Apulia in 
the fifth century, though the evidence is very far from conclusive, [ris 
as follows. By the beginning of the last quarter of the fourth century the 
Athenians regarded Apulia asa country from which an assured supply of 
corn could be imported, Apulia must be the district referred to in the 
inscription,?® as the other Adriatic corn area, the Po valley, was at this 
time in entire confusion. Spina and Adria were lar gone in decline, the 
Gauls were pressing on the work of conquest, the Etruscans were hanging 
on at some places in the north and the Umbrians in the south. = It 
may be doubted if the Po valley could export at this time. There is no 
direct evidence for corn export from Apulia in the fifth century. The 
Athenian alliance with the Messapian prince Artas, made some time 
before the second expedition to Syracuse,*#* may have a certain bearing, 
and there is no other very obvious way im which the Apulians can have 
paid for their Greck imports.. So there is a certain degree of plausibility 
see to the view that Apulia, like Magna Grecia and Sicily, exported 
perishable goods which have emrascanesitiy to no trace in Greece. In the 
particular case of Apulia, corn must have been the most important item.**" 

A survey of the four Greek trading areas on the Adriatic may have 
served to throw into relief the fact that there was little or no trade outside 
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of these areas. The east coast of Italy north of Monte Gargano and south 
of Numana has produced no evidence of Greek importation. The hinter- 
land has not proved so barren, but it is fairly obvious from a study of other 
relevant proveniences that the few Greek objects that have been found 
there, the most important of which is the Amandola lebes,**7 passed through 
Numana. It may not be coincidence that Hecataeus’ fragments as pre- 
served in Stephanus do not mention any tribal names between the Peucetians 
and the Uniieinne. The coast was harbourless, the inhabitants vigorous, 
the subsoil devoid of mmmeral wealth. It was not polis country. Similarly 
with the Dalmatian coast north of Salona; The only certain pre-fourth- 
century Greek imports of ascertamed provenience are the fine Attic 
red-figure vases Which have been found at Nin, the Roman Aenona, on 
the peninsula north of Zara®* Farther north, Istria seems to be entirely. 
barren of evidence for early Greek contact, and this, too, when the 
Nesactium civilisation ** presupposes a certain degree of material wealth 
im the penmsula. 

Colonisation in the Adriatic was directed to certain specific ends: silver 
and tim, possibly corn, Only a desire to secure lines of communication 
led to settlement Where none of these things was to be had, as, for instance, . 
on the coast of Montenegro. Under these circumstances the Greeks never 
took really firm root on the shores of the Adriatic. Settlements with good 
land could go on existmg until they were destroyed outright. But Greek 
cities on the Adriatic were dependent on trade, on the hinterland, on the 
barbarians. ‘The Adriatic coastlands were never fully hellenised. 

RK, L. Beaumont. 
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Arresinix IT, Greek Cults in the Adriatic. 


The following enquiry is not intended to be a contribution to comparative rélicion, 
but to historv. Tf it ceniled be ascertained at what date and by phoen the legends of the 
Admatic were hellenised, a great deal of light would be thrown on the question of what 
cities did most for the Greek expansion north of the straits of Otranto, 

Diomedes, ‘The nivost widespread cult was that of Diomedes. He was connected: 
with Corevra (Heracleides Ponticus, de Arbus Publicis, XXVIII, FAG I, 220) and Brindisi 
(Heraclcides Ponticus, Lc.), the Peacetit (De Afir.Aus. 110), Arpi (Strabo, 284; Aeneid, XI, 
246; Pliny, WH. TH, 104), Canusium (Strabo 284; Schol. Arneid, X1, 246), Sipantaum 
(Strabo, 284), Luceria De MirAw 104), a city near Arpt (Steph, Byz. Arona), the 
banks of the Auficus (Livy, 22, 12; Strabo, 284), Venusia (Schol- Aeneid, XI, 246), 
Venafrum (Schol. dened, XI, 246), Beneventam (Arne, VIL, 9), Equus Tuticus (Servius 
on Ameid, VID, 9), Lanuvium (Appian, Bell. Cre. 11, 20}, Rome (Plutarch, Ranmilas 2, 
Dion. Hal, 1, 72), 'Tarentum (De Mir. Aus. 106), Metapontum and 'Thuril (Polenio in Schol, 
find, Nem. X, 12,), Spina [ inys Nu. TY, 120), near the Timavon [Strabo, tg ff). 
ae the Umbnans (Pseude-Scylax, 16), with Cape Planks south of Sibenik (Ply, 
NA, UIT, 141), with thr eity Adria (Etymologicumn Magnum, iub ‘Avpla), with the Tremiti 
islands (Sehol. Pind. Vem. X, 12: Tzetzes at Live: 615 if.), witha Calaureia in Calabria 


PET Newracorinthia, 95). 47210) do not chow sigm of Hellenic influence. The 
'“ Now in Spalato, Zara and Vienna, mot fundamental question, that of their date, 
"it is here aumed, though not with entixe seme, at in the cose of the Novilara etelie, to be 
confidenes, thai the Nesnctium sculptures [see ey. quite uncertain, 
Hoerme, Urpeshichie der Bilfdemden Anu in Europa, 
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Sealey Hiad, E, 412), with Castrum Minervae (Servius on Aoneid, 11, 166), among the 
neti (Strabo, 255). | 

It is apparent from this evidence that the Diomedes legend was most widely spread 
‘on the coasts of the Adriatic, but was found also m the mtenor, on the south coast, and in 
Rome and Samnium. The north of Apulia has the thickest cluster of stories attached 
to it, . 

It is sett certain that the name Diomedes must conceal that of some native Ttalian 
hero, probably connected with horses (of the sacrifice of the white horse among the Eneti, 
Strabo, 215; the strength of the cult in the plains of Apulia, the names Argos pipeion and 
Equus ‘Tuticus, The Thracian legend connected him with horses, ¢.¢. Apollodorus, 
2, 5, 8). From the historical point of view it is more important to discover when the 
identification took place than to investigate the characteristics of the native hero, Tt 
hac! mefemeeed been made as early as the middle of the sixth century (Tbycus of Rhegion, 
quoted in Schol. Pind. Wem. X, 12; ¢. 450: see Bowra, Gr. Lane Poetry, 240). Perhaps a 
aoe before this, Mimnermus sent Diomedes to King Datumus in ot pes (Tzetzes ad 

vc. Bra There was also a poem of the Epic cycle which took Diomedes to Daria, but 
which told & different story from that in Mimnermus. This was the source of the late 
fourth-century De Miralslihus Atscultationifus, 109 (reference to 6 wamrTs and ust of the 
words Bafuxddrovs Kai iteonmAous to describe the dress of the Daunian women make 
the conclusion that the author's source was a poem of the Epic cycle farrly site). 

The early sixth Senter is a likely etrouwh time for the ongin of the story connecting 
Diomede: and Apulia. ie poets were resporsible for 4, DOiomedes does not seem to 
have been held in very special reverence by any Greek city. Onve localised in Apulia, 
he was identified with a native here, whose cult was widespread throughout Italy. J udging 
from the distribution of the legends, it id tempting to say that the nauve hero was wor- 
shipped by all the inhabitants of Tialy except the Etrnscans, who Were possibly comparnt- 
tive newcomers. “The presence of Diomedes on Corcyra must be part of the Greek legend, 
and Cape Planka can only have been named comparatively late, when the Guvcorets 
ep! Thy 6ékeccov theory hinl developed (Strabo 215). | 

"The case of the ‘Tremiti Islands is more difficult, Since Dionysius I introduced 

lane trees into Italy (NUA. XT, 7), and they were brought to Sicily later than to the 

remiti (VA. X11, 6),-it follows that they must have been growing im the Adriatic arcs 
during the fifth century, if not earlier. But they were certainly an exotic (Theophrastus, 
EX, 7), remarkable as this may seem in the light of the fact that gnitt planes are now 
a feature of the Dalmatian coast at Trsteno. They must have been plante:! oan the 
iskands by Greeks and even, to a certain extent, tended. “This may be taken to indicate 
Rost Greek influence: since the plane was held in honour in Garia (eg. Herod, 5, 119), 
but it is by no means certain, since the planes planted by Agamemmon at Delphi, snd by 
Menelacs at Caphyae (Paus. VIL, 24, 4: Pliny. NALLY t. 9) and Helen's plane tree 
at Sparta (Theocritus, 18, 49 11.) must have been also holy. The connexion of the cult 
of Diomedes and the plane tree near or in his temple (Theophrastus, mee 76 fepdv) is im 
disputable, but nowhere in Greece do we md the hero and the tree linked together. The 
plane was sicred to Aclen in Sparta (‘Theocritus, Je), and on Rhodes there was a-cult 
of Helen of the Tree. (Paus, III, io, « ). It 3s, then, possible that Khodians in the carly 
sixth century visited the island, found on it the native hero calt, which led them to call 
the place * The Island of Diomerles,’ and also, less important, the cult of a myrmph whom 
they called Helen, much as Strabo called the goddess of the Eneti ‘Argive Hera: In 
contexion with the Helen cult, they planted the first plane trees west of Greece. I toed 
no confidence in this a Hasna facies no source ever mentions a Helen eult on the 
island, Helen and Diomedes are not at all 4 natural pair, and there is some reason to beliewe 
that Helen Dendritis on Rhodes was Helen of the Oak, not Helen of the Plane. Frazer, 
Pauseniar, U1, 460 quotes Ptolemacus Noo. Mint. TV. p. 180 of Westermann’s, \dyihagrapin 
Graect, which suggests that Helen's tree was an oak. But the story in Prolemacus fy patently 
not that told in Pausanias, A les complicated solution eodld be to suppose that the 
Greeks on the Tremiti introduced the plane merely to make the shrine of Diomedes shghtly 
more hamelike and secluded. On this theory the connexion with Rhodes is weaker, though 
it still seems more likely that cast Greeks would acclimatise the plane than, for instance, 

The Podatirivs Cult. "The Heroon of Podalirius on Monte S. Angelo near Manfredomia 
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iy mentioned in Strabo 284. The identification of Strabo's Drion with this southern 
offshoot of Monte Gargano ts made in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geograpliy, and 
ean be accepted without reserve, We are not on such firm ground over the date of the 
origin of the cult, but there is reason to suppose: that itis at least as old as the filth century. 
Pseudo-Scviax 14 calis Monte Gargano Drion |Mss. "Apidvo;, but the emendation is certain), 
which shows that the hill and, par pass, the cult of Podalirius, were famous in the fourt 
century, It is, then, unlikely that the cult only grew op there in the fourth century. 

The identification of Podalirius, the hero of healing [of ffad IT, 855-896; Theo- 
pacopels fr. 117) with the spirit that haunted the stream Althaenus on the slopes of Monte 
aargano (Eiymolegicum Masnum, sub Aliharnus; Tzetezes ad Lyc, 1950-59), was fairly 
certainly the work of the south Dorians,. Vhere are numerous indications of his connexion 
with the SHopan Promontory; Tzetzes-ad Lye. 1047 records the traclition of his settle- 
ment there. In the fourth century rg doctors claimed descent from him (Theo- 
pompous fr. TTD); the same tradition made him found a city Syraa on the cape (Steph. 

‘2. sul) voc; ef, also sub Bugeccds). | | 

The Calekas Gulf, _Podalirius shared the hill Driot) with Galchas (Strabo 284), the 
heroon of the latter beng on the top, and of the former lower down by the stream Alth- 
acous. In all probability, the Podalirius cult arrived first, and orginally included both 
oracle and by eae Timaéus in Tretzes acl Lye. 1o50-44, and Lycophron toso fh, the 
oldest sources, Gorh mention the oracle of Podlalirius, Strabo 496 that of Calchas, the 
method of consulting the oracle being the same im both cases. It is hard to believe titat 
there -were two oracles of different ws with the sume way of approach on the hill 
Drion. The solution may well be that the original Podalirius cult included incubation 
in the tomb as well as washing in the waters of the Althaenus, Asa side-line of the healing 
cult, oracles were given during incubation, But there was a native Daunian hero, whose 
name somewhat resembled that of Calchas (Parthenius 12 calls him Calchus; Lycophron 
io47 mentions a tomb of Calchas, but still refers to the oracle as that of Podalirius. His 
Calchas ‘is probably the Datinian hero. Tzetzes, who did not know this, aocuses him of 
inconsistency In the matter of the different places ‘where he put the tombs of Calchas 
fad Lye. 1047}. “Teeizes himself, however, seems to have eatin! that there was more 
Chiov one Calchas, when. (978) he says that the Sirs Calchas waa not the Thestorid, So 
the weak authority of Parthenvus is not wholly without confirmation), and who was 
connected with Drion, and, perhaps, with Sivis (Tzetzes ad Lyc, 978). As the oracle 
developed, he was identified with the Thestord, a fameus seer, al the Podalirius cult 
was deprived of its divination, which was tranalerred to Calchas, and with the hellenisation 
of Daunia the memory of the native king was ousted by that of the Greek mantis. This 
was the case in Strahe's day. | 

The tite of sleeping on the ski of a victim in. the Heroon can be paralleled in Iraly, 
in the prove of A Renee near Tibur (Vergil, Aeneid, VIL, St.) ut well aa in Greece, at 
Oropus [Paous. [, g4, 5.), 20 no conclusion can be drawn from it as to the strength of Greek 
Joftuentce in the formation of the cult on Dion. | 

The Gult of Cadmus. This cult appears on the coasts of Montenegro and) Albania. 
It can be traced as far nerth as the Bocche di Cattaro | Psendb-Seylax 25) and a far south as 
the Acroceraunian Mountains (#.g. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4, 507) and a far eastas Lake Ochrida, 
on which Cadoms was sud to have founded Lychnidus (Chiristodorus, Amth, Pat. 697), 
The story that Cadmus went to Illyria is at least as old asthe filth century, as Euripides 
(Bacchie, 1240 Jf) and possi ls] ‘Herodotus (TX, 43) and Sophocles (Ktrmulogicum Magnum, 
sub Soulhois) were familiar with it. But apart from this, no light is thrown on early Greek 
enterprise by the le . The cult was. presumably native Ulyrian, perhaps peculiar to 
the widely seattered ‘Eyyexis who at various times appear to have lived in northern 
Epirus (Hecatarus, FHG 1, fr. 73), onthe Bocche (Pseudo-Scylax 24), near Apollonia (Steph, 
Byz. sub. Avppaxiov) and. on the Drin (Steph. Byz. fj: ‘The identificanon of the local 
deity with Cadmus was the work of Greeks, but the cult was widely spread in Greece, 
and np sure conclusen from the identification (o the origin of the Grecks who made it 
can be drawn. In all likelihood the coincidence of a snake cult (Bacchae, 1940 fE) anc a 
ruling family with ancestry that was traditionally foreign (Strabo 927) among one branch 
of the tribe suggested the identification, ‘Che snake cult at Epidaurum (Ragusa Vecchia) 
which Evans suggested should be connected with the Peloponnesian Asclepius cult (quoted 
mS. Gaston, Macedonia, Thrace, and fiyria, 418) might as easily be native: There is one 
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élue 1o Indicate what Greeks identified Cadmus with the local hero; of. Nicander 607, 
late Fv fOpepe Apihcw kal N&poves Syfn TiGowlou KaSpou teuthiow "“Apuoving te. The Corinthians 
were Interested in the [[yrian iris (see notes 174 and t745 of Section TIT), | 

The Phatthon Legend and the Fridanuy-Po gag naar bace The version of the story which 
connected Phacthon with a western river, the Eridanus, and with amber, is as old as 
prasos. CES yeimils i64: * Phacthon. Solis et Clymenes filius -.. prac timore cecidit in 
flumen Eridanun, Sorores.in arbores commutatac, haram lacrimar, ut Hesiodus indicat, 
in clectrum sunt duratae.... . Cygnus, res Liguriae, qui fiir Phacthonti propinquus, 
dum deflet propinquum, in cyynum conversus est"), Hut, as might be expected, the 
first definite identification of the amber river and the Po was made in the sixth psa 
by Pherecydes (fr, 99. This is, | think, confirmed by Hyginus 154: Hie amnis a Grace 
Eridanus dicitur, quem Pherecydes primus vocavit. This nrust certainly be the earliest 
Pherecydes, as the identification must have been made by Aeschylus; cf. the title Heliades 
with irs. 66 and 73, references to Adria, the river or the town, Pherecydes, the: first to 
identify Po and Endanus, must then be earlier than Aeschylus). 

Aé knowledge of the Po spread, the identification did not stand. eats the ports 
pul the river where they liked, Euripides in hid -Phaethon (Hermes xviii, 495) pacing if 
in Ethiopia and in his Aippolyius in north Italy, the serious view was that the Eridanus, 
the amber river, waste be Jocked for in the north of Rurope (Herod. TT, 115). "This as 
the view that Herodotus attacks, [tis probable that as weouraphical knowledge extended, 
the Eridanus was pushed farther and Pier away from Greece, in much the same way 
as Atlantis or the scene of the encounter between Heracles and Geryon. That Eridanus 
firially became the Greek name of the Po was due partly to the Influence of the poets, 
and partly to the fact that the Greeks in the mass remained tenorant of the extatence 
of the northern rivers, even after the voyage of Pytheas, and tended to doubt their reality. 

The Argonaut Legend, Aslands in the Quarnero were called Apsyrtides tm the latter 
half of the fourth century (Theopompus, quoted by Pseudo-Scymnus 307), and they cannot 
well be separated from the version of the Argonaut story that brought the heroes down a 
mythical tributary of the Danube to the Adriatic, But 1 am inclined to dombt whether 
the legend in this form ts much earlier than that. The well-informed Scholion on Apeol- 
lonius Rhodius TV, 284 says that Timagetus was the only writer to give this version, and 
was the source of Apollonius, The Danube—Adriatic fiver connexion was mentioned by 
Aeschylus in the Prometheus Cinbound (Schol. Ap. Rhod. i¢.), bat there 1 no reason to 
suppose that he gave the Argonaut story, The date of Timayetus iy quire unknown, and 
the Argonaut legend in one lorm or another was cammeon property of many Greek cities; 
in short, no relevant conclusion about date and localisation can be drawn fron the Argonaut 
legend. (See further Appendix II, Trad¢ Routes.) Ttis probable that the legend arose as 4 
result of the coincidence of name between the Danube and Istria, and the presence of a 
tribe on the [lyrian coast with a name that reminded the Greeks of the Colchtans. Pliny’s 
derivation of the word Oleinium from Colcinium shows that the resemblance need nor 
have been very close. Perhaps the legend started from Uleinj (Olcinium, WV, TIT, 144) 
and spread north ard south. Colchians were said to have settled near the Ceraunian 
Mountains (Schol. Ap. Rhod, IV, 407), at Oricus (Pliny, Nu TT, 26), on Corcyra and 
elsewhere ef. Pola, Mela at, 57; Schol. Ap. Rhod. TV, 216), There ts no need to 
assume that there isa basis of truth in the Argonaot stary. 

The Antenor Legend. The hero was connected with the Eneti (Strabo.608; Mela I, 
Gos Livy 1, 1) and with the Black Corcyra (Dictys Cretensis V, 17). ‘The legend gre 
ip round the coincidence of name between the Paphlagonian and the [talian Eneti. 
Antenor was selected as a-suitable hero to lead them (they liad lost their awn chief 
Pylamenes), an idea that calls for no special explanation. This form of the Antenor 
legend isos ald as the fifth century, since it can be traced to Sophocles’ Antenoridae 
(Eustathins on Homer, 405). The connexion with the Black Corcyra 1s in all prob- 
ability later, though it muglit conceivably have formed part of the Sophocles version 
of the story. No source mentions it in this version, and Dictys was certanily dt 
following Sophocles. “The idea that the Antenor legend contains a basis of truth is very 
far-fetched. I. C. Thallon, in AJA 1924, 47 ff. argues the case and fails to prove more than 
the Dbyrian affinities of the Laiian nate: hick wire known to Herodotus V, 9. The 
Paphlagonian affinities of the Ulyrians are highly problematical. | | 

From this survey it 1 clear that of the seven cults or legends which left the most 
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outstanding mark on the literary tradition, five have origins that are at least as old as the 
fifth century, o fact of some relevance for the determination of the date at which Greek 
influence became strong in the Adriatic. 


Avrenprx I]. Hypothetical Overland Trade Routes, 


I, The Hyperbortan Offerings. As TP shall have occasion to refer to certain details in the 
text of Herodotus IV, 33, I quote the relevant passage in full ;—e\A6 8 7 TAdoto Tepl 
arco Agatti Agyouel, @apever [pc EvbeBeudve fv keokduin mupdiv & "VY areppopdiny gepdpever dorieuger fat 
els Seutes Giro 6 Zeubtcov fbr Gexouevous diel rote mAnctioyapow fxaotovs woplge otré md wrpds 
formes fexetecree bri rev “ASpiny, tetecaw Bi arpés pecopBpiny mpomméeeve mpaerevy Acmburatous 
*‘Padwow Bivectat, dard 62 retry keroferlvety fri tév MyAia wdAToU. . ,.. oon 

This has the peculiar tantalising flavour for which Herodotus is famous, and it has 
given rise to. a fair amount of discussion: None of the solutions suggested to date is con- 
vincing, but.since that of C.‘T, Seliman in CiQy tge8, 157 FL has mrt with a measure 
of acceptance (¢.2. from Dr. Cary, to whom] am indebted for calling the article to my 
notice and for pointing out that Meredotus’ Hyperborean route can hardly have anything 
to do with amber, owing to lack of finds fron the stations he mentions), 1 will examine his 
main thesis, that the offermes came froma mixed Grece-Getic settlement on the Danube, 
probably somewhere in the plains of Wallichia, and that the western route was discon- 
tinued owing to the Celtic invasion, which accounts for its being known to Herodotus 
in the fifth century, while Pausanias, or as Selnman thinks Phanatennn IVES Gi eastern 
route, I regard this theory as utterly incredible. It is obvious that Pausanias’ route 
T, 33, 2), whith runs Ayperboreans, Arimaspians, Issedones, Seythians, Sinope, Attic 
Prasiac, Delos is (1) mythical, as containing Arimaspians and Issedones: and [2) even if 
we merely say that the two tribes are inserted ‘ to push the Hyperboreans farther away * 
(oper. 159), the fact remains that Greeks in the Danube valley who wanted to send offerings 
to Delos would not send them anywhere near Sinope. Seltman says, *, . , Sinope, a 
station on the route appeary to lic needlessly far to the south-east to call for melusion. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries, however, commercial relations between Olbia, Istros and 
Sinope must have been especially intimate—a fact deducible from the umformity of 
their principal coin-type, a sea-caple on a dolphin. Accordingly the inclusion of Sinope 
need occasion no surprise.” Tut can anyone seriously maintain that it need occasion no 
edt ay when Greeks settled in the Danube valley, wanting to send offerings to Delos, 

a detour of upwards of ive hundred miles to Sinope, even if they have trade connec- 
tions there? OF the tive stations on Pausanias’ route between Delos and the Hyper- 
boreans, two are patently mythical and two are absurd detours on any route from the 
Danube te Delos. | 

It may scem that Herodotus’ renite fits the theory that the offerings came from Wal- 
lachia better than that of Pausanias, which, indeed, defies sensible interpretation on any 
theory of their origin, It would hardly be denied that a Black Sea route would be more 
convenient than an Adnatic for Greeks in Wallachia, but there might have been 4 reason 
which we cannot know new for their choosing the western route. But from what Herodytus 
says, wecan sce that the western route is purely mythical too. The route is best approached 
from the Dodona-end. The Dodonéans, says Herodotus, were the first Grecks to receive 
the offerings. How, then, can they have got wo Dedona? They cannot have been sent 
by ben along the coast south from the Eneti (Herodotus” words (Sn Grmoplveve dei rots 
TWAnowyaeous . . . rather imply that they came by land) up the Vijosé valley via 
Mesogephyra, as they must in that case have passed throwch the bonds of the Greeks on 
the Bay of Valona or at Apollonia, and the neans would not have been the first Greeks 
to reenive them. . . 

For the same reason; they can have come neither by the Via Egnatia, Ochrida, Korga, 
mar by the Lissus, Drin, Black Drin, Ochrida, Korea route. There remains the possibility 
that they did not come down any of the western river route, nuit kept inland—Ko 
Paarena. Pristina. Now, they cannot have turned left here towards Sarajevo and up 
Bost valley, because of the mntolerably difficul: country that Jies south of it. “The natura! 
line of communication weuld be up the valley of the Ibar to the Morava, and thence to 
the Damube. In this event, they can never have gone anywhere near the Adriatic sea. 
This is also true if we suppose, by a stretch of the imagination, that the offerings were sent 
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iecross. the very difficult passes of South Bosnia and thence up the river to the Damube. 
Is it really credible that Greeks in the Danube valley would it their offerings over the 
Peartrre Pass to the Adriatic, and that they were then passed back again over the moun- 
tains and down the Danube again? ‘The Adriatic in Herodotus’ route could onty_be 
reached by as huge a detour as Sinope in Pausanias’, with the additional futility of covering 
nd twice. It is now clear that the ‘offerings cannot haye come from the 
Wallichian pl ain. The theory fits ncither route; it fits only Callimachus’ remark that 
the offe cane of first-trnits of grain (Hymn, Del. 283 ff, pd Spaywera Gorey) 
and aay grow in many other parts of the world, 

The mention of the Adriatic makes nonacnte of any route bound for Dedona that 
does not come fiom central Furope, if we belinve Herodotus when he says that the Greeks 
of Dodona were the first to handle the offerings. 1 believe these words to be crucial, 
The Greeks at Dodona were the first to sisi the offerings bernuse they came from 
Epirus, and not from central or eastern E 

This contention is hased on the following Paliteteors to Greeks living when Jitad XVI, 
239 waa written, Dodona seemed very far away, The poet goes out of his way to stress 


the fret. 
Acsbawne webiooy Guoyrugpou 1. 


Hesiod fr. go (149 Flach), makes this even clearer; Dodons is on the outskiris of the world, 
This was but natural in the then state of geographical knowledge. Even if Hesiod has 
heard stories of Italy, Dodona is the northern limit of the Balkan penmsula im his view. 


Eatiaty "EAASrrin, qoAuAnios HE” aGAgmeiy,.. .. 
. bvée 84 Acobeay cig br" igyor wersAigtat . . 


The connexion of Dedona with the Hyperboreans must have bern a result of this; 
the tradition of it is preserved j in Schol. A on fhad IT, 750 and XVI, 994, where Dodona 
is said to be ywoiov iv "YrepBepiors, Originally the offerings may have been sent by 
the Pelasgians of Epirus to the great lonian festival of Delos as homage to a god who 
had moved south with the majority of his people austig the «migrations. But by the 
fifth century Dodona was no longer the boundary of Epirus, fr" foyorin . - . , and Delos 
naturally decided to look for a more remote origin for the offerings. The Hyperboreans 
were by now located on the Danube (Pindar, Olymp. 4,26); a route was invented accord 
ingly, and Herodotus was told ahout it. The Adria was included because it sounded 
ronote. The route north of Dedona being a fiction, the Delians were unable to have 
their story corroborated by Greeks. Hence the peculiar fact that the Dodoncans were 
the first to receive the ‘tae hae It is tot i hable that the priests combined to deceive 
the laity. Dodona, unlike Delphi, Delos, aad Olympia, wat too remote to have a political 
se tc grind, anel could acco: ingly devote itself to the furthering of the cause of religion 
at with the Delians in» harmless subterfuge designed to heighten the prestige 








al pee 
I, Rumours of Overland? Rowiles between the Black Seo ond Ue Adriatic. ‘The following 


ASsares est (hat in the fourtl century some Greeks believed that there was an over- 
and roquie sn the Adriatic und the Black Sea. 

De Miraivinhas Auscultatwnibus 4 Ampera 68 petogu tis Mevrvopiey kal ais “lorpiaviis 
Sees vr civ! 1d wcAcOuevoy Agigioy ixow Rigor Oynkewt, “Eni toftroy tov Adeov Gtov dveBaliogt 
ol Mévropes ol imi Tod "AGplou olxaivres, cmotewpaban, o¢ tore, Ta ely tov MTovrov fomAzoyra: 
TmAoter. ze Pseuco-Scynmus 370 11, quoting 

Livy XL, 21 gives another form of the same story’: oupide cur (Philippum) ceperat 
iy verticem Haemi montis ascendentli quia vulgae ppinioni crediderat, Ponticum simul 
et Hadriaticum mare et Histrum amnem ¢t Alpes conspici pose. Gf. Strabo 3135 ampds 

ese te eee te tony pes, pYarrey TeV ToyTy Kal tpt AGtarrov, peatyy Tras Giatpouv 
Ti Gpamny: dp’ cb onoi FoAipioy Gugortp 1 Pag. Gahderpos, oda An oi Abycov, 
It is clear feta see et fallow that Stra shauphe thar Polybius meant the Black Sea ‘and 
the Adriatic by +45 Qatderres. Strabo 417 (Theapompus) « . . xai GAAa co} mona Myer 1S 
Te SUVTETpiicbal ta tehd yy, dod TOU SiplovesSan ipayey Te Mlov ed Orsertan ber ti Nekgeowt, xol +d 
Supes xerrorrekea Gay Ta TmAayH ard tos Spouy, The second half of De Mirab, Aue, tog is 
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explicit about the trade route: diver Gt koi mwa tomer fy ols ave phoov Brooryyomy fis ov 
é&yopas Kowils ywoutims mooAdiogar maps piv Tov &t tod Mdvrov ropa dvapowdereoy to AssPis 
wai Xtor kai @éots, mapa Bi 12 x roo “ASplou rody epevpaimols aupopely. C/- Hesychius, sub 
“inally, the Argonaut story has been taken to indicate the exptence of a Danube— 
Adriatic route. = 
“There is a tendency among recent writers to accept the truth of this legend; ¢.g. 
Semple, The errs of the. Mediterranean Hingis a26; Hennig, Ado 1995, 247, =: | 
by implication, Thalion in AJA 1924,.47—-5. cre was certainly trade over the Pear- 
tree Pass before the fourth century (Wess. Aditt, aus Boinien, UX, rgo4g; Parvan, Dacia, 17), 
but there is. no evidence at all for Greek exploitation of the Damube valley from the Adnate 
end in the sixth and fifth centuries. Tr is possible that the artist who cut the tombstone 
illustrated in Was. Aditi. auy Bomien WT, pl XT had seen sixth-century Greek work. 
But the stele is not sufficienth: well preserved te enable one to acy definitely, Hoernes 
(ibid. TTT, 516) wisely calls it a ‘vorroemischer Grabstein'; of: Gasson, Macrdomua, Thrace 
and Illyria, 402, who says, * fragments of a simply sculptured tombstone indicate influence 


of sixth and fifth century Hellenic art through a Venetic or Etruscan medium. It was 
found at Jezerine, a site which, being in the valley of the Una, a southern tributary of the 
Save, would be most naturally approached over the Peartret Pass. Casson (op. cif. 320) 
says that Greck vases, usually Attic ware of the late fifth century, oocur in the grave) 
here and at Sanskimost, between the rivers Urbas and Una, hut there is no sign of them 
in Sarajevo Museum, where the finds from the graves are displayed, and the references 
to the Bosnian Afitiriiungen that he gives (ITL, 180 and VI, 86) shew that he ts relerring 
to vases that are probably imported, being distinguishable from the local product by the 
fact that they are made on w wheel, but are of extremely crude workmanship for all that. 
Their origin is Italiote; there is not the slightest reason for connecting them with Attica, 
the clay Bein pale yellow and the techmqur immeasurably inferior to that of even the 
most careless Athenian vase-painter, It should be said that the illustration of the speci- 
men from Sanskimost in Milt. VI, 87 is idealised out of all recognition, But among the 
many unecertiinties tht surround this unpleasant piece of pottery, the date cannot be 
mu ed. Jt is obviously later than 4oo, the shape being based on that of the cotyle, 
hut svollen to such an extent as to resemble a modified form of the bell<rater, There 
was a certain amount of Greek trade with the astern end of the Danube as early as the 
sixth century, but the evidence points to the conclusion that it went ip the Sereth valley 
to the north rather than along the Damibe (Parvan, Dacia, 76; a bronze hydria, said to 
be sixti-rentury, in the Slovak Carpathians and terracotta imilations of Greek bronze 
vases at Muhipuszm on the upper Theiss). As faras I know, no Greek object of acth- 
or fifth-ceniury date has been found west of Giurgiu (Parvan, op: cif. p. 77). about 90 
miles west of Odessus, and there doed not seem to have been any early settlement farther 
ip the Danube than Barbosi, at its junction with the Sereth, here is, in fact, a colossal 












hiatus both in time antl space between the Greek objects that reached the Save or Danube 


valley from the Addatic over the Peartree Pass and the ones that came from Istns and 
the Creek cities’ on the Black sea. The archaeological evidence, such us it is, is definitely 
against the view that the Danube was a Greck trade route in the fifth century. 

The supposed feat of the ArSONANS may mot be a stork impossibility; in fact, Henniz 


in Alio 1445, 247, makes out a fair case for the practice of carrying ships overland from 


river 10 river. But in ciew of the lack of evidence for Greek penetration of the middle | 


Danube area at any early period, T am disposed to doubt if any Greek exploit underlay 
the story told by ‘Timagetus of the Argonauts, In the particular case of the suppos 
Danube—Adriatic counexion, there is good reason for Re Tian existence ol any 
'Schleppwee.’ An explanation of the rumour that a branch of the Danube flawed inte 
the iriatic i ready to hand, The coincidence af name between rhe tribe [str (é.g. 
Hecatacus FG. I, fr 50) and the Ister river suggested ihe comexion. Furthermore, the 
Fons Timavus was regarded as the issue of the Danube, or the Save, which rose only 
thirty miles to the east (References in Semple of. cif, p- 30). 

The story of the mountain with the extended view docs tot necessarily indicate the 
existence of an overland cannexton, If there had been one, Greeks might have been 
better informed about the geography of the northern Balkans, and ‘Theopompus | Pseudo- 
Scymnis 370 ff.) would not have ed about an isthmus between the Adnmatic and the 


<) 
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Evixine, I take this belief to be atrong evidence thar by the fourth century few, if any, 
Greeks had penetrated overland from the Biack Sea to the Adriatic | 
This view involves the rejection of the second half of De Mirah. Ane, tog. On this 
passage, Casson (wf. cil. g145) says, ‘This ..., a4 Evans sugeecsts, indicates an old trana- 
tunsular tradi route by way, probably, of the Danie: E is confirmed to a Certain 
extent by the discovery miland at Janjevo, midway between Scutar) and Nish, of silver 
coins.of Paconia and Thasor and of come of they places in. the Prizrend—Djakova region 
which lics one stare nearer Albania on the same route.” He adds in & note that o still Further 
extension of this route is indicated by the discovery of a hoard of silver coins of Dyrrachinm 
in the Sereth valley, The coin finds cannot honestly be said to confirm Pseudo-Anstotle, 
The Paconian coins are found here because it 6 the immediate neighbourhood of Paconia; 
and the Thasian coins in all probability came up the Vardar to Paeonii, not from Pontus: 
or the Adriatic. | 
The story in the De Mirab. dase. does not bear the frie Hl truth. If there was a 
market for Chisn, Thasian and Lesbian pottery on the middle Danube—that is, anywhere 
that could reasonably be reacliied by merchants from the Adriatic also—the natural 
route would be up the Vardar—Morava funnel, the southern part of which was in the 


fourth century rendered all the more attractive by the fact that it lay within the organised 
kingdom of Macedon. If the words * from Pontos’ are dropped, the idea becomes more 
credible, though still sufficiently surprising. It might then refer to the Via Egnatia. 
rr it is probaly ds snene. to reject ee nn sory out sf ees me Downs the come 
At an attempt |. heopampus?) to prove the cuse for an thmus fot the geograp 

of the abeeng AT ba than to ie it fa the interest of credibility, ss jee 

Tac ppagae story of the presence of sherds in the Narenta valley acemed improbable 
to Strabo, and it seems so-still. It is evident from whar Strabo says (/.¢.) that Theopompus 
was interested in proving that the Adriatic and the Black Sea or the Aegean were con- 
nected, and produced his archaeological evidence to make his case more plausible. This 
makes the story suspect, as Theopompus was grinding an axe. [n any case, even if it 
were true, it could hardly indicate an important tourth-century trade route up the Narenta, 
as seeva0, ail. $14, seems to think, because if there had been a trade route, the presence 
of the sherds could be explained naturally, and could not be used as evidence that there 
was a subterrancan connexion between the two seas. If there is any truth in the story 
that there are Chian and Thasian sherds in the Narenia, rt toust indicate an early trade 
route, which had died out by the time that Thespompus wrote. It-is just possible that 
there was an early route up the Narenta, across Bosnia, and down the Morayva—Vardar 
funnel. This mi be be taken to account for the Chian and Thasian sherds, as Chios had. 
a colony or the Thracian coast, Marones (Pseudo-Scymnus 676) which enjoyed no small 
measure.of prosporty in the hitth century. But this route is highly problematical, in view 
of the fact that there isa singular dearth of finds en route (sce Section ITT on the nature 
of trade with the Narenta area illustrated by the archarological evidence). 

There is some evidence for the use in pre-Hellenistic times of the Drin valley route 
from the Adriatic to the Aegean. Tliere is no literary evidence at all, but the existence 
of the Greek settlement at Lissus [see Section IIT), and the discovery of the bronze at 
Gourizi (De Ridder, op, cit. 27), the Attic fragments at Vau y Deyes (Lgolini, op. eit. 35)» 
the bronze Ggurine of a runmng maiden (Brittivh Museum Bice, 10, 208) at Prisrene, 
and finally He ‘Trebemste grayes, mark the vital stages of the route, though the hiatus 
between ‘Trebemite and Prsrend is uncomfortably large. The valley of the Biack Drin 
has eo far remained barren of archaic Greek objects, though the Maenad from Tetovo 
(Glamik chopekog nautiog dndina, 1935, 245) near the sources of the Vardar, is further evidence 
of Greek influence in the neighbourhood. Fresh finds on this route would more likely 
indicate the exploitation of some valuable product near it, ¢.g. silver, than the use of it to 
transport goods from the Adriatic to the Aegean or vice versa direct. [t does not lie 
between two big consuming centres. This is the fundamental objection to belief in any 
overland route from the Aegean to the Adriatic in the archaic period. Local wade from 
either end is likely, transport of goods on a large scale from sea to sea wildly improbable. 
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Avpenors 111, The Adriatir Enterprise of Dionysius of Syracuse. 


The theory that Greek influence in the Adriatic dates only from the fourth century 
is not unconnected with the exagveration of the importance of the work of the first Diony- 
‘sius, A survey of the evidence may help to put his achievement into persp TIVE. | 

The first point to be cleared up must be the identification of the colony mentioned 
in Diodorus XV, 13, 4 and 14,2, Beloch wrote (Gr. Gerh. IIT. (1), 118, note 2); “Es 
wird darum fast allgemein uid mit Recht angenommen, dass bei Diodor statt des urber- 
lieferten Moov (14.4.) oder Alson [14-2.) Issa 2u lesen oder doch zu verstechen ist, Beis 
der Art wie dic Eigennanien in den Handschrifien Diodors misshandelt werden, hat dias 
nicht das-geringete Bedenken, es wacre Pedanterie, wenn wit her am Buchstaben. Kleber 
wollen.’ Since, however, Diodorus is our oily source, we must be very certain @ priori 
of what happened in the Adriatic in the early fourth century before we are entitled to. 
disregard the double occurrence of lambda in the manuscripts. Other things being equal, 
this means Lissa rather than Issa. | 

‘The case for Issa is argued fully by Evans, ino sypplement to the second edition of 
Freeman's History Us Sicily (TV, 220). I attempt to answer his most important points below. 

1.. Diodorus XV, 14omentions the help sent from the Dionysian colony to the Panans. 
lt is argued that this help would come better from Issa than Even Lassus, That is true; 
but it could have come from Lissus. This point resis on the tacit assumption of what 
has yet to he proved—namely, that the colony was meant to control Adriatic. — 
a. “Issa was certainly a Syracusan colony.” This is true, but no one says that it wits 
founded by the tyrant, and not every Syracusan colony in the Adriatic was a Dionysian. 
foundation, Ancona being a case in point (Strabo 241). [is coms are likewise no evidence 
for Dionysian origin. If they are to be dated to the early fourth cen) (Head, ALY, 
end ed., 317), they tell rather against the view, because the tyrant most likely withheld 
the mht of coining from his Sicilian possessions (Holm, op. cit. 11,146). _ | 

a, * Lissus lies too far north to be any use for Diomysius’ enterprise in Epirus.” This 
argument tells with double force against Issa, and is not altogether true of Lissus, as [ try 
to show later. | | | , 

4. ‘Tt is certainly difficult to see with what object Dionysius éould have planted a 
eolény at Lissius at all” His object was that given by Diodorus XV, 19 7év_ ‘loviev -mopov 
.. . bierewtota, discussed below; for the value of the port, of Caesar, B.C. TH, 26. 
For the value of Lissus itself, cf Polybius VIII, ¢5 (the capture of Lissus and Acro- 
lissus leads to collapse of Tilyrian resistance to Philip Vi. 

3, * Issa is the best station from which to control the central Adnatic,’ This: argu-. 
ment is circular; we cannot deduce the colonisation of Isa from hypothetical large 
designs, for which such colonisation would be evidence. 

1 dowbe if Dionysius ever sent a colony to Adria. Theopompus, wrtme not much 
more than a generation after the death of the tyrant, knew the tradition, and did not 
accept it: Tzetzes ad Lyc, 691 GAA’ S Geaqroprey wal GAAgr goal, aro “lovloy “lAAupioy.. . . 
viod "Afploy tol trepi tote 74 tikeyos etigavres Trak Thy Agyopeeny “Adpioy, fv ‘Abplav trepol 
goow ind Alowaicy, TOU mpotipey Tupdnvod ZimeNlos, eriotyven, Cf Etymologicwm Magnum 
"ABorke; td wifhoryes. Aiowiertiog ZimeAlog -rupamves, O¢ trpStzpov fri tf]... “OAvpreidib roAt 
fiericev “ABpiav,. . . dg* fs wal. to méhoyes ‘Abpics xodditar, The last clause is innonsistent 
with the idea that Dionysius founded Adria. Jbid. ‘Atpla: adap Tuppnwvios, loropetrat BE Ore 
Aves Bove kreaBfjvar eal SvouedBz7verAiplo . . , The heading uf the first entry cited shows’ 
that there wae confusion between Adnas the sea ‘and Adria the town, To such confusion, 
based perhaps on a careless reading of sore account of the colony at Lissus on the Adria, the 
tradition. of the Dionysian settlement at Adria is to be attributed. It was really founded 
imere than 106 years before (see Section TIT), There is positive evidence agameat’ the 
view that Dienysius wanted to control the Adrintic. Ancona was founded by fugitives. 
from his rule. The-case of Milnades and the Chersonese is no parallel, as Miltiades was not 
an exile, but had been allowed to stay on in Athens in possession of his kinds and some 
political influence (Herod. VI, 35). } : | 

The factthat he did nor believe that Dionysius took so little interestin the best. harbour 
on the cast coast af Ttaly north of Brindisi caused Beloch (of. of. 11g, note 2), courageously 
atl condistertly, to reject Strabo, Other solutions appear disingenuous (eg CAH VI, 


p. t29).. The choice clearly lies between the rejection of Strabo and the modification of 
the modern theory (hat Dionysiua wanted to control the whole Adriatic. 

There is another minute fragment of evidence in the dame sense. When Philistus 
was banished, he went to the Adriatic (Plutarch, Dion, X1}, Belocix (op. rit. v21) again 
draws the consistent conclusion, ' Philistus wuerde sum Gouvernour yon Adria an der 
Muendung des Padus genannt.’ But this is contrary to all the evidence. Diodorus XV, 
30.3)-uses the word ig and Plutarch fe. Noor qvydems, Why should the exile 
go where the writ of the tyrant ran? In parenthesis, | would add that the evidence 
supposed to connect Philistus and Adria is too weak to merit discussion. 

Dionysius, then, founded Lissus; or sent an eparch to control the fonner in- 
habitants. ‘The fact that the later coins do not exhibit Syracusan affinities indicates that 
his hold. was mot permanent.. Perhaps he maintained a few mercenaries there only. 
His support of the Parians on Hvar (Diodorus XV, 14) may well have been limited 
to the help-sent by the governor of Lissus (XV, 14) who may have acted on personal 
inienive As there Sag? poe ceeaprt have been aps consult the tyrant on 
the propriety of sending help, t ct that the eparch supported Greeks: against 
arbenata is es evidence of the large designs af din tovanr though he may well have 
wished to support Greeks against natives on the coast af [hyria. | 

e Primary aim of the Syracusan colony at. Lissus was the control of the "ldving 
wopes. “To this end he supported the Hyrians of the south, and throwch them was able to 
bring pressure t6 bear on the Epirote Molossians, ‘These [lvrians must have lived inland 
from. the bay of Valona, so their alliance may not have been without effect oi the attitude 
of the Apolloniates. We do not know what measures, if any, he took about Epidamnus: 
Diedorus may be right that Dionysius designed to advice farther in Greece proper: 
but even if he did not, his actions wre amply to be accounted for by desire for the security 
of fis awn possessions in the west, He was moved by the same instinct that prompted 
Hermocrates to urge the Syracusans to meet the Athenians on the straits, and that prompted 
the Italiins 10 prevent the Greeks vetting control of both sides of the Gorfi: Channel 
in the years after the Great War ath led them to retain ancl lortify Saseno afier. 1g20, 
Dionysius was not the last man to.see that contral.of South Fialy must lead to interference 
on the other side of the water. (Diodorus, XV, 19, Atovooy 4 +éiv Evpaxcgicay Topavues 
fyvu keto Tov “ASpioy wéAuy olkigmu toute 8 Pnpacge Giavoouunves thy “fdvied Kakoduavey ope 






Sraneiotat, Ive ov fei tiv “Horgipev tAciv d@epaAr woraokeion kal trdkeis fyn [Ble ele TS 
Suvertal Vavol KoddpWICOTwat. ..,. .) 7 


Appenom IV. The Anctent Namer of the Adnatic Sea, 


The usual view (see ¢.g. Patsch in RE sub Adrias), that 4 "ASpyis in fifth-century 
authors meant the northern end of the Adriatic, will not stand. I[t is irreconcilable 
with three fragments of Heeataeus. Fragment 7) in PAG vav 8! "Awoy “Amvro aah 
‘Exoraios kal onci. . . pelv . . . ray "Atovta apd doripay ele tav "ABpiaw. Fragment 69, 
“ABpol Fives trpes wy “AGpig Takavriveov ttpomeyic Tals MeAlGaviois, 

In both these Hecatacus refers to the southern part of the sca-as. 4 ‘Adpins.. In fr, 61 
he refers to ‘the Liburnians, a tribe near the innermost part of the Adriatic gulf,’ which is 
clearly an impossible usage if the name was limited to the north. (2 ols Hellanicus, 
quoted in Dion, Hal. 1, 28, tei Savin meray tv 7S “lovieg KoA . ss and Heeatacus fr. 49 
‘lerpo! fGvo5 dv tO “lovig KoAme, Which prove that ‘l4ving eddwop was used of rhe north 
end of the sea. Tin the fourth century the ides was unknown to Pseudo-Seylax /27, “The 
Adrias and the lonius are the same," and 14, ‘A-harbour . . . at the mouth of the Adras 
or the lonian gulf’) and Isocrates (V. 21), 

1 believe that the true view is that the south of the sea was originally called Ceraunian, 

liaps early in the seventh century; the next name was the Gull af Crones andl Rhea, 
but I doubt if this was ever widely wed. ‘The name Ionian Gulf may have been in use 
as early ay the others, but was certainly currem late in the sixth and daring the fifth 
century, The wae af the mame Adrias, which was quite interchangeable with, Lonios, 
was certainly not earlier than the sixth century. In the fourth century the two names were 
both current, though attempts were made to use them in a different way, These attempts 
were unsuncessfial. 

This hypothesis covers all the evidenre, and is irreconcilable with none of it. 





EEK INFLUENCE IN THE ADRIATIC 


The evidence for the tame Cerautia ip weak (Schol. Ap, Rhod. PV, 984), bur it & 
highly probable a pron that the Greeks would call the southern part of the Adriatic alter 
the mountains thar are the feature of tlie castern coast of the entrance of the gulf. It 
is not $0 easy to see why the sea was known as the Gulf of Rhea and Crone, but the 
usage is attested by Aeschylus, Prometheus $35, which shows that itis as old ns the firet half of 
the filth century. Tt reoccurs in ‘Teetzea ad Lyc. 651. The legend seems to have been 
the communi pr ty ofmany Greek cities, of Tonians, Cretans and Arcadians [references 
in Roscher, sub Rhea), and there is no means of telling why the story was loculised on the 
Adnatic, No clue has survived, There has licen a certain amount of discussion as to 
the origin of the name Tonios, which first occurs in Hecatacus. The idea that the sea 
was called [ontas owing to the activity of lonians (see ee. H. Treidler in Alio, 1929, 86 ff) is 
unacceptable. because the influence of Tonians in the sea, despite the efforts of Phorabaie 
and perhaps Parians, was het comparable to that of Dorians, Corinthians or Triopians or 
Aeginetans. Finds of East Greek objects are surprisingly rare and heavily outnumbered 
by finds of Corinthian. IT accept the statement of Aeschylus, Prometheus 858, that the sea 
was called after the nymph or goddess To, and would suggest the following explanation, 
Without entering into * discussion of the place of lo among the Olympians, | SuERCH that 
lo was a local oymph of Epirus, For she was the daughter of Imachus (Aeschylus, Prom. 
580, tit. dertpotivirroy ati A tis ‘Ivoyeles), a river, of which Greeks in the fifth century 
thought as coming off Pindus, Mount Lacmon (Hecaterus FHG tr, 71, 478 to aired 
ToT TOU tol Adxpow pAAAoy Be sol aired pigeu téy ve “lvayeu fely dls “Apiyos trots vorou 
wal viv "Aravre wees tomépav sis roy "ABpicry) . . 

This is the country of flocks; sheep, cows and shepherds, and it was so (Hes. fr. go) 


in Hesod's time. | : 
fav Tig “EXAorrin TroAuaiics 15" edAgiucoy, 
devel uApotct xe) lAirdéeco Poeoan 








Another piece of evidence in the same sense is furnished by Photius: '"Péss move ; 
& Baorrspes f Sti wal "ASpias Kodetra: dod roU elofadAovros morapad 'ASpiou. This illustrates 
the connexion between the Adriatic-and cows. Pindar, Nem, TV, 53 may be conscious 
word play; the fink between cows antl Dodona and the Lonian sea is definitely suggested : 
Bouferal Téh meds Efoyeor kotdnatwro Awiavatey dpyouevol wpog “loviow qdpou_, From 
Deodona Io wandered ap the lonian sea. Her route was down the Vijosé and the Diiryno, 
the path by which the Vachs drive their flocks from the uplands of Metzovo, the summer 
pastures on.Lacmon, to the hills of Berat and Malakastra.. It is probable that the Epirote 
shepherds of the seventh century did the same. If they met the Euboeana, who came 
from an island which according to the oldest tradition owed its namic to To | Hes. fr. 47), 
the identification of the Epirote goddess of the pasturing people with To, and the naming 
of the sea alter a characteristic of the best known part of ats coast, follows fairly naturally, 
‘The name spread northwards from the grazmg country and had reachind. Istria ly 
Heecatucus’ day (fr. ao). | | | 
It is likely that the name Adrias is native Imlian, not Greek; it reoccurs mland m 
Picenum. It was: perhaps from the ver Adrias (Hecataeus, fr, 58) that the pioneers 
transferred the name to the sea. ‘This view is supported by two poor authorities (Theo- 
pompus 440; Photius /¢.), and, more cogently, by the fact that, as the name had spread 
as far south as Epidammus by the end ot the axth century (Heeatacus, fr. 69 and 71), it 
can hardly have been taken from the town, which only began to be important about the same 
time. It is natural to suppose that bath city aud sen were named! alter the river, the most 
striking feature of the north end of the pull In the same way, Spina may have been 
named after the river on which it stood. As the importance of the city Adria grew during 
the fifth century, the Adria root brgan to suggest the city rather than the sea, as is clear 
from Hippolytus 736. ‘This means that the [enios name was more general i thie filth 
century. In ihe fourth, both names were current (cf. Pscudo-Scylax 14 and 27, Isocrates 
V, 21) but an‘attempt was mude 10 systematise the matter ‘by fimiting the Adria name 
to the north and calling the rest the lonian sea. This may have been the work al Theo- 
Ron (of. Strabo 317). The idea gained a measure of support, as from the sources of 
seudo-Scymons 369 and Dionysius the Perihegete qto, but bled 19 Take any impression 
on most later writers; «.g. Polybius and Appian ose both forme indifferently. 
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RED FIGURE CUPS WITH INCISED AND 
STAMPED DECORATION I 


[PLATES XI, Xl, xm1.] 


AMONG the simpler and cheaper types of pottery In common use in the 
fifth century B.c: and later, one of the most attractive is the black-glaze 
ware decorated with incised and stamped patterns. A certam quantity 
of this has been found in undisturbed single burials or in other contexts 
which provide external evidence for its dating and development, notably 
in Sicily and South Russia, at Rhitsona in Boeotia and more recently in the 
Agora at Athens’ Further and still more reliable evidence is to be found in 
the series of vases, mainly cups, in which similar incised or stamped patterns 
are found combined on one and the same pot with red-figure painting. 
The use of incision and stamping in the interior of the cups instead of the 
norma! painted medallion no doubt made for clieapness, and the red-figure 
work is never of a very high standard. Nevertheless, some of the fifth- 
century examples have sufficient merit to be looked at for their own sake, 
while the combination of the two styles gives a useful equation. 

J propose to deal here with a series of twenty-five kylikes standing on a 
low rmg foot? Inside, instead of the usual rec- fieure medallion, there is 
an incised pattern done with ruler and compasses andl sometimes accom- 











P'The toot recet ancl the hilleat g~ublication of 
ware of this type is Mise Talcott’: Ani Slack-gfacal 
Stamped Ware, Hesperia, 1V,.477 | 

E’For phvtogranhd (ecume of them supplied many 
years aco) and for perosion to publish them [ am 
much todebted to presen) or past directors of the 
following Musrime—Athens, Basel, Bovten, Bowdoin 
College, British Museum, Florence, Leningrad, 
Louvre, Naples, New Work, and the Oreverrenchache 
Mireur, Viruna | bave © thank Profesor Van 

jas—VoL LVI 


Buren for mot valuable help io obtaining plotograplis 
in Tialy. lise ‘Talcott haa moet kindly given poe much 
Gioia wel lie supplied the photographs for 
Figotzand PLEX, 4. J am particularly indebed to 
Sie nor Michele Jutta formort kindlyciving me faecilides 
for working in his collecoon ar Ruve and for allowing 
me (0 puiidish pliotagrapis of his yaad, Above all, 
I should like to record iIny warm thanks te Professor 
Beazley for fie mo generous help: in particular 
l owe entisely to him toy knteledge of poe. 6 and 16, 
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panied by stamped motives. The cups are broad and shallow, with an 
average diameter of roughly a-20 metre. Inside there is a rim to a depth 
of about 0-63 metre; three examples only (nos. 2, 4, and 13) have a corre- 
sponding rim on the outside, The vases are arranged in groups according 
to the character of the incised decoration. 

The first two have an cight-rayed star placed over a large rosette with 
sixteen. petals, the whole being set over croups of concentric circles. 


(t) Pars, Louvre, Ges, Potter Pastes Anitques, rd series, pl..i5q (side A). A. Boar 
lacing youth armed with sword and spear. 4. Similar, with positions reversed, the youth 
now armed with stone and club, Pl, X41, 1. Int, Fig. 2 

(2) London, British Museum Erez. Beazley 4F p. 928, Karlsruhe Painter no. 32. 
A. Standing king and ruming woman, PL XI, 2. B. Man pursuing queen. In. Fig’ 3. 
| \3) Syracuse 29640, from Camarina. Fragment, Ora Mondnt SIV, 919, fig, rod: 
Beagicey AP 420, Amymine Painter mo. 14. Women advancing with shield and specu, 
Int. Part of the outer edge ofa pattern similar to that af 1. and-4. 


The following have stars with a larger number of rays more closely set, 
and the mitroduction of little arcs, first round the inner side [¢.g. Fig. 4) 
and then on both sides (¢.9. Fig. 8) of an inner group of concentric circles, 
produces the effect of a double rosette. To this double rosette the star 
ultimately becomes subordinate, 


\4) Naples 2608 [Heydemann). A.M 1928, Beil, Vo 9: Heydemann, Muniristinke 
Vasenbilder aus Unteritain, Taf. No. 3a and b. A: Goat facing crawfing siien. B. Crawling 
silen facing bull Int, Fig. 4. 

(5).-Leningrad, Hermitage 2262. ALM iq28, Beil..V, 2.. A and B. Silen pursuing 
maenad. Int. Fig. 5. | 

(6) Basel, Historisches Museum i921. 976. A and B: Bearded horseman to feft 
Msare ehiton and cuirass and holding his spear in his right hand poised at shoulder 
evel. Int. Fig. 6. 

(7) Naples 2625 (Hevdemann). A and B Youthful horseman to lefi wearing a 
chlamys and with a petases hanging from his neck. He holds his spear at rest in his left 
hand; rather encumbered with his cloak. Int... Fig. 7, 

(8) Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 19. 204. Chakey: Geometry af Greek Vases, p. 208. 
A. Similar to preceding, but the horseman faces right and holds his spear in his fight 
hand well drawn back, low and ready to thrust; he has no petasos: B. Bearded horse- 
man in chlanys, petasos and leggings; he holds his spear poised at shoulder level Int. 
Fig. 8. 

(9) London, British Museum E125. A. Silen with kantharos and thyrsos reais on ani 
ivy-covered hillock leaning against a wine-jar; before him stands a lyre-player; behind 
her aires. Pl XI, 5. B. Maenad with thyrse retreating before a capering alen. Pl. X1, 4. 
Int. Fig, a. 


In the three following the tiny central rosette which was present in 1 
and 5 has developed into a more important member with a small star of its 
own, the whole pattern now resembling a triple rosette. 


(fo) Bowdoin College A. Youthful horseman in chlamys and petasos to left, his spear 
in his right hand, poised to theow, Fig. 1. B. Similar, but the spear is held at rest ini 
the Jefi hand os on mo. 7. Int. Fig. 10. | | 

(tt) Florence 9968. Avand B. Two youths in himatia, one witha staff, Int. Fig. 11, 
= (12) Florence 3925. A and B. Two youths in himatia, one with a-staff. Int. 
Pig. t2.. 


The last example of this group is odd in having a rosette of two distinct 
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zones in each of which are short squat rays which do nor pass beyond their 
OWT zone. 

(rg) Florence 9928. A. Combat of two warriors each with a sonke as shield-device- 
B, Combat between a -youth wearing chlamys and pilos and armed with a spear, his 
chlamys serving as a shield, and 4 bearded man im short chiton and chlamys and armed. 
with sword and spear. Int. Fig, 4. 

When one examines the cups as a whole, taking into consideration 
the rf. decoration, both figures and ornament, and details such as the 
circles on the base and the make of the footring, it will be seen that the 
thirteen form a fairly homogeneous class, but that it subdivides into two 
groups which ae in the main with the division according to the 
incised patterns, Of! the first small group of three cups with stars of widely 
pa rays, the London cup (2) is the work of the Karlsruhe Pamter * and 
the fragment from Camarina (3) is by the Amymone Painter. The 
Louvre cup (1), though not by either of these painters, belongs to the same 
period. ‘The last cup (#3), which was placed by itself because ofits peculiar 
incised rosette, goes with the Louvre cup, though not necessarily painted 
bythe same hand. In the handle ornament these last two vases haye com- 
mon features which differ from the normal (including the absence of the 
lotus), the figures are not dissimilar in style, and the decoration of the bases 
is identical, both REVING 82 usually narrow moulded ring. 

Nos. 4 to 12 cam be regarded as a single group, since their incised 
decoration is of the same general type, whether the rosette is double or 
triple. In red-figure decoration also they stand together. “The Hermitage 
cup (5) and the Naples cup with the silen and goat (4) have been attributed 
by Miss Peredolski to the Sotades Painter. They certainly belong to the 
Sotadean school. The group of horseman kylikes (6, 7, 8, 10), all by one 
hand, are also in the a as tradition. The two Florence cups with 
youths (t+ anc 12) are not far trom the horseman kylikes m their painted 
decoration, Itshould be noted that the decoration underneath the Florence 
cups is different from the normal, the slightly concave black moulded 
ring which is present on all the other cups of the group (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10) 
being replaced by one that is broad and cushiony. Nevertheless the incised 
patterns inside the Bowdom horseman cup and Florence 3968 (Figs. 10 
and 11) are as near to duplicating one another as any we haye, thus con- 
firming the inypression of kinship made by the red-figure scenes. 

This group of thirteen cups with star patterns inside is therefore to be 
dated in the period of the Karlsruhe and Amymone Painters and of the 
Sotades Pamter—that is to say, about the middle of the filth century. 
There is great varicty in the incised designs, which shew @ progressive 
development of the ray pattern from the simple star of nos. 1 to 9 (Figs. 
2 and 4) to the tongue rosette with the star still present, but playing a very 
subordinate réle, that we see on 8 and 4 (Figs. Band gq). But this need not 
indicate the lapse of more than a few years, In this carly and experimental 
stage of incising development would be rapid. The latest vase of the group 
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is probably the British Museum cup with the resting silen (9), where the 
incised pattern has developed almost completely mto the tongue rosette 
which biter becomes stereotyped. But though the painted ornament 
seems to he one stage later than that of the horseman kylikes, this yase 
too seems not to be far from the Sotadean tradition. It is probable that 
the whole “ star" group can be covered by about fifteen years—say 455 
to 440 B.C. 


In the remaining examples the star element is not present. We have 
now a group of nine cups with rosettes of the type anticipated in no, 9 
(Fig. 9), ie. a central rosette surrounded by one or two zones of tongues. 
The central member may consist of a sifiall zone of tongues placed round 
an enrpty circle asin Fig. 14, or it may take the form of a genuine rosette 
with petals radiating from a central point, as in the central pare of Fig. 17." 
The average diameter of the cups is berwecn 0-18 and o-1g metre. 


(14) New York, Metropolitan Museum iy.2g0.r04. A. Paidotribes facing athlete 
with strigil; hanging up behind the paidotribests an aryballos, Pl. XT, 4. B. Two-athletes 
with strigils standing between a pair of stelai. Int, Two zones of tongues with an 
emply zone between, Fig, 14. | 

(15) Ruvo, Jatta-a25.. A. Nike holds out a wreath to an athlete with a long staff 
fortwo staves?): on the nght bangs an aryballos, Pl; X12, B. Sunilar, but there is.a 
stele between the figures and no aryballos. Int. As t4 (Fig. 14). 


(16) Ruvo, Jatea itoo, A. Two youths in himatia, the right-hand. figure holding 


astripil, B. Similar, but the lefi-hand youth has a staff and there is no strgil- Int, As 
rand 15-except that the central rosette ts of the type shown im Fig. 17- 

(i7) Ruvo, fatter i¢g90, A. Combat of warrior and Amazon armed with sword and 
shield, a All, 3. B. jeser ne armed with bow shoots at youth who attecks her with a 
spear; he wears chiton and pilos and uses a cloak (or skin?) as a shield, Pl. XII, 4. Int. 
As tg except that there ure three zones of tongues and no coke zone. | 

(1) Gasser) Corpus Christi College. FHS 1922, pl. ATT, bibliography p.. 250, 
A. Apollo, bead of Orpheus uttering oracles, youth with tablets taking them down  &H. 
Two Muses, one with taenia, one with lyre.” Int. Central rosette and one zone of 
tongues, 1c. as Fig. 15 omitting the zone of stamps, 


In the four following cups stamped patterns are introduced. 
(tg) Ruvo, Jatta ta46. For Me meee sce Jatta, Catalogo, p. 640. A, Poseidon 


pursuing Amymone, PL X11, 1. B. Poseidon throsting his trident into a tall ivy-covered 
rock to get water for Armymone, PI. XII, 2. tnt. Between the central rosette and outer 


vane of tongues is a zone of stamps—outside, small ovules, and within them thirty-two 
stamped palmeties resting se a row of circles rather inaccurately made by using a. 
scmicircniar stamp intended tor making the curved tips of tongues, Fig, 15- 

(20) Ruvo, fatta 1158; Minervini, Bull. Arch. Nap. new series, ¥.179 17,, pl. £2, 10, 2- 
A. A woman hams a wreath to 2 pugilist. Bo Athlete with halteres faces trainer. Tint. 
As Fig. 05, but in the middle zone there are thirty-one palmettes standing separately 
without the connecting circles and without the ovules. 

(21) Ruvo, Jatta 1300, A, Two athletes cach holding a strigil; in the field between 
ther an arvballos.* BB. Atlhilete facing youth in limation who hands him a wreath. Int. 
As preceding, bur the middle zone contains twenty-one stamped palmettes linked ly arcs. 

(oz) Paris, Louvre Gogt. -Pottier Fase: Antiqwy, 111, pl. 15g. A. Bald bearded man 

urEnitig wornn ; behind him in the field a rourul Gbject.. BE. Youth pursuing WOMTLIEL. 
int. Fig. 16. 

 Uiniorninately Fiz. 67 doe cotclearly shew the Fig. 6, a0. 98 
cénire of the rosette. The petali converge on ao © Described by Jatta Calaioge p. bag; ox a bail with 
ecntral point much o those of Meipete IV, 484, which the youth on the right is playing. 
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In the nine cups just listed we have nothing like the originality that 
characterised the designs of the earlier group. The pattern has settled down 
to @ mere rosette of tongues, occasionally enlivened by a middle zone of 
stamped palmettes. The only cup which shews a pattern of any interest 
is the Ruyo Amymone cup, which has im its middle zone both ovules and 
palmettes, and i unique, as far as my knowledge gocs, in making the 
palmettes rest on circles, instead of linking them by the familiar arcs. On 
the whole the patterns are dull, the craftsman has given up experimenting 
and is bored, and the stamp, so easily settee is ousting the more 
laborious method of incision. | i 

From the poimt of view of the painted decoration the most interesting 
group is again the Ruvo Amymone cup with two others from the same hand, 
the Corpus Orpheus cup and the Ruvo cup with athletes (19, 18, 20). 
One cannot take very seriously these pretty little people with their dis- 
armingly childish proportions, and, though the execution is careless, the 
pictures have considerable charm. Their style would seem to date them 
about the middle of the last quarter of the fifth century. ‘To the same 
period belong a pair of cups in a different style: the New York cup (1 4) 
and Ruvo 325 (15), both by the same hand, The others (16, 17, 21, 22) 
are very poor, All fall within the last quarter of the century, the Ruvo 
cup with combat of Greek and Amazon (17) near the beginning of that 
period, and the Louvre cup (22) right at the end. | 

Between these two well-marked groups, that of the middle of the 

century and that of the last quarter, there is a gap of something like twenty 
years, There is no transitional group to carry on from one to the other. 
erhaps the mixed style went temporarily out of fashion. There are, 
however, three tolated examples, all differmg in some respects from the 
normal, which fall within this intervening period and help te bridge 
the gap, 

29) Ruvo, Jaun r2so.. Av Two youths with sticks advancing rapidly in opposite 
direeiiene Apparently they have just passe each other. One heels a konte which the 
other seems to have filled from his jug in passing, Pl. XU, 3, Bo Two similar figures; one 
holds out his jug to pour into the koryle held by the other, Int. Two zones ‘of tongues 
surrounding a rosette of the type seen on Fig. 17. | 

This. cup is of a different make from those hitherto listed, The fabric is thinner 
and the general appearance more metallic. The foot ring i¢ thin and black all over, 
the base moulded and all black except a reserved band round the edge. The handles 
are thinner than normal, black all round, and there is no space left reserved beneath 
them, a is normally the cuse, There are palinettes instead of tendrils and lotus on each 
side of the handles. 

The closest parallels forour vase are to be found among theworks of the Euaion Painter. 
The subject, the short cloaks worn loosely over the arms, the treatment of hair and of 
anatomical details can all be paralleled in vases.from his hand. ‘The handle ornament 
ia very like his, with the addition of am extra spiral on each side, and with the difference 
that the central leaf of the aide palmettes ts veined and cuts throwgh the-surrounding 
tendril. I suggest that our cup was made by a pupil of the Euaion Painter? working 
about 440 8.6. of a little Later, 

(24) Athens 1573, Collignom ond Couve, 1217, pl. XLIV, A. In the centre a woman 





?. Professur Bearley confirnwithis, He tells thot New York, num. 2 and 9, AP $60, 
bis by (he same hand as cupein the Vaticon und m 
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closely wrapped in a himetion has risen from her ¢hair and holds out Wer land towards an 
Eros who has just taken a small object froma jewel-case open in his hand, tera ring, 
as her finger is extended; behind her chair another Eros holds out a wreath, Pl. NIT, 4: 
BL Lower part of draped woman seated on a rock, upper part missing; in front of her a 
flymy Eros holds out a wreath; behind her is another fying Eros, Jus hands and part of 
fous arms missing, Int. Between-a central rosette and outer zone of tongucs-a zone of 
twenty inked palmettes, Fig, 17. | 

Like the last this cup has a thin light footring aml handles black all over, The 
motlded base ts entirely black Jt lus already been dated by Miss Talcott aliout 
430 8.c.* . a 

-‘25) Naples, Heydemann g642.. A. Apollo with lyre holds out phiale to Artemis who 
stants facing him with an oenochoe; between them. a fawn B. Demeter with a torch in 
each hand faces Persephone, who holds a sceptre in her left. Int. A circle of stamped 
ovules with ivy leaves and clusters of berries springing from it, Fig- 18. 
‘There is no handle ormaniet, and the whole of the vase, including base and footring, 
is black, except for the figures and the reserved ground line. The vase is a good one, 
but in poor condition. Professor Beazley tells me it is probably by the Calliope Painter, 
who was working about 440-420 B.t. | 


Three fragments remain to. be mentioned, though they do not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the series dealt with here. The incised pattern ts confimed to a simple zone 
surrounding a ri. medalhon in the inde of the cup. Two shew part of a medallion with 
a syMpouunl, around tt a-zone of incised tongues: one & in Syracuse, from Camurina, 
shewing on the leg of a rable and a little drapery; the other ts from the Agora at 
Athens.” ‘The third, also from the Agora, has a dancing Eros: a medallion bordered 
by incised eges set enchwise, dated by Miss Talcott about 490 8.c. 


A mere two dozen cups provide scanty material from which to deduce 
the lines of development of a style through the course of half a century. 
Such evidence as they offer may perhaps warrant the following conclusions. 
The practice of incising patterns mstead of painting figure medallions inside 
rf. cups started a litile before the middle of the hfth century. The pattern 
took the form of a star-rosette drawn and ornamented as fancy dictated. 
The experimental use of tiny arcs at the base of the star rays and fringing the 
circles that intersect them produced patterns analogous to the simple tongue 
pattern that was already familiaron metal work. By about 440 the rosette 
of simple tongues was adopted, and the star element temppeated (no. g, the 
latest example Of the star, and no, 2g, the earliest of the tongue rosettes). 
By about 430 we have the first appearance of stamped motives among the 
tongues (no. 24), In the last quarter of the century we find a monotonous 
series of tongue rosettes, the tongnes long and narrow and otten very care- 
lessly mace, and sometimes accompanied by a zone of stamped palmettes. 
There is no example of a rl-stemiless kylix with an incised rosette later than 
the end of the century, The cup-kotylai with stamped patterns, which 
beginin the last quarter of the fifth century and continue some way into the 
fourth, will be dealt within a later paper. 

It remaims to be seen whether these conclusions will be confirmed 
when a complete study is:made of the plain black ware with this type of 
decoration. I do not know whether there are any plain black kylikes with 
mcisions earlier than the earliest of the rf incised ewps. It is true that Miss 
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Taleott for her earliest fragment (no. 95, Hesperia, [V, 462, fig. 5) sueeests 
the possibility of a date bette 450. T chould be inclined rather to Sanit 
a little later. ‘The star-rosette which is characteristic of the beginning of 
the style on tf, vases is certainly rare on black ware. I know of only two 
examples, a very small number to set against the thirteen rf specimens, 
They are both in Syracuse, one of them published in MonAnt XIV, gig,. 
fig. 117. Both come from the cemetery of Passo Marinaro, Camarina, 
which does not appear to have been used carlier than the resettlement 
of Camarina in 461. It also contains yery few vases belonging to the 
period 461-450." This accords well with our mid-fifth century dating for 
this pattern on rec-ligure ware. | 

But though star peat are unusual on black kylikes, tongue rosettes 
are very common, Isolated examples have been found scattered all over 
the Greek world from South Russia to Southern France, and they have been 
found in some quantity m Orsi’s excavations ar Camarima and in the Agora 
ar Athens. Many of these shew more interesting and richer patterns than 
those found on the rf. cups. Where the stamped and incised pattern was 
the only decoration of the vase, the maker took more interest in it than when 
it was merely subsicliary ornament on a painted vase.. This is true also of 
the rather unusual ivy pattern that we have on the Naples cup with Apollo 
and Artemis (25; lig. 18). There are two examples of a similar ivy wreath 
om black cups,™ one in the British Museum and one (fig, 19) in Vienna, 
On both of these the patterns are more elaborate than on our cup and the 
work is finer; the bernes are marked with incisions and the ivy leaves veined. 
The Naples cup is a poor and sketchy piece of work compared with them. 
The corresponslins superiority of the rosette and tongue pattern on black 
cups is well seen by comparing the Agora cxamples figured in Hesperia IV, 
482-483, with ours. ‘There we have the incised rosette and tongue pattern, 
or separate elements of it, combined with stamped palmettes and eggs ina 
number of different ways, Our plain tongue rosette, unembellished with 
stamps, appears much less frequently among the Agora finds. 

Another interesting point emerges from a comparison of the Agora 
material with ours. T have shewn that in the red-figure series as we have 
it there is a well-represented mid-fifth-century sroup anda fairly numerous 
group from the last quarter of the century, but that there is a gap in the 
sided husecer sat the century to which period we can assion only three 
isolated cups. But the decade 440 vo 490 ts precisely the period which Miss 
Talcott regards as the time of great prosperity of the impressed style.“ 
Our mid-tifch-century type—the star rosette—does not occur there, and 
that of the last quarter (our nos. 14 to 22) is represented by only one 
example (too; fig. 5, p. 402), while for the third quarter of the century the 
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Agora material is abundant.” It seems strange that the rf. pamiters should 
abandon the practice just when it attamed the height of its popularity, and 
return fo it when it began to decline. Possibly it was a question of taste. 
They may have felt that the exuberant and crowded patterns of the day 
were inappropriate to the comparatively austere style of the red-figure 
work, They adopted them again at a period when impressed patterns 
had lost their exuberance and red figure its austerity. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SICILY AND 
MAGNA GRAECIA 


REVIEWING the recent archaeological discoveries in the areas: where 
the ancient Greek colonies of Italy flourished, I shall divide them, so as.to 
facilitate the finding of the places on the modern map, according to the 
present Italian regions. These correspond more or less to the old Roman 
divisions, excepting Lucania, the western part of which (Paestum, Velia) 
now belongs to Campania. 

SICILY 


Sicily suffered a great loss last year in the death of Paolo Orsi, to whom 
we owe the revelation of Siculan civilisation and an incalculable number 
‘of discoveries in the Greck centres of the island and of Magna Graecia,* 
After his death lack of funds interrupted the work he had so happily initiated 
of berating the temple of Apollo m Ortygia. Of this old Sicilian temple 
(seventh century 8.c.) there was brought to light during 1933-34, by the 
demolition of the sixteenth-century Spanish barracks, the southern wall 
of the cella, still 6 and 7 m, high, and built with orthostates. 

Amongst the accidental discoveries made during the last two years in 
Syracuse im the course of road-making and house-building, the most 
important remains found are those of a complicated thermal edifice, which 
the superintendent, Prof. Cultrera, thinks can be identified with the 
Daphne baths where in the year 668 the Emperor Constantius TI was 
killed. In the vicinity, in fact, the Byzantine ring with enamel decoration, 
now in Palermo and attributed to that Emperor, was found. 

West of Syracuse, at the foot of Mount Saraceno near Ravanusa, 
where some ruins were visible (VS¢ 1928), Prof. Mingazzini undertook a 
short campaign [during July 1935), following the discovery of blocks 
with ‘stucco and polychrome decoration. The excavation is bringing to 
light other similar blocks, but not the edifice to which they belonged, 
as the material hac been utilised in the building of a tower of the city 
wall. The blocks, which judging by the decoration Prof. Mingazzini, to 
whom I owe this information, ascribes to the middle of the fourth century 
B.G., must have belonged to a small fineral shrine; the architrave is 
2m.in length. The triglyphs are bluc, the spaces between the mvotuli 
red: on the bend of the sima there is a frieze of palmettes and lotus flowers 
between a Lesbian kymation on the top and Doric moulding, underneath: 
all with blue, red, and brown colouring. A fovertpopnSdy inscription 
mentioning a certain Zéxev in letters of the first half of the fifth century B.c. 
has also been discovered. The block with the inscription is of local sand- 
stone, like others found, which proves that the city, the name of which 

" Bias vast work has been studied in. the volume = Cafadrin a fa Lacan, Rota, ryg5i Wit the nagioeala 
Pirate Ore, prubblintved sy the Arvhicie ctarico per ls bilinerants of the great archaeologist, 
zit 
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we do not know, was Greek. A stairway in the rock has also been un- 
earthed; it reaches a spring like the one that goes to the Perseia spring at 
Mycenac and the Klepsydra one at Athens. Lastly a small sacred edifice 
has been discovered (15 x 8 m.), and in the interior little terra-cotta heads. 
Given its orientation, it is more probably a treasure than a temple; the 
excavation is not yet completed, | 

Continuing to the west, at Palma Montechiaro, near a spring of water, 
an accidental discovery of great Importance was made in 1934: a sacred 
favissa containing archaic material of the sixth century B.c., pottery, terra- 
cottas, and, most interesting of all, three wooden statuettes of angular 
primitive type, well-preserved xeana. The material, now in the Syracuse 
Museum, awaits publication. At Agrigentum (where the temple of Hera 
and its altar, the temple of Concord, and the group of monuments round 
San Biagio, which was in danger of sliding downhill, have been duly 
consolidated), during the summer of 1934. a brief campaign on the area of 
the temple of Jupiter was conducted by Prof. Cultrera. It brought to 
light the foundations (all that now exists) of the great altar and the remains 
of the two Telamones, found én sit in correspondence to the second and third 
intercolumniation respectively near the south-east angle of the gigantic 
edifice. 

An accidental discovery at Agrigentum is of a hypogeum near 5, 
Nicola, almost square in shape and measuring 400 sq. m., with its ceiling 
supported by forty-nine pilasters cut out in the rock. _ 

Excavations have also been made during 1995 at Selinus. A large 
area of the Acropolis north of temple D has been uncovered, together with 
a long stretch of the second transversal road. But Prof. Cultrera thinks 
that for profitable results it would be necessary to raise at least part of 
the enormous quantity of column-drums and of entablature fragments 
heaped together along the north side of temple D, which obstructs the 
avenues of research. 

Not far from Selinus, at Torre Bigini, during the making of a new 
aqueduct a long stretch of the ancient one of Selinunte was discovered, of 
beautiful structure in big square blocks, ending in the large circular 
basin illustrated years ago by Prof. Salinas.* Unfortunately a part of 
this Interesting construction was. destroyed by the makers of the new 
aqueduct. In the same area two Siculan tombs were discovered; one 
formed of three chambers opening out of one another, the last one measur- 
ing 2-10 % 250m. and 2m. high; the second one with a central vestibule 
and three chambers; this discovery will shortly be published by Prof. 
Mingazzini. 

Near Marsala in the * Stagnone,” the rudimentary port. of departure 
for Motya (where Mr. Whitaker, as is well known, has a museum of Punic 
material), a large torso more than life size (Fig. 1) was brought to shore, 
headless and the lower part of the legs missing. The head was bearded. 
The marine deposit, in some parts 8 cm. thick, has partly spoiled the 
perizoma in front, and the left fist, which is closed before the breast. The 
plain fusion of three elements (Egyptian perizoma, Assyrian beard and 
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Greek muscular treatment of the nude and of the folds of the perizoma) 
confirms what the place of discovery suggests—that it is a Phoenician work, 
one of the very rare pieces of Phoenician sculpture found our of Cyprus. 
Prof, Mingazzini ascriles it to the first halfof the fifth century 8.c,, although 
the rigid pose might suggest an earlier age. This characteristic can, how- 
ever, be explained by the hieratic attitude of a statue of a divinity. It 15 
nowin the Museum of Palermo. 





Fm. 2=.—Esys: £NTRANCH TU TH SANCTUARY 
Fin. 1.—Mamacas: Poosmgan TORS, AMEA WITH THE NORMAN CASTLE. 


North of Marsala, at Eryx, two campaigns of excavations have been 
carried on during the last years by Prof, Marconi and Prof. Cultrera, who 
has recently described them4 The temple of Aphrodite Erycina on the 
extreme oriental edge of Mount Eryx {now Mount San Giutiano, one of 
the most picturesque Places in Sicily}, was surrounded in ancient days 
by great fame. According to Diodorus (IV, 83), despite continual 
change of ownership it never ceased to be the object of attention antl 
development. To-day its temenos is dominated by the Norman castle 
(Fig. 2). The few but massive remams of the ancient walls, partly 
utilised by the mediaeval constructions, support the local tradinon of a 
deliberate destruction of the temple aé tmis fundamentis. Belore the excava- 
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tions, In addition to these walls, especially those close to the rock on the 
north-western side, probably belonging to the Punic period, and some 
fragments scattered amongst the ruins of the castle (blocks, drums of 
columns, a triglyph), we knew the so-called Wall of Daedalus (7 m. long and 
4°50 m, high), a large circular bell-shaped pit 6 m. deep at the oriental 
extremity of the temenos, known by the name of Aphrodite's Well (Fig..3 A), 
and two smaller pits at the opposite enc. ‘The first one, judging by the 
plastering of the walls and bottom, must have been a real well, the two 
smaller anes probably served, as is still the custom in Sicily, as stores of 
corn, ¢te. 

The first campaign was carried on in the immediate vicinity of the 
castle and around the so-called Well of Aphrodite.. In the first area above 
the wall of Daedalus looking south a room of rhomboid form was dis- 
covered (Fig. 3 8), and attached to the north-east wall of the castle, near 
the present chapel, remains of ancient walls. The buildings brought to 
light on the east and south-east edge of Aphrodite’s Well are more im- 
portant (Fig. gc), The walls are almost without mortar, made of small 
uneven stones, put together with poor mud. The lack of any special 
characteristics makes it difficult to assign a date. The largest wing con- 
tains three rooms, the central one being the largest and containing smaller 
subdivisions. "The wing on the east side (Fig. 3 c) has an irregular polygonal 
shape, with a maximum length of 17 m. Ar its north-west angle other 
small internal walls form a little room with the remains of a mosaic pave- 
ment in red, white and black squares. 

The material discovered in these excavations is also very fragmentary. 
The numerous upheavals which the area has undergone make it difficult 
to assign a date, The mixture of the material found in the earth which 
filled the central room of the south wing is typical: * two fragments of 
vases of prehistoric fabric, a fragment of a vase of the geometrical style, 
another in the Corinthian style, a fragment of a vase with black figures, a 
few fragments of pottery with red figures, fragments of skyphoi and other 
vases of black varnish, fragments of lamps also varnished In tack numerous 
fragments of rough vases, the handle of a phial, the weight of a loom, 
fragments of roof-tiles and bricks, a large bronze ring '—a pertect docu- 
mentation of the multisecular life of the sanctuary! According to the 
discoverer, these buildings can be ascribed roughly to the Punic period. 

The second campaign brought to light on the north-east side of the 
central plateau a whole system of ditches and embankments for the prepara- 
tion of a tolerable-sized platform (Fig, 3p), The hypothesis that the 
temple of Aphrodite stood on this platform might strengthen the local 
tradition that near the temple a Christian church dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Snow was erected, of which it has been possible to identify the 
position of the apse. Assuming that the wall of support of the platform 
ran parallel to the longitudinal axe of the temple placed above it, we 
deduce that the position of the temple was not east-west, but north-east, 
south-west, which would be a proof of the non-hellenic origin of the temple. 

In the locality near the temple, and also in its vestibule, the remains 
of a small Roman thermal edifice were discovered. The larger room was 


the caldartim, which had considerable traces of a mosaic pavement [{Vig. 
4). | 

a The most important discovery inside the castle (Fig. 3 Fl is that of the 
entrance of the sacred enclosure. Near the gateway a thick wall was 
brought to light, of big square blocks. At 1-30 m. from the angles of the 
gate of the castle one can observe in the above-mentioned wall an opening 
of 45 m., which was maimtained in the mediaeval construction and turned 
into an oriel window. Another excavation farther away brought to light 
more of the enclosure wall, on which was placed a stairway of which 
[wo steps remain in sifu. Given the distance, we cannot suppose that th 
could serve for the entrance mentioned already, and we must imagine ft 
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to be another entrance to the enclosure, As for the architectural elements 
formerly noted or recently discovered (triglyph, drums of columns, some 
smooth in the lower part with fluting in the upper, remains of cornices, the 
threshold of a door, etc:), they belong in their totality to rhe Roman epoch, 
when the temple was rebuilt by Claudius (Suetonius, 25). The triglyph 
only may have belonged to the priniitive temple and have been used again 
in the reconstruction. | 

All in all, the scanty discoveries of these two laborious campaigns tell 
us less for the reconstruction of the temple than does the coin of Considius 
Nonianus, which represents a tetrastyle temple surrounded by walls. Ifthe 
trigiyph (65 cm. high and 57 wide) belongs to it, the temple, according to 
Prof. Cultrera, would have had a front of about 1o to 15 or 16 m. if tetra- 
style, and not much more i! amphiprostyle. It would adapt itself well to 
the discovered platform, which does not seem to measure more than 25 m. 
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In mid-April 1934 a large oven-shaped Siculan tomb was discovered 
(220% 1-80 m,; 1°03 m. high) in the territory of Sant’ Isidoro, about 
2 km. from Boccadifaleo near Palermo, where the year before some hut 
floors had been found. The tomb contained a dozen corpses, thirty-five 
vases of impasto of a familiar type (principally little globular phials and 
cups, the rough ones of a grey colour ant the finer ones black), a little 
triangular obsidian knife, chips of stone, several beads of Various materials, 
one of black granite which ‘ised not exist in Sicily, and lastly a shapeless 
fragment of copper 11 mm. long. Thanks. to the diligent research of 
Dr. Bovio Marconi* light is now thrown on the ¢exata quaestio of the 
age of the numerous groups of tombs in the province of Palermo full 
of similar, if not identical, material. Unfortunately many of these 
tombs were discovered accidentally, and have often been destroyed before 
being methodically excavated and studied. The homogeneous group 
of tombs which extends for a long way, from Cefali towards the east 
igrottos of Chiusella and Fico) to Eryx and towards the west to Trapani, 
has always been considered pure neolithic notwithstanding the reservation 
made by Peet, who places it between the neolithic and the eneolithic, 
considering it a link between the two periods. A complete re-examination 
of the Palermo material, as yet imperfectly known, is absolutely necessary ; 
it must be recalled that the lack of metal in many tombs has not a chrono- 
logical significance, but points rather to the quality of existence led at the 
time; the same should be said of the constant absence of the beautiful 
pariteg pottery with its peculiar shapes, found in such great quantities by 

rsiin the tombs of the first Siculan period in East Sicily. A help to the 
chronology of these tombs is given to.us by the new discovery, and also by 
that of some grottocs, unfortunately destroyed, on the edge of Mount 
Caputo. In one of these, together with the usual fictile material, a little 
pendant of black granite, and an indefinable cone-shaped object with a 
hole through the long end, decorated with carved points and with two 
protuberances (perhaps a little female idol), a copper ring was also found, 


The building of the great State Museum of Reggio Calabria is almost 
completed. It will contain, besides the material (up to the present time 
almost all stowed away in storehouses of Syracuse} resulting from the 
fortunate excavations of Orsi at Loceri, Caulonia, Croton, Medma, 
Hipponion and Ciro, the objects discovered in the territory of the Bruttii 
during the last years. Amongst the more recent discoveries the most 
important are a funeral relief found near Grisolia and a female marble 
head found near Scalea. The funeral relief represents four cloaked figures 
(the first and the third bearded, the second a female with a child) looking 
to the right, where a crater is ‘visible in which a cup-bearer is thrusting his 
fightarm. Above these ligures there is a large open window, out of which 
a horse's head im profile to the right can be seen, and over the window a 
roof, with its plain and round tiles alternate, is schematically designed. This 
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relief which can be completed from other well-known similar anes (Mantua, 
Marimont) can be dated to the middle of the fourth century a.c.° The 
female head found near Scalea (Fig. 4), at the south of the river Lao, 
is of pentelic marble. It is certainly a Herm, as can clearly be seen by the 
cut of the left shoulder, the only one sreserved. The contrast between the 
developed shape of the face and i complicated archaistic headdress 
suggests the ascription of this piece ta the archaicising current which 
appeared in the decline of the hellenistic period between the second and 
first centuries B.c.* 





Fro. g—Hean of Wowaw rousn At SCALEA. 


About seventy tombs were discovered at Cosenza during the building 
of the new hospital. The tombs were ‘a cappuccina,’ with large tiles. 
Near every tomb on one side there was always a large jar with traces of 
black varnish, full of clay, with the remains of the funeral repast, vases of 
various types, little scraps of flint, and lamps. ‘The pottery found is indeed 
very poor, rough and insignificant. Bronze ts scantily represented by 
smal! stirrup-shaped fibulas. being replaced by lead, which proves that the 
use of many objects (fire dogs, spits, the remains of a small kottabos\| was 
for funeral purposes, and no! for everyday needs, The most important 
objects in iron are a spear-point without the socket and a leafshaped 
knife-blade. Silver is represented by a small coin of Loéri of the fourth 
century B.c, and by a little cup of silver leaf. The other coins found are of 
Crotone and Bruttium. The discovery has a certain mmportance as proving 
the existence of an associated life in the area of the city of Cosenza as lar 
back as the fourth and third centuries 8.c. 
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Sporadic discoveries of material of the Early Iron Age have been made 
at Rossano, Francavilla Marittima on the territory of the river Crati, 
which has already given other similar material? and which Orsi ascribed 
to those Siculan centres similar to the ones discovered by him in the 
surroundings of Locri and Hipponion. The most interesting discovery 
in this field is that of six beautiful hatchets of bronze, unfinished except 
for one, which has the edge already sharpened, found one on top of the 
other cross-wise two by two in a grotta of Cird Superiore. In the vicinity 
a skeleton ina huddled position and remains of flint, obsidian and rough 
pottery of impasto were also founcd.® 


LvUcANIA 


Tombs discovered at Matera* were rectangular pits excavated in 
the tufa; the bodies are in a huddled position. The most interesting 
material found is pottery of a light pein clay recalling in form and 
shape, by the tall nbbon handles and by the geometric decoration (lines, 
mietopes, horizontal bands and triglyphs and some serpentines) of a 
brown or red colour (and sometimes in two colours), the products of the 
archaic Apulian culture. We may well say with the publisher of these 
tombs, Dr. Rleonora Bracco, Director of the Museum of Matera, that they 
are im a category of archaic geometrical pottery belonging to Matera, 
which, generally speaking, is distinguished from Peucetian pottery by a 
greater simplicity of decoration, by the almost exclusive preference given to 
certain motif} of ornament and by the mfluence that the geometrical 
pottery of Lucania and of the coasts of Metapontum has on it. Thus the 
sign like an M painted on the handles ofa crater of remarkable shape found 
in those tombs (Fig. 5, lefe) if it has a similarity with Apulian geometrical 
pottery, recalls stil] more closely the geometrical vases from Pisticci, In 
addition to this archaic pottery, in one of the minor tombs and in the 
surrounding area later pottery of the late fourth and early third centuries B.c. 
was found. Some pieces—a pelike, a krater, and a spy poe. are decorated 
with red figures of Apulian style, which shew especial affinity to the pottery 
in the Museum of Castromediano coming principally from Rudie and 
Egnatia. Near by many fragments of vases of impasto were found, which 
shew that a centre of the late Bronze Age or of the earliest [ron Age existed 
already in this part of Matera, 

_ Two other tombs were discovered at Matera (contrada Picciano).! 
The objects found in them were vases and spear-points of iron of the late 
fifth century s.c. A pitcher with a wide opening in pale yellow carthen- 
ware decorated in black and red is more archaic. On its upper part the 
ground is divided by black stripes in metopes, three of which are decor- 
ated with a series of M's superposed and of alternate colours, and in one 
with the sign of a cross in black (Fig. 5, right). This geometrical decoration 
resembles that of the archaic pottery of the region, but the shape and the 
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formality of the motifs shew it to be the product of a tradition that is 
decaying. 

Av Ferrandina (during drainage works 1n ° Via Fratelli Bandiera °) 
some tombs in rectangular pits surrounded by flat tiles were found, ‘The 
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material brought to the Museum of Matera ts all of the Hellenistic age. 
The most important piece is 4 bell-shaped krater decorated with figures- 
On one side a female figure is followed by a satyr, on the other side two 
youths with himatia are facing each other. If the style resembles the 
Apulian in composition and rhythm, it differs in type of face and in the 
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more individual lines of the clothing, so that it would seem of a Lucanian 
fabric, perhaps the same as that of another krater in the Museum of Taranto, 
also found many years ago at Ferrandina. The two kraters enter into the 
class of pottery which Tillyard called Lucanian—Apulian, and by their 
eae a be attributed to a Lucanian workshop not far from the borders 
of Apulia, 

A much older tomb was also found at Ferrandina, during other works 
in “ Via Pisacane,’ which contained a small round strainer with a large 
Openine and handle across the mouth. The composition of the decorative 

lements, the uncertain execution and the corrections bespeak an artist 
who does not repeat himself; he must belong to the beginning of the sixth 
century B.c. (Fig. 6). 

Between the Bilioso and Bradano valleys near the church of Calle, 
29 km. from Tricarico, amongst the shrubs, twenty-five tombs were brought 
to light after a brief excavation; they are Roman and contain few objects, 
but the sporadic material found—coins, pottery, painted vases—tell us of 
a centre of Hellenistic life which ts stall to be revealed to us. 

Lastly, an accidental discovery which makes us regret that it has not 
been followed by a regular excavation is the one made in the territory of 
Policoro on the natural border between Lucania and Calabria. During 
land reclamation work were found rwo lines of blocks of tufa set like two 
horse’s hoofs facing each other, On three of the blocks are engraved the 
Greek Jetters A, +,£; probably these remains belonged to a fortification 
with towers dominating the river Sinni (the ancient Syris). A few tombs 
near in a higher stratum were destroyed by the workmen. They contained 
Hellenistic material. Given the singular importance of this territory, 
where Heraclea, Pandosia and Siris are still buried, it can be realised how 
advantageous it would be to excavate here. | 

Before leaving Lucania we must mention a treasure of coms found at 
Metapontum during works of bonification that brought to light a Hellemstic 
quarter of that city. If the greater part (about 800 pieces) has been secured 
for the Museum of Reggio Calabria, the rest of it, and perhaps the most 
valuable, has passed into the hands of antiquarians. In fact, while five 
gold pieces of Sa aeons (extremely rare) are in the Museum of Reggio, 
more than ten (amongst them a‘ »nicum*) have appeared on the anti- 
quarian markets of Rome, Naples, and Paris. The greater part of the 
coins belong to Metapontum and Taranto, only a few to Eraclea and other 
centres of Magna Graécia, 


APULIA 


At ‘Taranto during road- and house-building remains of the great 
necropolis on which the modern city is built continually come to light. 
On the so-called ‘ Pizzone,’ well known for the discoveries made there, 
another tomb has been found with Hellenistic statuettes of terra-cotta, very 
well preserved, the colour still visible. But the most important discovery 
has been that made in * Via Dante Alighieri’ of two acroteria in terra- 
cotta with traces of colour, of the first quarter of the fifth century B.c,, 
representing two female figures with one knee bent in the characteristic 
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pose of running or flying. The remains of the wing between the body and 
the outer outstretched arm, suggests that they represent one of those winged 
beings common on pinakes, Iekythoi, and other funerary objects of Magna 
Graecia which for lack of a better word we call Nikai, belonging as acrotena 
ro a funeral shrine. 

In Lecce several ad iSCOVETICS of tombs have been made during drainage 
works. The great quantity of vases found in them, published by Dr. Mario 
Bernardini of the Provincial Museum of Lecce belong to the Apulian 
Fibrics of the third century B.c., with the exception of some kraters: in 
the Apulian style with red figures: one represents a nude youth receiving 
an apple tied with threads from a girl followed by another youth carrying 
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also an apple; a second krater represents a woman seated on a rock 
with a thyrsus about to receive an egg from a boy; behind her 1s a 
crowned Silenus holding a thyrsus; a third krater represents a girl holding 
up on high a basket, follow ed by a naked boy carrymeg a tambourine, All 
these vases have on the reverse figures cloaked in himatia, conversing. 
The finds also include a statuette of Athena in bronze with a triple-crested 
helmet and a large rectangular shicld. of late and poor execution. 

More important results were gained in the excavation of Roca, a part 
of the village of Melendugno, but the name and history of the centre where 
the discoveries were made are unknown. The most remarkable discovery 
is that of the wall that enclosed the town, 3:15 m. wide.. Near the walls, 
tombs made of rectangular pits excavated in the rock and covered with 
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slabs were found, some with a covering of white: chalk decorated with red 
and brown stripes. Amongst the materia! collected during the excavations, 
there are a few sherds of prehistoric pottery, but nothing between this and 
a few fragments of the fifth century p.c. Pottery in the Apulian and local 
style of the fourth and third centuries e.c. isabundant. ‘To the same epoch 
belong unpretentious objects in bronze and iron, and two beautiful gold 
fibulae which we reproduce almost life size (Fig. 7), ‘The sheaths are worked 
in filigree and end in a ram's head (one is missing); the thread-lke bow 
is decorated with the figure of a roaring lion in act of leaping towards the 
ram. The body of each lion is composed of two plates soldered together. 

Towards the end of 1934, a Museum was opened in the Town Hall at 
Canosa, which will collect all the material found on its territory. Up to 
the present the nucleus of the Museum ts composed of a set of rich funerary 
furniture from the monumental tomb discovered in May 1928,. which 
comprises pottery and glass, a silver jewel-case shaped like a shell, with the 
name of the owner engraved on the hinge; and also a silver pyxt with a 
medallion in relief on its cover; a cup; a small pitcher; two large pins; 
and a little horn; in gold, a magnificent diadem—leaves, lilies with tur- 
quoises and pearls enamelled in green, white, and red; a caduceus of open- 
work; a necklace with drops; a delightful pair of earrings with vine- 
leaves, and clusters of small pearls; a ring; threads and lamina, This 
pogtion material, dating from-the first quarter of the third century B.c., 
has been published in the review Japigia (1935, III) by Superintendent 
R. Bartocem, | 





CAMPANIA 


In November 1934, near Maddaloni, four coffin-shaped tombs in blocks 
of tufa were accidentally found. They belonged to the city of Calatia, the 
necropolis of which had been discovered in 1881, The new tombs. yielded * 
many Italiote vases with polychrome decoration, vases of black varnish, 
rough pottery and remains of armour (belts of bronze lamina and spear- 
points). The material, which is not very remarkable, belongs to the 
third century B.c. 

At Elea the work happily initiated in 1927 by the ‘ Magna Graccia * 
Society, which has here financed three campaigns of excavation, has been 
resumed by the ‘Ente Turistico Salernitano,, on the area of the 
ancient city. A Hellenistic quarter has come to light with a rectilinear 
design, of the third century a.c., its little roads paved with local stone and 
the houses built of blocks mixed with the characteristic bricks of Elea; 
also, remains of Roman baths with a mosaic pavement. 

By the initiative of the * Ente Tunstico Salernitano’ at Paestum 
part of the city wall has been restored. [t is composed of a double ¢oni- 
struction, both Greek and Lucanian. Unfortunately, in the restoration, 
tourist and panoramic interests have been consulted more than scientific 
interests. A column of the Lucanian temple (the so-calied temple of 
Peace) has also been re-erected, 

But the most important discovery of the last years, in the words of 


 Majun, We gat, pe are 
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Superintendent Prof. A. Majuri, not only in Campania, but in all southern 
lialv, is the one of the famous Sanctuary of Hera Areive ™ in the lower 
part of the river Sele, north of Paestum (Fig. 8), Theresearch conducted by 
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Dr. Paola Zancani-Montuore and myself on behalf of the * Magna Graecia ' 
Society, on both banks of the ancient Silarus, had the most happy results. 
The campaigns of excavation began in April 1934, and with the necessary 
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interruptions during the malarial months have continued up to the present, 
nor can one say that they are yet terminated. T shall give a brief résumé 
of the results of these three first campaigns. | 

_ IL, A Doric peripteral temple of which there remains only the stereobate 
of 1865 % 39-03 m. with pronaos, cella and adyton, it faces almost 
exactly to the east, It had eight columns on the two fronts, and seventeen 
on the sicdes.. This edifice reminds one in many ways of the so-called temple 
of Ceres at Paestum, and ean be dated between the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth centuries B.c. The details of its plan, which can be 
measured in Tonic feet, the decorations of the neck of the capitals, of the 
cornices and many other details shew that same Lonic influence which is 
evident in the temple of Ceres and in other Doric temples of this period in 
Magna Graecia. 

We recovered fragments of drums of columns with cighteen flutings, 
capitals, several cornices of which the most numerous have a Lesbian and 
lonic kymation; fragments of triglyphs and of metopes. One metope we 
found entire, but unfortunately ruined in ancient times, having been used 
as the base of a stele, representing perhaps Heracles in the act of stealing 
the Delphic tripod (Fig. 9); of a second we found the lower half, which 
represents a duel, closer identification ts not possible: Among the figured 
fragments was an archer kneeling on the left followed by another figure, 
belonging probably to the southern angle of the west front. We were 
also able to recover many fragments of the sima with lion-headed gargoyles. 
While-al! the structural elements of the temple—columns and capitals—are 
in limestone like the two more archaic temples of Paestum, the decorative 
paris—triglyphs, metopes, cornices—are um thie local sandstone, The 
temple, built on a frequently flooded area, has one singular detail: all the 
corners are strengthened by two sturdy buttresses which assure its stability, 

An excavation in the cella, which still contains the blocks that upheld 
the idol, has revealed to us the existence of a more ancient religious centre; 
amongst the remains of burned earth and charcoal we found the fragments 
of some primitive statuettes and of pottery of the first half of the sixth 
century 8.c. (Pig, 10). 

Il. To this period belongs another little edifice which 15 | laced parallel 
to the first and 15 m.tothenorth, Itisa small prostyle temple of 13 ~ 8-90 
m. The four columns of the pronaos were set in the soil wath no stylobate. 
Of the cella the foundation remains and part of two ranges above the line 
of the euthynteria. | } 

Of great importance for the history of the art of Magna Graccia are the 
decorative and architectural clements found, all in local sandstone, the 
capital with a very flat echinus, the capitals of the anta very similar in shape 
to those of the Basilica of Paestum, feaurifilly decorated, one with roses 
and the other with palmettes and lotus-flowers ; and two sculptured metopes. 
widely differing in style. The first one, complete and very well preserved, 
represents, according to the happy interpretation of my colleague," 
the rape of Lato by the giant Tityos (Fig. tt), who, while he holds his. 
divine prey with his left hand, tears from his forehead with his right the 
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arrow aimed at him by Apollo; the second, incomplete, represents the 
hgure of a bearded man in profile with hands outstretched and folded; 
from an evident junction at the loins the figure is proclaimed to be a 
centaur conceived in the archaic manner. While in the first metope the 
figures are deeply cut in the stone with level superposed planes and the 
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details completed in painting, m the second one the figure is accurately 
carved, especially in the anatomical details, 

HI. Between the two edifices there was a sacred area on which had been 
erected stelai and donaria: here we found six bases {including the metope 
of Heracles used again and found in this.area), of which five were for stelai 
and one for a donarium. One of the stelat was still stuck in its base with 
lead; two more we were able to reconstruct almost entirely; in view of 
their coarse material, they had been stuccoed and painted, but unfortu- 
nately the marshy nature of the soil has effaced all trace of inscription. 
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In this area we also discovered the Hellenistic favssa on the first day of 
excavation: the stratum, 30-50 cm. deep, extended from about the 
middle of the southern side of the small temple for more than 5 m, in 
length to the east and 8-ro m. in width to the south. It is not possible to 
speak here of the rich material found: statuettes, almost all feminine of 
various types, but all finely wrought (Fig: 12), thousands of little heads 
with different head-dresses, votive offerings (Fig. 19), little vases of several 
shapes in local ware, some painted, and a few fragments of a vase with 
figures in relief; small bronze objects and coins of different cities of 
Magna Graecia and of the Roman Republic. All this material repre- 
sents one of the stages of the secular life of the sanctuary, 

IV, Exploration layer by layer underneath the small! archaic temple 
revealed the existence of another deposit of sacred material, unfortunately 
much spoiled by the levelling and Preparing of the area where the edifice 
was to be placed. There are thousands of precious Corinthian and Proto- 
corinthian fragments belonging to about 300 vases ancl statuettes which 
have been partly pieced together again by us. The extremely primitive 
statuettes of fine fabric represent a female kourotrophic divinity, evidently 
Hera, seated on a throne, with the child on her left arm and a pomegranate 
in her lefi hand, An innumerable quantity of iron nails with a large Hat, 
round head of copper or bronze were also found, some bronze rings, two 
golden leaves, one of which was enclosed in a tiny tripod of silver about 
4 cm. high, and lastly some bits of pottery of prehistoric impasto. This 
material, dating from the beginning of the sixth to the end of the exghth 
centuries B.C., testifies to the age of the sanctuary, which remains under 
the shadow of its mythical foundation by Jason and the Argonauts. 

V. On the opposite side of the large temple towards the south-west, a 
bothros or sacred well was discovered, fortunately intact [Fig. 4) Con- 
structed throughout its depth of 3-52 m. with large chalky slabs and measur- 
ing at the mouth 100 = go cm., it presetited at its o ening, below some 
blocks of sandstone, first a Roman stratum with four lamps, two cois of 
Hadrian and the bones of a large dog. Under a second stratum of mixed 
sand and clay and another block of sandstone the Greek Hellenistic material 
was heaped together: vases of different shapes and sizes from big pitchers 
to smal! cups. female busts supporting flower, aryballoi ribbed or with 
a white on black reticulate pattern or with painted figures of Lucanian 
fabric; bronze handles of situlae; the bones of the animals sacrificed, and 
the charred remains of the wood of the sacred pyre, very well preserved. 

VI. At about 60 m. north-east of the small archaic: temple we cis- 
covered an edifice with a portico 29:80 m. long and 7-60 m, wide. It had 
a central hall open for the greater part to the south with a portico of five 
columns, Which we must imagine to be of wood and for which we found thie 
cylindrical sandstone supports in the ground. The large central hall 
has two smaller rooms on the sides. At a later period, to enlarge the 
covered area, two roofs were built supported by stone pilasters at the two 
sides of the southern front, so as to obtain a second outer portico 3-95 m. 
wide and divided into two wings alongside the central one, Another 
building 21-15, m. long and 5-49 m. wide, divided mto two rooms of different 
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engi, extends from north to south, attached to the east corner of the 
rst. 

The upper part of these two buildings was made of wood and unbaked 
bricks, as is evident from the constructional details; the objects found 
(knives, fibulae, needles, red pottery) suggest that they were used by pilgrims 
and priests and belonged only indirectly to the cult. | 

OF the recent discovery of a new favissa, more archaic than the pre- 
ceding one, which has already yielded about a thousand terra-cottas and of 
the necropolis of a prehistoric native village about 1 km. from the Sanctuary 
I shall speak in a subsequent article on the discoveries of 1936. 


Unpertro Zanorri-Branco, 
Palazzo Taverna, 
Roma. 
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Hollenistic and Sigillata Wares in the Near 
East.—An impetus has of jate been given to the 
study of Hellenistic and Sigillata wars i the 
Near East, principally by dhe excavations in the 
Athenian Agorn and at Antioch!’ Until 
recently, few excavatets troubled to publish 
them material of thy period, and in has con- 
sequently remained largely an unknown quantity 
te Western wtholars. A very cursory Impection, 
howevr, ik anficient to show the bmportance 
and interest of a proper study of the subject for 
students- both of the Hellenistic Eas and of 
Siztilate wares in the West. One or two of the 
chieF results of - is preliminary aurvey = of the 
material collected from 3 number of excavations 
and museiine (Athens, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Pergamon, Samaria, Tarsus, etc.) are 
ena nmomansed below, 

. The eld ‘clasifiration inte ' Samian' and 
’ Pascieie’ cH no longer be maintamed. 

2 A lorge admixture of Western fabrics, 
Gaulish as well as Iralian, is usual.on all Near 
Eastern sites where sigillata is found. 

4, ‘The first requisite for the identification of 
wares, in the Fast az in ihe West, is the discovery 
of kilm and other proof of manufacture. The 


only ware-so identified hitherto is Tschandarli 


ware, An allied warr, also identified, and best 
chieod under Sigillatia, ® Nabateun. 

4. A commencement i made with gn /ndex 
af Potters” Stamps found in the East) (both Eastern 
and Western potters), Ao lat of some one 
hundred and seventy different potters, with 
vurinut examples ofeach, and place where found, 
4 giver. 

The following comment: amplify the above 
four pomnts: for further details reference should 
be made to the anicle qaoted (n. 2, below), 

t. The identification of ‘Samian” ancl * Per- 
gamene' ware reds on nothing but tradition. 
When examined, cach of these catenuble wares 
seen toinclude various different fabrics. Few 
are agreed on a definition of, 4.2., ° Perganenc.’ 

The German excavators on Sames are com 
vineed that ot Jessi two different Gibrics were 


—F Cr. Hesperta, panin, and Antioch an the Crumees, I. ; 


* Witte, Sigillata Wines iv the Near Fatal (Qearterly 


af the Department of Antiquities in Paluitine, VI. pp. 


4) 


manufactured there, one of them being the 
principal’, ware hitherto asumed to he * Per- 
gamene,” | Apart frons this, no criterion for the, 


Se ances af * Pergamene ' ware lis eve 


becti agrecd upon: the disc impressions, the 
(assumed) non-micaccouy nature of the clay, 
have both lately fallen ta the ground. 

* About half the potters’ stamps recorded to 
date are Western (Italian or Gaulish), onc this 
retiains approximately true when the number 
of times each occurs np taken mio accounn 
Amongst the Italian ware, both Thiteolan and 
Aretine are well represented... Decorated 
vosiely of Western fabric seem to be scarce: 
there la a fragment of Form 29 in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, lately acquired from 
Petra: a sherd from Samaria identified by: 
Mr. T. Davits Pryce as late Banaseac, and) 
several examples of second century Form 97 were 
noted at Antioch by Mr FN. Pryee Western 
imports were not conhined to glazed wares, rz.,. 
an unghaored beaker bearing the dtamp of the N,. 


Tralian potter ACO, found near Askalon,. is 


included “This: strong ‘potential’ of Western 
products towards the Eust is further illustrated 
by the finding of a fibula of the AVCISSA type 
tof, 6-70 A.D. 

3. In plare of the traditional "Samian" and 
*Porgamene’ it m suggested thal eventually, 
when our knowledge of Eastern sigillata wares is 
more advanced, it will be foond that a great 
inany different factories exist, perhaps divisible. 
into several main groups, as in Gaul Faster. 
aigiliata hed mo very cxact boundaries, and 
includes wares which might perhaps be more 
exactly described as ‘ned slip ware,’ haying 
litle more than a red wash. For this reason we 
include the peculiar fabric known as * Nabatear " 
under the general hiead of Sigillata. Ttm linked 
with true sigillaty on the one hand, and with the 
inferior ted washed ware: an the other, by ils 
shapes, techinipur and firing, and especially by irs 
uae of impressed decoration, most often in the 
form: of rouletting, It would seem to have been 
mamilartured in the neighbourhood of. Petra,. 
which is about the centre of its recorded eccur- 
rencea, [rt tay prokably ‘be regarded in more 
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than one sense ax a pointer for the study of 
Esstern sigilata, anc) haa comakierable value 
w a definitely identifiable fabric, 

4, The following selection will give some idea 
of the potters’ names included in the fist. The 
most prolific aq for is XAPIZ, followed, lenge 
jatereniliy Ixy CN. ATETVS, C. AMVRIVS, 
AQPON, EPMHE. L. TITIVS, and KOIPANOZ 


(The figure in brackets after the memwe gives the maombet 
af cceT Teh. | 
Ajexamiria, Arhens 
Techandarh, (reirn), 
(77) Alewancdria, Athens, 


ACATYS [2] 

ACAGOTIOVG (1) 

C. AMVRIVS 
Beizan, Olbia. 

AMGHIN (ol, “Tarsuis. 

ARRETINVS [1] Alexandria. 

GN, ATEIVS ([a0) Alexandra, Athena, 
Palestine. 

AVILLIVS, A, L, ‘and FP, (6) 
Athens, Samaria. 

BLASTVS MVNATIYVS (2) Puteali, Antioch 
Wrotes hi mame also in Greek, 

CARBO (1) Alexandria. 

C. CRESTVS fo) Alexandria, Athens. 

AOPON (11) Alexandria, Olbia, Athens, Kertch, 
Babasus, Pricne. 

ENADPOAEITCE | 2] 


Alexandrim, 


Pergamon, Tarsus. 

EPIGOXNVS (emronoc) (5) ‘Athens, Puteoli. 

ePMHE (14) Alexandria, Antioch, ‘Tarsus, 
Athens, Prienc, S: Russia, Puteoli, jerash. 

EVHODVS (5) Alecanitria, Athen, Tel) el 
Mashutu, 

L.GELLIVS (5) Alexandria, ‘Tarsus, Athens. 

IVLIVS [2) Beisan, Athens. 


KAY (q) Tarsus: Samaria: 

KEPAD= (19) Alexandrian, Antioch, Samaria, 
Olhia. 

KOIRANOr /COERANVS) [8] Alexandria, 


Athens, Pricoe, Ephesus, Ollua, unspecimied 

Western sites. 

CN. A. Mo (= GN. ATED 

Alexandria, Athens. 

C. MERI (7) Alexandria, Athens. 
MVRTILVS.(i) Rags, | 
WAEVIVS (2) Dura. (Palestine), (bia. 
AiKiAz (NICLAS) (9) Alexandria, Prenc 
NEIKQ (NICO) (4) Alexandria, Athens, 
—' Greece! 

JONAQNOZ? (4) Alexandra, Antioch. 

M. PERENNITVS (4) Tarsus, Athena, Pricne. 

t No comprebrnsive vollection of peiilers” starivps 
On sigitlata in ihe East lm yet been made. The 
chief publicarnions which hawe discreesed or Tiated. them 
are the Ernst Yun Sieglin Expeditions great report, 
and the publication of the pre-war German expedi- 
Hom jo Aga Minor, -g¢., Pergemon, Prieme ond 
Ephesus. 


MAHETIS)} (3) 


PALE (4) 


255 

fomacnoz: (POSIDONIVS) (7) Alexandra, 
Athens; Prenoe, Rome, 

PRIAMVS (1) El Ublakiva (Palestine), 

PRIMVS ([Putenli and S. Gaul) [4) 
anctria, Dura | Palestine). 

RASENIVS (7) Alexandria, Athens, Antioch. 

T. RVFRENIVS (9) Alexandria. 

SAMLEA [g) Alexandria, Samaria (Sebasiia}. 


A [ey 


C. SENTIVS (4) <Alexandna, Pergamon, 
Athen, Pricne, 
A. SESTIVS {Artetine) ([g) Alexandra, 


Antioch, Athens. 
SEXIVS ANNIVS (6) Alexandria, Athens, 
Samaria (Scbasti), Antioch. 
lL. TETTIVS (§) Alexandria, Antioch, El 
fblukiya (Palestine), Samaria (Sebastia). 
THYRSVS (4) Antioch, Athens, Alexandria. 
tL. TTTIVS (ro) Alexandria, Athens, Antioch. 
TiTos (2) Tareas, Antioch. 


TROMGZ (:) Memphis = 
C. VIBIVS (5) Athens, Olbia. 


C. VOLVSENVS [g) Alexandria, Memplus. 
COSIVS and VRAPPVS (1) Athen 
BAPIE (51) Alexandria, Antioch, “Tarnu, 
Athens, Samaria (Sebastia), Priene, Simos: 
ZAMBOE (4) Antioch, Athens, Tarsus. 
ZOILVS (5) Alexandria, Athers, 
Olbia, Priene, Athers. 
New additions to the complete list from which 
the above are taken will always be weloomed. 


Palestine Archaeological Afucenm, 
“Jerusalem, 


J. H. Toarrn. 


Greek Vases in the Otago Museum [Prats 
MIV|—Of the recent ‘acepuisitions to the 

Classical Collection of the Otago Museum 
(Dunedin. New Zealand) the most noteworthy 
is'a particularly fine Antic white ground Iekythos 
of about the middle of the fifth century (Plate 
XTV). I: stands 98 cm. high and is in an 
excellent state af preservation, having been mnat 
carefully repaired with a minimum of repainting, 
which has affected only the breast of the woman, 
the right hand of the warrior, and some details 
of the small figure ori top of ihe atele. 

‘The desion represents a stele scene of the sort 
so popular with lekythos artists of this period. 
To the left stands.a woman wearing a sleeved 
chiton, 60 thin that it clearly allows her bowed 
legs to be een through it; with her left hand 
the points Gevrwar! to the base of the atele, 
whith is adorned with a filict and a wreath. 
Om the other side stands a hoplite with his shirt 
and spear; particular attention has been paid 
to the drawing of hie armneur, the breastplate and 
liclmet are very fine—we can even make out the 
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Little running figure which serves as the design 
on the neck-piece of the datier, On top of the 
stele stands a small figure draped in 6 fhewirn 
himation and carrying a. tall staff, probably 
intentled as a-representation of the dead son of 
the couple at the stele. 

The tckythos: is avery good specunen of thar 
large class of each vases Which relics for the efiect 
on pure line, with lithe: or no aid from colour, 
At the hend of (he artiets of (his class stands the 
Achilles Painter, and though the present vase 





—Deviit ae Leer ie Duo. 


Fic. 


is not actually from. his hand, it clearly owes 
much to hia style; the warrior, for example, 
is certainly based ipon the very sumilar chomace 
tere to be found so frequently an hw vases, 


As few of the Otago ware are known ¢itside 


Dunedin and have bees published only ini the 
Rigorts of the Musewm, it may be as well to 
give liere a few further detail about the coliec- 
on, which ‘i a small one, but fariy mepresenta- 
tive. On the archair side there is & Mycenenn 
eop with linear decoration and 4 floral pattern, a 
geometric pyxs with aonorander pattern, a lirge 
Prow-altle krater, 40 cm, tigh, in shape o late 
by-form of the geometric krater, with georortric 


NOTES 
decoration typical of the first few decades of 


Protepattic and dating te aboul the begimung 
of the seventh century? and a amall Gorinthian 
pvxis with a palmette pattern. There sa ine 
if ocnechoe of the cod of the sith century 
shewing ona white backgraund a centaur with @ 
branch. Of Antic rec-figure the best example 
area lekyihos of about 476 with a seated Athena 
holding « helmet. and a-kylix of about the same 


“date or @ litte later showing insde Two youths 


ronversng: ami on the outed: youtht with 
heres. A secotul white ground Iekythe of 
later date than the one referred to shove show’ a 
woman in a coloured himation with offermes 
at-a side, but the design has been extensively 
repainted, There are several Italiote vases, 
the most interesting of which » 4 small \pulian 
ernochoe from Lipari, tg-5 em. high, figuring a 
comic actor in plilyax costume, one hand up- 
raned, the other holding asitula.. In would date 
to-earty in the last quarter of the fourth century. 

There ib also. omall collection of Cypriote 
pottery containing some thirty pieces, ranging in 
date from neolithic to Hellematic times, and 
another about the same size of pico from 
Etruscan sites, together with a good selection of 
herds fron Maha, Mycenae and ‘Troy, 

A. D. Taexoact. 

The Britsch School, 

Rome, 

The Hermes of Praxiteles.—To the discussion 
conducted during 1991, in the pages of The 
Aneticon, fourm! oa  flechacolvey, regarding the 
authenticity of this work Prof. W. DB. Dinsmoor 
fade an itportant contribution* im which be 
pointed out marked technical differences between 
the style of the pedevial in front of which the 
Mame war found aol that of pedestals of the 
second century AU, to which “some would 
assum the work, In his opimon the pedesial 
dates from the second century 8.0, a peor 
hardly pomitile as the date of the statue laself': 
the inference being that during that cemtury thc 
statue had been totmferred from its orginal 
pokition ta the place in the Heracum where it 
was found. I muggest-that the occasion. of the 
transfor was the receipt,in. 146 a.0., at Olympia 
of intelligence of Mummius” preceecdling: al 
Corinth, He in. fact treated Olympia well, 
dedicating wilded shields on the temple of 





Pam very grateful so Mr, John Cook of King's 
Callege, Cambridge, Iorfurniahing me with miionma-- 
tion abour thin vase, mote Mere H. DD. Shinner, 
Curae of ihe Orage Museum, for applying. me 
with the material on which these notes are based, 

* ATA wexvy, woh. 
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Zeus! ani images of Ze from the spoil 
of Achaea? in addidet to other eifis Bult the 
authoritic: may reasonably nor have anticipated 
such treamment from him, and have cecicded that 
ronoval to the Heracum, the oldest temple at 
Olympia, offered the beat chance of preserving 
the statue The chryelephontine works. by 
Leochares which Pausanias" state: to have been 
moved ta the Herneum, where he caw them; 
from the Philippeom may have been moveel 
thither at the sune time. ‘Pessihly the Hermes 
stood originally jn ihe Prytaneum, which, like 
the Philippeum, was close to the Heracum, ond 
would have poeseseed much lem protective 
sanctity than that temple. 
H. W, ‘Law. 
haul, Chencer Road, 
Cambri. 


Aphrodite OQurania at Hierapolis in Phrygia.— 
On the site of Hierapolis ad Lycumi a mesive 
wall gail to have been cliseovered in togg pre- 


fo 8. berlunor| 
[rds Bete] 
[setvral fines] 
[ == — Jaco toa: 
[A}Gv, wonton vifs] 
[O]ipavtas “Ageodien{s], 
Svbpe tat brenvous 
5 bieody ori wa fsous 

Suront Kol tn ratg 
Corea or” cuted 
‘yitdueinss “Epoosiy rrép 
etparnyloy ai bt ars 

10 Giant beryrauerss 
Spyepeny apitoay 
TG (ktporig “Agpotedry. 
[alee ~ = - - 


serves among other ancicnt fragments part of an 
inscribed pedestal probably dating (rom: the lat- 
ter half ol the second century ap. “To the kind- 
nes of a corre@tpemdent I owe the photograph 
(Fig, 1) of this marble block: The dimensions 
are lacking, bot, as secms probable, the fetiers 
are about og m. high, the insertbed surface 
feasts about O66 by uwgo The preent 
transcription wivet, T believe, the first ancient 
texi found at Hier polis since the publication in 
1fgs of Juceich’s corpes.* 











' Pausarias V, 10, 5- 

2 eV, 24,4. 6 

Vey 45 20, to. 

‘CC Humann, Ci. Cichonm, W. Jjudexh, F. 
Winer, lieriimier ¢. Misrapeliz; Jahriah, Lr gaacunyt. 
Aeftiv, Our text, Wf there inserted, would benno. (oa. 

ye Vol byt. 
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Ligatures: TH, G and 14 (twice); NE, 4 and 
5; NE 8. This spelling of vewstpe occurs 
clewhere; c.c. fu. AL Bibl, v, 1bB4-94, PES 
no, 224-3, The onego like an eee standing ona 
ar (Forsch. ta Ed. ii; os. 297 Hb nod, 52, 85), 
and the #ff (9) with incurved * petals’ not 
touching the stem (At. ae pall, xxxwil, 1913) P. 315, 
mo, 70) are found in the latter part of the second 
century. Our text may well date wider Marcus 
or Commmodut, 

This is the only evidence of the worship at 
Hierapolis of Aphrodite Qurania. Her pos- 
sosion of valuable works of avt and the fact that 
het severed was one of the city’s chief magistrates 
sugeest that her temple there must have been 
tifeome repute, Yet nowhere else in Asia Minor 
has any certain record of her cult marvived 
The patron-goddess of Aplirodmias aecmme never 
to have been called ' Heavenly,” and, from her 


ire 





Fic. ).—Inecurrnos Feow HreeaPronsn. 


effigies on ihe city's coinage, was evidenily 
Greek in name only; like Artemis at Epliesus 
and Leto at Patura, see was in essence the autoch- 
thonows Mother,’ On the other hand, Aphro- 
dite Ownma, representing Sacred Love as dis- 
tinct from Profane (A. Paademos)." was so highly 


honoured at Aibems an! other centres of Hel. 


* The omontimenit in the Verom Museum (CG 
4157), published ae being from Smyrna but doubtful 
as. te provenance andl authenticity, offers, s far ay | 
now, tlie sole evtdenen of the colt elsewhere in Asin, 

* CY. Theocr. £pier, vy (Ahrens); Pausanias. (rx, 
6. 2) and Ariemidoms (Onmar. ii, 97) draw the 
tae diatinction ab thar in the epgram. 

x 


lenism!' thar one inclines 10 regard her as purely 
Greek: yet che was but o natoralised Hellene, 
an: immigrant from.Phoenicia by way of Cyprus 
Her-cult was premumably brought to Hierapolis 
by the hellenisation that began under the Attalid 
kings; and thas in hier western disguise with 
Chorites and Erotee aa attendants the Semitic 
"Queen af Heaven," Aphrodite of Byblos, . 
came to include Phrygine among her votarics” 

The Erte (8) dedicated Owis orparnyler ore 
the first example from Hierapolis of the snmma 
Aoworaria, the honorary fee dive from oor strategae 

"te cetury for" his election no diat «lice The 
equivalent defi umparyyies occurs néwr by“ ab 
Laodicea* and our phraseology Ont eperaniot 


4 For ALC Orania.im the fijlowing places, Ho Fass 
L t4, 7 andl to, 2 (Athena) ; il, 23, 6 (Argos) jill, 9g, | 
(Cythera) 3 4, ab, G (Olimpia) and 25, 2 ris | vi, 
ab, 7 (Aceira}] vii, 42, 2 (Mowalopols): ix, 16, @ 
(Thebe), (Gf aho IG tet, 264 (Epidaures) ; JG ¥, 
549. 3% ispaniat 6 vi, 1898 CMhespise : epigra 
by Hadrian)) MG av, 287 (Sepeta): CNG 2ztooh 

(Panticapacuim,;. 

4 Broneer (Mayperia i, 1gga, p. Soy ele, oad, p 
574) hae ehewn tha) Aphrodite Owania come from 
Cypet, and the CGyprinie goddess yeas, originally 
identical with the Phienirinn (Rekeher, Lee, § fin); 
research haw tie so far confirmed im part the 
epinion nf Paysarian (i, te 7) ‘that * oe ee 
to worship the Heavenly Gide were the Aseria, 
and neat to these were phe srhabitent of Paphon in 
Crpron arel ihe Pheeniciats of Asciloo in Palestine 
for, Femees).." 

® Jeremiah vii, (8: xliv, ats SAL Cook, The Od 
Sra p tag 
Sor jf, Coretang-H Simong, Jae Syrta  Cenditer 
P45 A repteentaton of “Aphrodite 
: with nimbot hes been found at Dera; 
Huan dd Phi, Grh Rep, (1q96), p. 2B), mene 4. 

They might readily have er aimee, me 
Ea. Meyer printy out (Poomchenr, Laci i 5 te call 
of the Phrygian “Mother” wae full of Semiile 
features . . 

* C/G gaq8s IGR iv. B62. 


Nats 


at ‘Pergamon ;? a bronze Eras ia mentioned, 
omic hia: treisarce fi Vis (em ok Actos ® 
at Deloss 





MW. H. Boceren. 
t, Bardioell Rout, 
Oxford. 


Correction:—I apologise for certain errors im A 
Trrracotta. Sarcophagus in. the Fitzrctlliam Atucewm, 
pulitished i inthe June number ofthe Jomrnal The 
test acrious de orp, Gey it appears from Clara 
Rhados viii that po. 4, not no, 5, contained the beky- 
tho ofthe Aeschines painter. ‘Thie more ciaborate 
decorution.of no. 4 makes it mmportant tor dang 
the Rhodian group. These two sarcepihag 
are tiow well published by Dr, Lauremd jn flare 
Rod viii, mo, 4 in fies. 92-95, 00. 5 in ie ao 
and ai. The heads inthe panels of nos.-4 and 8 
are closer than I-hacd thought; compare the oul- 
lines wf the right-hand head of ne, 4 and the eye, 
eyebrow and car of the lefi-haml bend with 
ihese of the head on im. & Compare sled the 
shoulder reservations of the liom: These two 
pieces monet be by thc same ham preeomably 
Rhodian, ancl of about the same date—47ir gGs. 

Further, p..59, no, +: Archdearon Hopkinwon 
tells me this ‘aarcophagus was prohably found In 
Camins, No. g: from Annunchia, Talysos 
No. 42. UP and LP between bands of broken 
meander’ LC, double wavy liar, P. G2, no. 821 
have since examined this sarcophagus atid dhink 
the suggested decoration for Lt? and FP correct. 

KK. MM. Coox. 

The Unieersiy, Manchest. 














7 AMP axe, 1902, p03, no. By. CE the exampiet 
ated ty L. Robert, BCH lx, rgb, p. 196, 

* Durrhoch-Rowserl, feos, de Lilo, Frage, aoter 
diters, 1412.99; lglg, ai. 105 tgty, Ai roy 4a, B 
lk tg; gel, Bee. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS: 


Paolo Orsi, 1869-1935. Pp. 494; 22 plate. 
Rowe: a cura dell’ Archivio Storico per le 
Calabria ela Lucania, 30 lL. 

This book iy a memorial to the life and work 
of the late Senator Paoly Ors, for more than 
forty years director of the Museu at Syracuse. 
Th camiists ofa number of papers by di 3 wished 





Tralian and foreign scholars in aseadanoa and 


decusion of his work, The beok hay been 
edited by his fiend, Ombeno ¢aonntti-Bianr, 
whee bites contriiaited & tketch of his Hife and an 
ecomiut of his relations with the Societh Magna 
Grecia, the body which finance: many of his 
later excavations, Although Otrsr's life<work 
wasin Sicily and Calabria, he was bornand bred 
in the Tremine, and G, Roberti give: an 
account of bis archardlegical work in North 
Tialy before be was appomtrd fo Syracuse. 
Where follow a number of papers on the pre- 
history of “Sicily ancl Soath Italy, # subject 
aes the entire material of which has been 
ided by QOrsi's excavations, C. and 1. 

Caf ct summarae the latest opinions on the 
probellenic wibes of Sicily, D. Levi contnbutrs 
a fist of the finds of Mycencan. objects in Sicily. 
U. F. Grispe gives a critical description of the 
storie vettlements in the onmghbourhocd of 

Loci Epizephyri. Next there are‘papers on 
the. various clases of objects found by Oni 
during his excavations, for instance P, Ducati-on 
*L'arte figurata’ and P. Marconi on the 
temples of Sicily and Magna Grecia. The 
moat interesting of these is the publication for 
the first time of a. complete Locrian ‘ Pinas,” 
remtegmited from fragments in variad tmiseumns 
by P. Zancani-Montuoro, This paper contains 
important evidence on the manufacture of 
tnatnices for terracottas, §&, Furch’s paper on 
Le Ard Minor” comtaing some new views on 
the fornous situle fren Watech, “Three papers 
follww on Orsi's work in Roman, Christian and 
Metiseval antiquities by G. Libertini, Gi. 
Agnello: and B. Capeili. ‘The lancer suggers a 
new ante for the lost Mercurion of Calabria, 
There ate papers on Ori" numitmatic and 
epigraphic work aud on his activities in the 
niweim and the town of Syracuse. Finally 
there is a complete bibliography of his writings, 
with a commentary by G. Agnells, arrarated 
under the dates of pulilication, 


There } a full. 


index jo the hibliography. The book  ilhus- 
trated with pliciegraphs, mostly well known, of 
Orsi’ major discoveries, 

‘The part of the bock of most use to English 
students will be the bibliography. Many of the 
articles which merely record Ovsi’s activities 
are Well supplied with footnotes, and will form 
usciul subject bibliouraphies of his work ant of 
other recent conta butions to Sicilian archarnlogy. 
The book contains many few suggestions, the 
majority af which are likely tm ‘be forgotten 
owing to the unfortunate absence of general 
index, ancl evenof page-heaclings. As a taibute 
to Oni the book is more suceesefnl, [i illus- 
trates the extraordinary scope of his work; he 
waa equally at lorie in Prelistory or the Middle 
Ages. Itshews also the degree of affection which 
he habiyually inqred, Too mmuch space, hnw- 
ever, is devoted to scanewhat unprofitable 
speculation on prehistery, a fault which Ori 
always studiauwsly avoided. Litthe paind have 
heen taker to avetd repetition; there are four 
versions of Orsi's neolithic dmooverns at 
Somineio, Orsi would have preferred that 
the money anc the scholarship which have gone 
io producing this book had been spent on the 
publication of original work, or, better, on the 
recording of sore of tus own still unpublished 
excavations. 

DBD. F. A. 


Volume offert & Jean Capart.. (dmnare ds 


I'fastitn de Philslogiy of d'histoire orientales, 
Université libre de Bronelles, ol. iu.) 
Pp. 684, 198 plate: Brussels, 19°35, 

‘To dou justice to this excellent volume, which 
has beet detlicated to that eminent Egypr 
olowist, Prof, Jean Capart, nothing less than.a 
detailed review of ihe many article which: go 
to make up ite whole would be necemary. 
Unfortirmately, the bulk of the comtributions. 
Peuiziing, in period, from goon Bac. to the presen 
day, and cowering territory from the Far Fast 
to Central Earope, lic outside the scope of this 
Forel, tt must suffice to record thas 
Egyptology, not unnaturally, takes the most 
prominent place amonge: this wide and varied 
selection of essays. Only the Egyptolagist will 
appreciate many Of these scholarly expositions, 
but some of the articles, ¢., that of W. 5. and 
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A. R. Mackman, dedling with the connexion of 
an ancient Egyptian symbol, worn on the head 
Of the hirth-goddess Meshent, with a modern 
amulet, will appeal toa far wider body of reacters. 
Few, again, will fall to find something of value 
im Jéquicr’s article on figral thesagris ory Cup 
from tomly ¢eliefe aru! paintings, Classical 
echolars will deve their chief utiliry from such 
contributions @s ihe epigraphiral noice, dealing 


With imscrniptions found in various parts of 


Egypt, by P. Jouquet; Otgéri Adritas ef le Calif 
Afu'torm, which records many interesting read- 
ings, by HH. Gréeoires and an article by A, 
Delatte on Etruscan art. 

Tn conclusion, one cannot but deplore, whar- 
ever may haye been the reson, the paucity of 
contributions by English echolars to the Fest- 
whrift of one whe hae done so much fur inter- 
notional scholarship as Prof. Capart. m 

LE. 5S. £: 





Archaeological History of Iran. fy 
FE. Aeszrern, (Sehweich Leeturs)).. Pp 
xii ie: oo plates. London: ‘The British 
Academy (H. Milford). ps. fd, 
History of Early Tran. By (. G. Cauznon, 
Pp, avi + 460, Chicago: The University 
Press, and Cambridge Pniversicy: Pres, 
toys, tyr, Ga 
Mr. Cameron's most useful book i not well 
named, for the true subject 13 the political history 
of Sxuiana, and the task ia very ably performed. 
The volumes of the DAdpation en Perse and. the 
Miztion on Perse provide plentiful material which 
Mr. Gameron hat arranged, treated with histore 
cal acumen and Ulumined from the records of 
neighbouring countries, In matters concerning 
early Oriental histery many different views are 
pastitile, and mot dll that Mr. Cameron saya will 
be generally accepted: the importance he ‘am- 
butes to the Kassie and the date attriboted to 
‘Guilea oP lagaat i may be cited. But such differ- 
ences will not affect the value of his work, which 
js an invaluable guide through « complicated 
labyrinth. Sua i, however, remote from 
Hellenic studies, and the chapten in his book 
which may cwwem readers of thie Journal, 
munely VITI, ‘Indo-Iranian In the Zagros 
Mouuttains,’ %, "Median and Persian Cinef- 
tains” ancl MTT, * Medes and Persians,’ are by 
oo Tones equal in vaboe tothe rest af the book, 
parily becaine they rely oo sources which Me. 
Cumeron has not studied oo intensively as the 
Elainite|texts: Mr. Cameron ends with the con- 
quests of Oyrus, but the chapters mentioned 
inevitably invite comparison with Professor 
Hereieid’s first Schweich Levture. 
Herzfeld knows Lran so well, had corrected wo 
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many errors, has pondered so jong upon. the 


arbilaie of its hivtery anil ai Hanlon that he 


has convictions of great interest to stale, forcibly 
buat, inv this book, vithour the full rexsoming, Mis 
WOrK: 1, tharactenancally, dificult to estimate 
or to criticise wt present, became it is degruatic, 

and vtittes: from # personal point of view, Lin- 
gistic und artistic eriti¢iam sre united with 
dhwervations on history and religion, in a1 arrest- 
mg amd exciting, but provocative compendium. 
lets to be hoped that it will attract atienfion to. 
teomt developments in dhe study of carly Iran; 

it may repel some sclulars becawe it sometiones 
confises mew facts anc douhiful infereteces 
Here 7 propose to draw amention only to a few 
points ofintercst forstadents of Geeek archaeology 
and literature; but itubould be noted that lecture 
HM, * "The Hellenistic Period," and lecture ut, 
"The Sasatian Epoch,” contain much of: 


portance for the student of Eastern deve at 


or decadence after Alexander. | 

Philotogises will be interested in Herefelel's 
dating of the Aryan Invasion uf the region east 
of the Caspian Gates, Khwar, Old Persian 
Ararc, mentioned [nan inscription of Esarhaddon 
which speaks of the mountain Patsiant, the 
Patrischoreis of Strabo XI, iii, 1,40 has long been 
recognised. “his is conipoutinded fireunt punttz aud 
heera. Herefeli apparently considers it unques- 
donabie that the Assyrian form i derived from 
peti-scera, a mtpposctl Aryan form, whereas 
Cameron and, | auppose, most other scholars 
consider pjatui-—pntil wal arri—ieara, Herzfeld 
infers that Kliwar wae occupied by the Aryans 
before the differentiation in language of the 
Indian and franian: peoples, and dates. this 
occupation te about goo we, “That agumes that 
the form Paltarrd becaine known to the Assyries 
in the ninth ceotury though first used in the 
seventh, whichis, I think, unlikely,, Esarhaddon 
mentor a chieftain in this country, Shidirparna, 
which Cameron rightly equates, 24 a name, with 
Chithrafarna, Tissaphernes, 

The Assyrian relief depicting the Mannaean 
rity Mausayir, south of Lake Urmoa, clicis seme 
interesting comment for the architettural s1u- 
dent, "| have dwelt much on this description 
heciiite this temple of Mitgusir ts almost the exact 
picture of a Greek temple with all its essential 
details, long before there was anything like it in 
Grever, ! want to draw attention: also to the 
comurnat between the buildings with the 
flat roof and the sacred ane with a gable: the 
same distinction prevailed in Greece and Rome 
umil the time when the deified Cassar wos 
honciired| by the Senate, ... The only momu- 
mental example of a gable in Iran is the tomb 
of Cyr" But in this connexion we should 
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remember that litte modeli of gabled houses 
occnr inthe carly painted potery strata of Meso- 
POtaITia; we may suspect that iit occurrence was 
more sporadic than Hergfehd's ingeriouy theme 
allowa. 

Even more important forthe history of arctii- 
tector are the rock-tombs mentioned by Herz- 
fel, pp. 90 92, (1) near Seripil, (2) at Salina 
Leiwern nemanibal ant) Hamadan, (4) Fakh- 
nga, soulh of Lake Urmia, (4) Utigd-Parhad, 
on the road from Serpul wo Larstan, (5) and 
(&) tn the district Surdash, in “Iraqi Kurdistan. 
The characteristic feiture of these tombs is the 
portics, fully cur out of the rock, with Tome 
colutin bearing rodfbeame similarly carved on 
three sides. Two of the tombs, nes. 1 and 4, 
have carvings i relief representing hurman 


figures, in Persian dress, but with imusaal fra-. 


tures, Herzfeld considers theee tarnbs Meclian, 
and points out that the coh capiials: ore 
merely variants of wooden capitals found still 
inruttic huildings in theslistrict, Cameron also 
considers the attribution of these tombs. to early 
Mocdion rulers (that is, presumably, to the eorly 
seventh century) probable. Tf this i# correct, 
the form of these capitals with the palmetie 
decoration between the volutes deserves attention 
in hawdbowke on Greek architecture: but I 
must confess that tomb no. 5 acems tome of much 
later date. 

The student of the history of religinns will turn 
to the discrsion of the burial customs in the 
Acharmenian period and ihe rise of the Zoro 
astrian religion, pp.g7 i. The evidence afforded 
ly the personal names Darius, Xerxes ond 
Artaxerxes, which are ethical m character os 
opposed to tthnic of ritual names, and an in- 
scription of Darius is ied te shew, comvincingly 
I think, that (hese three kings were Zoroastrian, 

‘and the only tc ones.’ They introduced a 
change wy) the burial custome, in that the rich 
furniture and the treatment of the body with wax, 
mentioned reapectively by Aristobulus and. Hero 
dotus, were abandoned, and ihe royal beely, 
though placed in a rock tomb, was left without 
iis carnthly treasures, The practice of exposure, 
nicitioned by Herodotus, 1, rg, wae restricted! 
to the Magi, “Near Persepolia a considerable 
niinber ol tombe have teen discovered of privaic 
people, some cut into a vertical tock like royal 
tombs, or iy wolated boulders, others hollowed 
into the bormontal rock, always clieed by large 
wlabe.” “Phe etrength of the Magi seems depen- 
dent on the eastern provineds, and one cannot help 
wonder whether the practice of exposure was 
qottucnced by ihe practice of Tndia in corly 
rinses. 

The two authorities differ witely on the pali- 
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tical geograplry in early Acharmenian tines: 
Both agree that the district Permes south of 
Unnia, mentioned by the: Assyrians derived its 
name from the Persian people before they moved! 
south, But Cameron diemies the identity of 
Avshan or Anzan with Parra, Fors, which is for 
Herzfeld established, and will. not even admit that 
the Porsamash miled over by Aged who paid 
tribute to Ashurhanipal, Cyrus I, can be Pars, 
since Aryaranmies, his brother, calls himeell king 
over Parse, This hypothesis seems to me hope: 
teshy confused and tf much prefer Heretcid's 
view: “The two tithes of Cyrus I, Aryarammna’s 
ant) Darius* title * ‘king over, i Parte," Cyrus UH 

a * king-of Anshan "ot of Parsy in the Nabo- 
mt tables all mean the same southern bund." 
In that case Aryarunmes succeeded Gyrus 1. 

The two books are indispensable for any whe 
wish to study the origin of Persia, just before the 
outbreak of her age-long struggle with Medi- 
[ranean Powers. 


Denkmiéler Paliatinae Hy C. Warzimoer. 
Vol. 1, Von don Anfiingen bie zum 
Ende dor Israelitischen Kénigezeit.. Mp. 
iT; 40 plates, ingy. Vol. 2, von der Herr- 
schatt der Assyrer bie sur Arahiachen 
Eroberung.. Pp. 168; go plates. t95- 
Leipaig: J.C. Hexmices, 10m, 

‘This ita very valuable book. The archacology 
of the Near Enst isa tangled and baffiing aubject 
and any student of it, mst of allifheisa beemnes, 
will be grateful fora euicie seech as this, the result 
of a very wide Iearning and experience. Pro- 
fessor Watzinger does not give undue prominence 
ta the imimportant, he writes jucidly,. an the 
Whole, and suommarios and sclecta well, Where 
he offers his own observations, they are of the 
greates? vilue and interest, notably in the fieid 
of architecture, where be is especially at home, 
His reconstnuction of the Temple of Solomon 
seem to be not only the beat hitherto offered, 
but to be entirely convincing, His treatment of 
that of Hered, on the other lind, suffers from 
the smallness of size and inadequacy of ihe 
map which ilhatrates it. “There are glimpses to 
be caught of mainy interesting unpublished 
to seeing, for example in reference to the in- 
fluence of Alexandria as the source of many of 
the featares of Greek ort which met and mingled 
in Palestine with other of Orjettal origin 
during the Mellenistic period. In view of the 
fact that excavations are now being energetically 
prosecuted in all parts of Palestooe, if ts inevitable 
thatmany details stated in this book ahould now 
have become: out of date, yet in-apite of this ir 
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has-already won ita way and established itself ae 
a starciard handbouk, since it filled a want and 
apquitted inelf well of the task. The author 
rontrives to celate all the scattered! -marctials, 
whether sarcophag) or trnumptal arches. to a 
single scheme, by judging them in the light of 
the value of thelr cemtritjution te the whole, 

He thereby avoids presenting ua with a diry 
catalogue of sites and digs, and manages, on the 
contrary, to make much that seemed! unimport- 

ant t the umininated appear interesting a i 
takes ite place ip the whole. Several aibjects 
alse appear to receive here their first scientific 
study a a grep, On the other hand, some 
other small. sulijects—cole, scurale, and pottery 
—appear to be somewhat corsornly treaterl, but 
this is fo be greedy, Pertaps 2 later edition 
will alter “OQktovon” hack to a more correct 
spelling. For the rest, we can only hope tha 
someone may be induced by the success of this 
book 10 fill another want by writing a similar 
work on the monuments of Syria. 

K. DB 


Arte e Clvilta dells Sicilia Antica. By Bicm 


Pace, Vol. 7, f Pattori Etnici « Sociall, 
Pp, ati > 509; map, and 194 Mhuatrations 
indhetext. Milan: S.A.E. Dante Alighieri, 
Logg 35 /. 

This work is torended as the archacologi 
complenment of Holm's Hittory of Stly. - Only the 
first vole hus yet appeared, This is a general 
soudy of the taces, culuure and ecanmmnics of the 
infimbitants af Sicily from prehistoric to Roman. 
tintes. Tt is to be followed by a volume an the 

“Art antl Artists of Sicily,’ and atuother on 
‘The Barbarian and Byzantine Periceds,’ 

As a preface to the [iret volume there is a 
histery «if Sicilian studies from the Middle Ages 
till to-day, chicfly interesting for its admirable 
illustrations, which shew the development of 
tech nique in publishing antiquities “The volume 

asa whole ib divided into two parts, of which the 
frat ie devoted to the peoples of Sicily. (OF the 
four chaprers, that on prehigtory te the moat 

tant. By a dbtrilwution map of Sikel finds 
the author proves thet the accepted accuence af 
four Sikel perinds doce not represent the whole 
truth: He shews how the culture of the tcomnd 
and third periods occurred only ita few areas 
affected by contace with the Acgean, and thal the 
cultite of the first period survived scarcely 
modilver! in most of Sicily beside the larry ones. 
Profiting by recent studics on the latest phases of 
Mycenean pottery, he has bern alle to bring the 
dute of the second Sikel petind down fron the 
fabulows ontiquity of Orsi'a theorice to the tertti 
or ninth century me. His anempt to divide 
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Sicanl and Sicull archarologically is lesa satis. 
fuctory. “Tlie remaining three chapters of thie 
section are devoted to Greek colonisation, the 
relatians of Greeks ancl Sikely ancl Sicily aunclier 
the Romans, Although these chapters contain 
rueh valuable material, they soffer fom @ 
tendency to pul the Tistorvy of Sicty and the 
Sikels in the best possible light: the author would 
like us to beliewe that the Sikeld learned! no mere 
from the Greely than the Greeks from the Sikels 
He would have us forget that Sicily was nothing 
if not provincial, and despite the evidence of 
Strabo he endeavours we rehaliliat Roman 
Sicily. 

The sccond hull of the beck containg anudlice of 
particular aspects of Sicilian ejvilisotion, under 
such braitings ae the Structure of Society, 
Products, Manufactre, Goonnunicanon: 
and ‘Eeouomics. Archaeological and litermry 
sources are hrowwhi (egether, and the place 
at the activities in Sicilian life is estimated 
Much aholiarship has been apent on this section, 
and it makes good. reading; it loses something, 
however, Ixy a discursive treatment of muterial 
winch would be better tabulated, ancl which jis 
work of this nature should endeavour ty be 
complete. “The section ou communications isthe 
best presented. 

Asa whole, the book is very weltome:; it # the 
firs) comprehmiive work on ancient Sicily which 
incerpornies the magrificerit pesults of the last 
fifty years of exchwation, The author's com- 
mand of both linerary and archaeological maternal 
i remarkable. One could wish, however, that 
the book were pibre concisely written, and one 
deplores the author's high-handed manner with 
authorities which contradict his theories. We 
are told [p. nog), for example.on the strength of a 
pusage in QColomella that when Vhueytides 
(VI, 9, 5) says some Sican) tive! in South Sicily, 
he means that they Lived in West Sicily, became 
to him Lilviaeum was the most southerly point 
of the island, “Theagh the reader will find this 
book a Inanned and belpfal commentary on all 
that pelaies ta ancient Sicily, he may feel chat 
the author has applicd ton strictly his own maxi 
(p. Go) thar "history properis the reconstruction 
and above aif the interpretation of facts" 

DFA. 





Tas Dionysos-Thester in Athen. If, Die 
Ruino. By E. Frecitrer. Pp. 95: 12 
plates, 4¢ illustrations, 11, Die Skalptoren 
yor) Bihnenhanus, By K. Heeno.. Mp. 
591 (0 plates, 16 iilustrations. Il, Einzel. 
hwiten wn ichte. By E. 
Fivearren. [with section by HL Burre and 
K. Kestesi. Pp. gt; of plates, p60 
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ilistrations. (Paria 5, 6, and 7 of Antide 
wrieckivhe Thealeriauter, 9 pulilication of the 
Leinsig §=Forschungainstitut fir klossieche 
Piilologie und) Archaologic,) Stuttgart: 
Kohlkanunet, i444, 1935, 1996 G6 m., fam, 
+m. 

These instalments of Fitehter’s invaliiable 
serics are of peculiar interest, for they deal with 
the mother of all dicuires, All the remainé 
have bees meavured afoah and the plan and 
sections are entirely. new, No more can be 
attempted here than o simplified indication of 
the more importane comelwsrores. 

Fiechitey accept? the ixistence of rhe carly 
circular orchetra detected by Duirpleld, but 
Ke argues forcilly that the piece of wall which 
Dirpfeld thought part of its actual circunterence 
jsonly asupporting wall. ‘Originally no building 
stood between this orchestra and the old teniple 
«f Dionynu) the first to be erected there was 
the Jong building; gouth of the skene, which i 
in contact at ite wet cod with the temple. 
Ficchwer for the first time diz iates this building, 
whith.ic cills the skenotheke, from the tence 
proper = the skenotheke, wheae north wall is 
oko @ retnining-wall, he assiens to the last third 
of the sixth comury, the skene proper to The age 
of Pericles. Ii should be clearly underiood 
that the ates date of everything between the 
eld temple aul the fourili century depend on 
the literary sources: Dérpfcld, with no obvicnis 
archacological ‘impropricty, originally assigned 
‘skenotheke and skene together to the activity 
ef Lycuri. The segienes, Wowevrr, incloding 
the priority of akenothcke 10 shew, dies rest 
upon the interpretation of maternal evidence: 

The ekenoteke was at firey a store-house. of 
properties. Im north wall formed. the back- 
ground! éf the preeechylean drama: it had 
one Lange eerifral door, in front of which projected 
a platform, of the width of the old Dionysus 
temple, which may have carried: temporary 
stroctmes off various kinds, The orchestra 
touched the north wall af the akenotheke, uni 
the platform encrnached upon it. 

Before Goo Bic. grooves Were -culim the north 
wall, which indicate the erection. of a lemporary 
wooden §ket in front of the ¢henotheke: its 
tinibers, with thoae of itie spectators’ seats pow 
coming into ie, were presumably stored in the 
akenotheke. Fiechter, arguing back from the 
later. arone skenc,assomes that this wooden 
skene had projecting parnikenia at cach side. 
The sketchee in figs. 94-94 of Hoeft I give 
aliernative powibillties for its form, which may 
have varied. from time to time, but hardly any- 
thing @ directly known of thi stnuicture, the 
qnost inttiquirus of all, since s¢ was the dbene: al 


‘ncn, 


=thwcarda, hig 

The Périclean atone skene is almost equally 
li was wider and deeper than ite 
wooden. predecesior, and it had parackenia, 


‘hut the retoration of in superstructure depends 


whelly wpot atalogy with other theatres, all 
tolerably obscure. Heoween 998 amd 924 
Lerunrt remodelled skene and paratkenia, 
titingy marble for the first time; he secms to 
have reduerd the paraskenia from (wo storeys 
to one. The old skenotheke mow became & 
stoa, open tothe south, anc) disconnected fram. 
the theatre. The oeuliiitre wee again ehifbed 
north, 10 1s preent position. The stone seatong 
of the autitorim wai begun about 500 H¢., 
and was still incomplete onder Lycurgus- 

In the secoml .century gc. . the puraskenis 
were remodelliod and set back, and a marble pro- 
skenion, with complete columns, now connected 
them, The work wie hasty and the material 
reused, bot this materzal did not come from a 
dismantled choregic moroment (ay Bulle, who 
thought the protkenion prst-Sullan, sugested), 
but fram the rerondelled Lyrurgean pariaskenia. 

The damage of the Sullan| period waa soon 
reper, but under Nero, the theatre was 
completely remolclied on Roman lines Tis 
later sicissitudes, which wre carefully analysed, 
need pot be described here 

Thesecond Heft, which was the frat to appear, 
discusses the dates of the marble sculpture $0 
conspicuous on ihe site to-day, While em- 
phasing the difficulty af dating Jonipeeeiaa) 
sentpture ln Greeer, Herbig fech sale in assigning 
the reliefs of the benm to the middle of the 
secand century 4.0., and suggests that they were 
orjginaliy pilacecl high up on seme unidentifiable 
building. He is inclined to pluce the free. 
toning iygures in the same period, but achnuys 
that they may be Neronian. 

All three Hefte are carefully printed, but 
‘oA’ for “a A® ip the first line of 67 on p. 91 of 
Heft 1 i¢ a confusing Mip, and it i¢ tiresome that 
the wall called ‘J ° in the text_of the same 
Heit (pp. 1-14) appean a ‘MO " on the 
plot. | 

DS. 


Olympia: Aufecnommen von Wavres Heon, 
beschrichben vou GrawarnT KoteawaLor, 
Po. Ge; o4 ‘plate, 34 Agures. Berlin: 
Deuitsthee: Runstveriag, rah. 

Herr Here's name ts righitiy put first on the 
title-page; for this hook a -tnumph of the 
photographer's art, to which Dr. Rodeinwaldi's 
text can hardly be more than a commentary, 

The photographer has caught the quince 


charm of the smifing Olympic landscape in the 
five-arnd+twenty views of the site and surrounding 
cainiry, and has trapped, se far as his black-and- 
white medium allows, Uie glory of the Greek 
suntight Ver it is in the mustum that the 
artist has best ahewn the sureness of hie tate 
and his skill in bringing every modem devier 
to help him te secure an exquisite anc varied 
lighting, logether with a doftening of shadows 
aml a neutral tint of background that allow to 
every snbticty of form im trun value. 

Itis pointed out in the preface that, through 
the courtesy of Vie Louvre authorities, fragments 
In Paris have beet orlierd to three of the metope- 
We notibe. for instinee, party of Herakles” left 
tog and the trall’s near foreleg on Plaic 72, ail 
Atlas’ koee on. Plate 1 

Dr. Rodenwaldr gives a1) adequate sketch of 
the history aml growth of the sanctuary, ard 
discusses: bricily the architectural and scuiptoral 
remains, avoiding the controversal. This we 
nate that Apallo is willl Apollo, that his ereatar is 
still unkeowe, anc tat the Hermes ix atill the 
actual work of Praxiteles 

I P. D. 


Au Musée de Delphes. By P. oe 14 Cost- 
Mrserizee. Pp, vi 509; 50 plates, 20 
figures, Paris: E. te Boocard, 197. 

This solid’ volume: treaty im very close detail 
of two sets of Delphic sculpmre—the Sikyonian 
tmetope) and the Siphnian fries. 

We are chewn how meticulous: smdy haa not 
only proved the Sikvonian origin of the metopes, 
tut has recovered the exact dimensions of the 
nuc-exth-century building to which they be- 
longril, al, morcover, has ever discovered the 
exact positions of four of the mbjects on the 
billding, thengh the material has ooly survived 
through’ being weed in the foundations of the 
Treanee House that Sikyori erected at the endl 
af the sixth eenvury. Thit i the most im- 
presive part of the book, though the close study 
of the subjects ate style, both of the Sikyoman 
meope and the Siphnian fricee, & of great 
vali to the history of Greek art. 

I1) style, we in subject, the metopes are shewn 
to be truly local, thie product af Sikyon wiiler 
the Orthagoridac; while we are given reasons 
for supposing that the artieta who worked tm the 
Tremury of Siphmst about 425 6c. came ane 
from the seghteurhood of Clixsomenar ond 
the other (rom some land centre. 

The nomcrous illustrations are well chosen, 
particularly the wase drawings with which the 
atither ilbastrates bits detailed arguinents, nat 
the Loak is worthy af SS y 

» F. DD. 
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Das ‘eOdlishs aioe By re 

Pp. ar) 2 plates, © map; Dard de chia 

Ionien, aiidlicher Teil (1-100,000) by bk. 

tLyacezr. Berlin aml Leipag: W. dé 

Gruyter, 1996) | 

The jutes! fnicioule of the Miletus acrira bb a 

publication of Lyocker’s survey of southern 
Ionia, including the district from Ephenis to 
Didvma. In hia preface Wicgand explains that 
ihe survey, made in tao8-q, way originally 
intended to include northern Tonia up io 
Smyrna; and we can only regret the reasons 
which caused so laudable an. enterprise to be 
leftimcempiere, ‘To the map Philippson appends 
im 3% pages @ description of ihe area env 
divided into four sections—the Maeander plate) 
the larwl seth of the Manander, the hind be- 
tween the lower Macander and the Kayster, and 
Ephesus and ghe Kayster. We frost that the 
future will give opportunity for an equally de 
tailed and orderby ireattment of the northern area. 


The Excavations ot Dura-Eurgpos. Pre- 
liminary Report of Sixth Season of Work, 
October 1932—March 1933. By AL L 
Reenter, A. KR, Beuumcrs, C. Horers, 
aml CB. Were. Ppoxx + aif: 4 Plates 
fof which 4 In colour) and many cuts in the 
text. New Haven: Wale Universty Pres, 
aint Landon: H. Milford, 136, 

We have wrows accustomed to expect mach 
from the Reports of the Dura Expedition, and this 
fat volume worthily contmurs the tradition 
established vy its predecessors, Cf some sixteen 
sections, two inmurdiately claim attention as of 
outstanding importance, Perhapa the more 
dramatic is the recovery of the traces of tie actual 
mere operations which fei to the final fall of 
Dura—the shatts driven by the Persian assailants 
under the towers of the city, the countermine 
dug by the Romar garrison, and the finding 
of the skeletons and armour of those of the latter 
who were cur off and slaughtered in the counter- 
mine It @ a grim addition to our knowledge 
of ancinn!): warfare, all (he more convincing from, 
the Linineslike brevity with whieh the course 
of ewerts id reconstructed. Among rhe annour 
found are a wooden legionary seviam, tlie painted 
Hecomition perfectly preserved, amd several 
alr hore-trappings, which lead lo an interest- 
ing excurus on berst-armour in ancient thes 
The second outstanding feature is the Synagogue 
with ti painted walls, around: which a whole 
literature fas already gathered’. “Phe archi- 
tectural history is described in detnil ; the account 
of the paintings docs. not profess to be more than 
an introduction to the subject, and the problems 
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they present are merely outlined; but ever so, 
this preliminary account of them. runs to more 
tian sixty pages. ‘The remainder of the volume 
deals mainly with dametic buildings: several 
sets of baths, and private houses, some of them 
the Roman garrison. Once again, there i 8 
rich harvest of eprgraphical material, several 
parchments and papyri. and other finds, among 


which tee pemarkable mural paintings of hunts 


and feaers on Mate XLIT must mot be forgoteecn; 
they aline would he sufficrent to make the season 
memornble, though here they are quite over- 
hadowed ‘by the wealth of material rom the 


augural iecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge on 17th May, 
1935, By AJ. Bo Wace. Pp. 59. Cam- 
bridge: ihe Dniversity Press; 1995-24 
Professor Wace, approaching Greek sculpture 
in the light of modem practice, reminds us that 
sculpture is still.« living art and that it mam 
problema kaye opt changed. He begim by 
recalling—and indeed jt is hie main theme—the 
ancient. distinction between four proces 
carving stone, casting bronze, modelling in clay 
ar #milur material, and chasing metal (though 
*toreniice" covers mom than our * chasing,’ 
and must wot be regarded as equivalent. to 
*caclarura ‘ everywhere in Pliny), anil states, 
what seems obvious when stated but ia constantly 
overlooked, that net every sculptor excelled or 
wie fitted to excel in every process 
This ancient classification must be challenged 
on twe-grounds; first that it i not adequate by 
modern standards. of criticism, second that jl 
the greatest sculptures were bemg produced. 
A marble statue can. he produced either by 
direct carving or by making a preliminary 
mode) it another material and translating it 
into marble; the pre ry. niodel nay be of 
differen: size from the finshed statue, and even 
merely a sketch. In this sense modelling cam 
be—as: Pasiteles mid—the mother of carving, 
and since the translation even todlay can 
never be fully qmiechanical, the sculptor must 
he ptofictent in handling both . materials. 
Modelling is the mother of bronze stamary in 
another sense: a first model, whether of clay of 
wax or wood, Hessential; ip must be of (he same 
size we the finished statue ancl executed in con- 
siderable detail: iat the casting process, te. the 
making of a mould from this model ancl the 
pomnng of bronge into it i a craft rather than 
anart. But asa sculptor must be able ta carve 
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stone, so a stataary tush be able to chase metal 
for no bronze comes perfect [rom the foumiry.— 

A better, because fuller, classification would 
e—— ~«C 

(1) Direct carving in steme or other Taaterial, 

(2) Direct modelling, Le, modelling in cliy for 
baking, the clay becoming the finished statue. 

(a) Modelling, by haramering, of hronge oF 
@ther metal already cast. into convenient 
shapes and sizes. This will include nat only 
ecrtain geotneiric bronzes, but abso matues 
like those lately found af Dreras—opuph heres: 

(4) Modelling in some piasue maternal (or 
carving, if the first study is in wood) followed 
by translation into stone, ivory, wid, etc, 
the tranilation being an artistic process. 

(5) Modelling in some plastic material (or 
carving, if the first study is in wood), followed 
by transpoation te bronze of other metal, thie 
process. being partly mechanical (casting), 
partly artistic (chasing and inlsying). 

((4) & (5) will cover the making of the 
componcnit parts of chryseiephantine statucs, 
and of the metal adjuncts commonly used for 
statues and reliefs in-other materiale) 

(6) The assembling of statiecs—chryseie- 
phantine, ucrolithie, ¢te., from clement pro- 
doced inany of the above ways 
te wall thus bescen that bronze i apt to have a 

‘nlasiic character’ (p. 43) not sinrply becouse 
the preliminary avwdel was ii clay (which may 
equally well have been so with a marble statuc), 
but because the process of transiation, in so far 
at it is mechanical, automatically preerves the 
character of the clay, Lt will be ster, too, that 
chrselephantine statues are not simply ‘ ex- 


amples of metal chasing” (p. 4), but involve a 


mumber af difficult processes-—(6), (5)) (a) aod 
possibly (9), above, ‘The artist ought to think 
in. terms of his final material or anairrials, wiliat- 
evet intermuediave stages there misy have been. 
‘This is what moi modern sculptors claim, to do 
anil whit Professor Wace would like the Greeks 
to have done; but the evidence does not support 
him. Hence my scoand point, How far did 
the sculptors of the classical age—most of them 
tony dead. when the critics wrote—recognise a 
distinrtion of style corresponding with aw differ- 
ence of material?’ And if they did, what of 
these of the sixth and early fifth cesnuries? 
The prindple was then recognised barely, iF at 
all, ‘The pedimental sculptures of Aegina could 
be copied direct into bronze without artistic 
loss: yet they are successful as marbles. So 
could the ’ Strangford Apollo,’ the ' Fair-haired 
bey,’ and many others; aml this surely meas 
that "the perpetual freshness and-<pirit of un- 
Hing confulent youth ° dors mot come because 
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‘archaic | ; wa Coneciyed as stone aed 
tuarble and eeeesited direct in thal material '— 
much of it waa not, Tt cemes, anvhow in part, 
from 2 qualityof mind which liked. patrern, gund. 
precise detail; had confidence, and definite ideas 
to expres, anid Woulil thin oflen cut tharble us 
sharp as it would go without breaking. Many 
of the kerai of the Acropolit are covered: with 
6mest of munute detail which would excite the 
horror of a modern sculptor by its “ wasuitability " 
te marble. ‘These deisils are not necessarily 
derived fram hyonze; or, of they are, thew that 
bronze was popular, net only for atatuicties, well 
before the endoof the sixth century, 

Further, I am, not surc that many of the 
Olympian sculpts weld not louk very well 
i tetracotia—they were probally peanted off 
from. clay miklels, 23 W. remarks (net, of course, 
full-axed moriels): bur others of them would 
look aa well im bronze as they do in uarble, 
possibly better: the saree fe truccren of wane 
classical worka, ¢g. Whe Barherini Suppliant; 
while ¢eeriain. terracditas ‘wind look equally 
wellin bronze, “Tine it appears that the Greeks, 
by which 7 men noi the Hellenwtic critics bot 
the actual sculptors of earlier ties, did tend ip 

“trest cast bronze, stone, and marble, modeled 
clay sani elias mrtal ai interchangeable 
materials” In ghort, cxcesive preoccupation 
with material i: @ mcdern phenome, .alien 
from & great treative period: unrecognised by 
the Egyptians, whe plastered diorite with stucco, 
al by the Asiyrians, who painted olahacter 
with -vermilion, Three sketches of the game 
subject by onc artisi—three signature oF it 
wer—with hroh, with pencil, with pen—are 
different each from each, bul can reandily be 
compared: their cotmmon ancl moet important 
factoc isthe personality of the ars, even though 
his ability to use cach of the three media. varies. 
Material, and tochnique, ia. thie abulity to ine 
material, wre the vehicles—servante, not masters 
—tt the sculpior’s idea, however much he may 


teem of ther mature and heatity in the working, : 


“Non ex ebore tant: «i marmor illi, # athe 
viliorom imateriam olinulises, fpciset quale ex 
ily Geri optimum potuiset" We should noi 
then be diffident. ia W. would Jive os be, of 
comparing bronzes with marbles; a comparison 
which be docs hime]! make most tofully 
(Pp #5}, and rightly emphasise: the influence of 
come cm Lee cuthier, 

Hie wurvey of the relative: populurity of 
the various materials af the differen’ porices, 
and: the effect which thee matetrigh eveniually 
liad on atyle, fy itlioninatiog: word bits remo 
abwit the growing commences of the use 
of moxicls: most -suggeative, especially in the 
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matter of architectural sculptures. 


His c- 
planation of the Hermes at Olympia, that it 
ft marble version of Praxiteles’ composition, 
carved in bis stodio after » cast of a clay model 


so designed that ip would be a suitable subject 


either for bree or for tiarble, i 4 Frosmabaility, 
and a worthy attempt at coarpromise, but ir 
dies net meet all the objections that have been 
raised agains) the statuc-ai an original of the 
fourth century, Nor cay Pliny'’s wards * Veu- 


‘ran marnhormse HE suae po terra -inchite 


“het atroimedt jo mean thal the Aphrodite 
af Cnidian wpe waa executed bath In marhle 
and. bronze. 

Some emuller points; “The probability that 
wood was also used mat be taken inte accourit.” 
Thit ® (oo wrong an woder-statenent: it id 
fairly ceriain that Pausnniay teunlly meron a 
wooden statue when he epeaks of a fSaccv (Fraxecr's 
uote te T, 3, § cam hanthy be challenged oocept 
in details: he also mentions. the Tumecrca 
kinds of wom which are use!) for sculpture, 
VII, tz, 2). The head im Boston (fp: 10) can 
hardly be-cailed one of the carliest frollow-cast 
hreanines : omeat be nny poor later than th 

“Daectalic* head af Karlsruhe with which it is 
grouped, “Phe argument {p. 26) that the kore 
on the hase inscribed by Antenor le wrongly 
placed there because he was a bronze-worker, 
@ fallacious; for whatever ¢tatoe stocd on that 
base, if wae pretty certainly not a lewome. L- 

the deroration of the Siplinian treasiry al 
Disp must have been designed by some one 
artal, he certamnly modded when he came to 
the pediment. 

T have ecriticisee] (his comuparatively short book 
nt lenetti -—perhiaps unfairly, since in a. leerure 
detailed supporting arguments proper elsewhere 
cannot be expected. Professor Wace has 
approached the subject from anew angle, and 
hatrmile 4 muoniber of Htimulating suggestions | 
hope be will by tus he stirred to anplify thet 

B. 


Die Plastik der Griechen. By Ef. Braceoe. 
Pp. nes: tod Tlustrations. Berlin: Rem- 
brandt-Verlae, 1995. 6.50 m 

Greek Sculpture. Edited with an mtroduction 
by D.C. Wineesox, Pp. xxuyp tog plates. 
Lemdon- (Chatto and Windns, rog6i 4%. 

These two books are both intended to serve as 
intredurtions to ihe study of Creek ‘sculpture, 
and the text is but a commentary on the illustra- 
tions by wineh they must be judged; though wr 
guts that Mr. Wilkinsary aim af a rather 

yvoutiges paiblle, . 

Tr is perhaps no maiter for surprise to find a 
wide divergence between the two men's choice 
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of examples. Qhut of the hundred only twenty- 
six are the same, The English chniee @ the 
more -conventionul, for Buschor will ofier ilies 
trate a period by a miner work, anil as a general 
nile eichews the Roman copy. Hence wo look 
in vain for him to shew us the art of Myron, 
Polyclitus or Lysippos, ‘This in itself is 8 good 
trait, yel it gees thie expert's touch tm Sheol 


canyineingly the growth of the whole tree when. 


such branches as these are omited, 
To this Mr, Wilkinson does not pretend, 
whoee ' letter-press a unitportant anil serves only 


to wpplement the plates by giving a brie! 


hittory of Gretk-Seulpture.! Tin choice too 
jiaa been hampered by the desire to shew the 
*berter-known works.” — 

fet ite nbt se muh for the selection or for 
the letter-peest that the German work is to be 
preferrtl; ns for the supertonity of presentment 
Itt not that the halftone blocks are better, 
but rather that the German photegraphs are 
eiperior, and especially ee because as 2 general 
rule they, avel! the dark background, which 
deiiroya the value of shadows ancl makes the 
marble look tlat. 

J. PD. 





Dedatica, By RJ. A. Jiexkixs, Pp. xvi+ 95: 
1 plate, Cambridge: University Press. 
raga. pay Gad, 

By Dedafiree Mr. Jenkins meant a grap of 
oljects procdiiced during the seventh century 9 
ai four main centres—Corinth, Rhodes; Sparta, 
and Crete: “These objects have a strong stylotic 
offiniry, although the distant centres are con- 
nected by lithe mare than: flimeay racial fend. 
‘They are called Uedalie because of the tratlitions 
‘avout the aculptor Dardalue and fis school. 
Mest of the material conga of clay heads, bot 
the author discusses related stone situ at the 
end and-finally in appendices the dedalic figures 
of Rhodian jewellery and of Erauscan bucchero. 
Mr. Jenkins divides his dedalic atyle proper into 
early, middle and late, and eubdivides tordldle 
dedalic again inte three stages, the whole pinning 
fram G70 1 620m, Tt may be arguril ihat the 
aualler chronological divisions, re. tmidclle 
dedalic second phase, 45-40 B.C, donot mrcan 
very much, and Mr. Jenkins might have been 
wiser to hare Jefi oa! the chronological label. 
The evidence for absolute chronology is mirpris- 
ingly wouk am) one cannot help wondering 
whether more-could po have been niatle cut 
of the heads plastic and painted. on prote- 
Corinthian vases, Otherwise there is line to 
erincis= in (hit admirable suicddy. The starcoent 
that)*® Geometric plasiic art o [fundamentally 
rewlist, individuaist and non-formularistic,’ 
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startling until one sees that it applies to heads 
alone. Mr. Jenkixe bas done an excellent picee 
of Work and all students of Greek sculpture will 
be grateful fo him for sbewing them the lady of 
Auxerre, Cleohis, Nikandra and othrera mex 20 
imilated! works but in their setting. 

Tho WwW. 


polis: a photographic Catalogue. By 
Hiwray Parse and Gereagp Mack- 
worn Youxa: with an Totexduction by 
Howrey Paves: Mp. xiv + 75; 140 plates. 
London: the Creset Pros, rgb. 30s 

When ihis book «as fret proposed, the inton- 
ting wae 16 supply Uluatrations to the catalogue 
undertaken by Dickie: for the Hriush School at 
Athens: in tpra, and mo add in a short text 
referenere to publications und discoveries minde 
since thal catalogue appeared. But it was 
imposible for Payne to dabble; amin a 
determination to clarify. his own ulens an the 
problems involved, be undertouk the formidalle 
task of recorsidering wi a whole the srchuic 
free seulptures of the Acropolis—and inevitably 
much orchoic sculpture elsewhere—of: dating 
them and of establishing thei relationships with 
eae another, | 

When the evidence is fragmentary, the risk of 
being later proved wrome is naturally consider 
ables Int f dewbt if-geounds will ever be dis- 
covered for questioning any but a few af the 
many decided exprosions of opinion which the 
introductory ciay contains, for these are based 
on delicate semibilitv, deep thought, and wide 
knowledie. With mew discoveries modification 
or addition may be needed bere and there, bud 
little alteration, 

The method is explained in the second accticn 
ff the preface, Which contains an ‘auihoritative 
statcirent of the value of establishing relative 
and abvoluve chronology, and a —penciumy 
analysis af the spirit of archaic art. The say 
which follows bevina with ai exumination of 
earthy Atte stvie, “There ia am exeelient study 
af the Moschophoros [eam iy really be that 
current handbook still describes this statis ws 
‘coun and naiwh"?) and of the damaged 
ters of a kourn’ which has, excep! from Schrader, 
received. less aiteriiion than it deserves. The 
close relition between the Thpylon bead and the 
Gorgon (4, L) is nightly stresed: the Gorgan 
is later, and it has the grandeur of a coloems; 
indeed, 4 comatant effort is required to remember 
View cotnpiiratively emall it really a. A group 
of Attic aculprures of the muddle of the soxth 
cemtury Honext bolated > the head. ne. 644, some 
years before 550 80, the Rampin headin the 
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Louvre about mid century, and the kore nm the 


Pepios, of a decade oe so later, Few will be: 


found ta dispute the claim that these are works 
of the samc sculptor: ithe comparison, dmce 
Tiade. convinces. “The Ratnpin heal was an 
important piece onmide Athens which obviously 
had to be linked up with other carly Attic 
sculpture; Payne did so conclusively by fitting 
it toa horseman on the Acropolis itself, and then 
added the mle of the howe from among the 
fragments—a finelycarved piece wiuch shews 
keen freling for siructure and adds much to our 
watlerstinding of the sculptor, “The tum and 
inclination af the rider's head, now that it is 
Once more seton ts own body, give palnt to the 
lively expression of the fare, and mark an 
Miempi—new wr whis type of staruc—to. bring 
the heseman into relation with the spectator. 
The wreath, almost ceriainly of oak, ih now 
thowrht to be a victors crown; the use of oak 
for this purpose: ai the Pythian Games Kas the 
authority of vid, who, however, docs not 
mention the hore-race; aml we ooy also in 
this, context recall, without being able 1 judge 
bs souree of Worth, o rather confused passage 
in Miny’s Nature! Hittery, XXIV, 0g * ili (the 
Greeks) celoms tanwm dicabant In sac 
victores, Potes vero et qui higts vel quadrigis 
Vicisent.” 

Anoher Avice starve diated just after mid 
century ix the kore of Lyons. [| refrain from 
recalling in detail past swudics of this fragment, 
which shewed how sabily ite Jonian character 
eontravteal With the Attic atyle of the fragment 
from the Acropolis to whicli Payne has now 
joined it. These are the error of subjective 
cridemm to which all are liable; @ ut too muuch 
to hope that even Irarmed societie ond French 
handbooks af sculpture will now abandon the 
litle “Aphrodite of Marseilles,’ which nshrines 
three objective nusstatement:—that it oa god- 
des; that it Aphrodite, that it came from 
Moaesalia? | 

liv the study of thr Krai we may note, with- 
mt having space jo discuss here in detail, the 
short but completely sausiactory pronouncement 
onthe probleny of archaic dress, the dissociation 
of the large kere from the base signee by Antenor 
ou which ii ia at present sel, and the decisive 
argumbnts for dating the kore herself about 540 
‘iméitead of, ot a product of an alleged “Attic 
revival,” some thinty yours Later. “There is, 
incidentally, a valuable separate ceay on oa 
relaiiouhip with the pediment at Delphi: 
relief of a potter, too, i rightly put back to eae 
om the-evidience not only of the shape of the cup 
which be holdi, tut of the style 24 compared 
with that of the great atrle in New York. In 
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the “Atte revival “—by which is commonly meant 
a reversion, about 410, to the Ato style of 550, 
aftet a period of Ionian domination under 
Piiatratus—Paynr dil met believe. In the 
continnity of Attic divle be did * In ahanden= 

ing the brilliant complexities of aurface which 
had absorbed the sculptors of the mpe archain 
period, the fifth century looked hack to works 
earlicr hy two generations, ens something 
congenial in theie’siosplicity, and “selerted bere 
and there a rendering 10: suit its Gurpene: But 
the bate archaic style iy nor orchaitic: Ww 
esctitials are its own creation, and the apparent 
“atmplicity’ of its mndelling, ... i the 
refinement, nol the rejection, of bie subtleties 
of the ripe archi pend, It would be quite 
wrong to speak of a “ revival” of Early Artec 
atyle in the early fifth century, for what te. 
important in the enemection between the te. 
periods could mot be revived: aml for the bes 
of reasoms—it was never dead.’ 

On the highly comroversial question of the 
telation of Artic and: fontc koray in the secon 
half of the vedth century there is a separate note, 
admirable tn its clewnes and balance. Two 
korai (nos. 44g and 680) are rightly claimed os: 
imports tram. the Ease, though. they are of 
vastly different charecter, ‘The difference," as 
Payor well remaris, ' between. the iwo.@ quite 
a simple one, it is the difference between saw- 
dust and flesh-and-blowd."” Two others may also 
be-aceepted as impora, both fragmentary; the 
first: a foot (pl. 44 |—probably the most beautihal 
foot in ache sculpture-—ane an astatiishing 
picce of drapery, the connexion of whirl Payne 
was the first to observe, The surface of the 





swuff is teft slightly rough asp foil to the soft 


polmh of the foot: thi should be studied by 
these who, ignoring the pediments of the 
Parthenon and the balustrade of the temple of 
Athena Nike, believe the contrast of textures in 
marble aurface to have bern unknown po Praxi- 
eles, The close relatiombhip, of the seernd 
(no. G27, pl. 191) to the ‘kore of the Siplinian 
treasury at Delphi ia an important observation. 
Of the korai of the late archaic period Payne 
suggests What three (nos. 604, 674, 684) may be 
works of the same sculptor at different: perinds 
of his life. The suggestion is made tentatively, 
and T find it hare to accept, for [cannot believe: 
that @ sculptor werule he likely to change his 
tooch wod hit taste in soch details a¢ the eon; 
alihouwh DF see, when it is poinied out, the com- 
munity of spirit which - . superticial 
differences and even the (profound difference 
hetween the physical types which formed the 
modela for 674 anid 664. One more quotation. 
here may be forgiven: en the kore no, O74 


(sometimes called La Delicata) ’ ae i the work 
of @ sculptor who has discovered an interest un- 
known to the time when “Antenar’s kore waa 
made: an interest in-what mw essentially feminme, 
not merely in the surface forma, but alo im the 
structure af the female body. Hence the Jong 
and slender neck, the sloping shoulders, their 
narrowness in proportion to the widih of head 
and hips. Netthat the frame of 674 is feeble: 
it is delicate, rather, the creation of a 
sersitive to wmething more sulitle than the 

| le -vitalliv which burns 4 in the finures 
of an earlier: period: And the expression of the 
face, shy, reserved, ancl self- wer is the 
tranlation of this physical character to another 
plane.” 

Lt is not clear whether Payne mccepted the 
common aitribunon of the fair-haired boy and 
the kore of Euthydikos to the same hand: 
there are certainly differences between thern. 
T would tuke this opportunity of adding a third 
piece, which, though’ liter than either, seems in 
many ways closer to the kore than to the boy— 
the mask fram Marathon in Berlin (Blimel, 
Die grechimhen Skulpturen, Kia), 

Lastly, the * Critian' boy. presents a curious 
problem. As w well known, the tomo was 
originally fitted by Furtwiingler with a head of 
the mid fifth century (ne, 699) - when the head 
which that torso now bears wae discovered, it 
was aeclainied as the correct one and substituted 
for the first, with, it i alleged, a * touching- 
surface * between the breaks, But bow comes 
it that the edge of the neck apres to have 
heen systematically chipped away? It can 
hardiy have been done in modern times, for the 
discovery of the head is recorded, amd it was 
quickly fitted ‘to the torse bry pesponsible apchae- 
ologists; and yet the perfect surface of the head 
iterlf shows that lilile damage com haye been 
done in anitiayiity A sunilar chipping of the 
edge of the neck in the torso is also apparent ; 
fot the breaks of the arms, os Poyor ports out, 
are, by contrast, quite tharp. His hypothesis is 
that * @ bead froma conteniporary statu may 
have been ined im antiquity 16 replace the 
original. “ Wer it te difficuls to. conjecwmre 
circumstances in which this would be likely jo 
have taken place. Hacl Paynr lived, he would 
doulitles have establighed or disprevedl the 
actial fit of the break of the head with that 
of its present torso: and thateis the firs: step 
in any further approach to the problem, if 
there ia real join we musi suppress cur tun- 
raisiness i tle aceming discrepancy of scale 
between the twoe—this, ie must be acimitted, is 
also seen im the Naples copy of Hannodios— 
which may be partly die to damage that the 
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‘body asuffred when the first head was set upon 
it aac afterwards removed. 

T have said nothing so for of the ilhustrations. 
There & one bad photograph among nearly 
five bomdred in the book (90,630, Pl. 8}, ond 
even that gives ts information we would: not be 
without, What this proportion of successes must 
represent in labour. patience: and ‘steady co- 
aperation—! take skill for granred, since in 
speaks from every pilate—<on have been known 
only to the authors; but it canche surmised 
In! thee who know. the exceptional difficulties 
prsscoted by the cofour and lighting “of the 
Acropolis Miseum aod by the disposinon of 


‘the eculptinres in it. 


lt might be worth comidering an edition with 
the plates and ttext boutid separately: the text 
needs the closest artention; and thi apt to be 


disturbed by constant tornmg backwards and 


forwards. An index would be weful: in 
absence 1 no doubt to be explained by Payne 
tnodestiy reqardime the text as an essay, whereas 
in fact tt i a réference-book, packed: close 
throughout with information on a variety af 

| Onty reading and te-reacling will 
fully bring: home the wideness of its scope, thir 
semitivencss, clarity and force of im thought 
and diction. 10 ia af equal quality with the best 
of his work: there cat) be no higher praise. 

BL A, 


Late Archaic and Early Cinassical Greek 
Sculptury in Sicily and South Italy. 
By Bewann Acmeote. (Herte Lecture, 
1ond: Precedings af the Britick Acafery, Viol, 
xx). Pp. gg;20plite. Humphrey Milfard, 
1936. zy. Gut. 

Profesor Ashmole discusses te sculpture of 
four faain centres, ‘Tarenium, Loch, Syracine, 
an! Selim Fle bases his ergument on coin 
and terracottas of certain provenience, one 

from them: te sculptures in- hrenze and. 

sune, actmirably stating in hee introduction the 
hiaeards of this method. He convincingly con- 
nects the “Tarentine series with Sparta, although 
the comparison of coina with sculpture is dan- 
geraus whenso much depends on the eves and 
lips, which naturally tend ta be over-cmphasised 
on the coin, “The comparison of a Syracusan 
coin with a‘ Corinthian” bronze is also convincing 
(hes. 45-90). But the connection between a 
Syracusan conn and Acropolis 679 is surely Wluasory 
(figs. 44-36), Qui the seater! goddess from Aerlin, 
which was found at Taranto, Professor Adimole 
refuses to pass definite judgment. Hie suggests 
Acgina, but rejects it again. “The genera] style, 
amd in particular the treatment of the ‘folds 
between the Jegs, has always recalled te me the 


Professor Ashmoie twier hints at Paros, once n 
connecon with his Locrian granp and once in 
connexion with Selinus. Miy we hope that he 
will follow up thee hints with a complete 
clistifiration of Parian sculpture and an assess- 
tient of tisinrportance? To the Locrian groups 
he convincingly adds, as in bis earlier orticle, 
the Lodoviei onc Boston phrones, The brenee 
from Adert), the colossal head im the Ludovisd 
collection, and thr Girgenti boy are loosely 
conneéted with Syracuse. Dore nor the olted 
eye of the Leontini. coies {he 41) fmt an 
analogy inthe fire: of the Altamira and early 
Niobid painter?  Profesmr Ashmole’s study 
‘breaks sew ground ond the continuation of bn 
revrarclies khould ‘throw much licht on-a very 
interesting chapter in the history of Greek Art, 
T. BL. W. 


Greek and Homan Shiela iit by 
R. Py Hixes. Pp. st 95; 48) plates. 
Landon, British Museu ; primted bry endicr 
ot the Travtess, rota 

This adiniratle esa i, in the best tradition of 
se Britsh Mimeunm, oot simply a guide, and 
easily bears comparison with far more preter 
tions efforts in the same field. The wertor whe 
buys it for ase in the Musesm must be prepared 
for some stit intellectual exercite in the effort 
jo distinguish accurately between limpressiorism 
and expressioniam, belween expressiveness and 
yetsimilinede: between individualieed and 
generalised, idealued, oF clanicied features; 
between ithisitiniaon ancl. preatiralions (verte we 
are epaved): mul between objective and sut- 
lective realitm. With application, these. dis 
tinctions can be achieved; and, to he just te 

Mr, Hinks, he does himeel! know the meaning 

aif interns terriite~-the legacy of much fine writing 

and confused thinking in the past—and even 
ywomietinies defines therm, Moreover, the essay 
becomes clearer after repeated reading; whirt, 
is evidence of the thoaghifulnes: which tnelnr- 
lice it, 

‘The ci of * teat portraiture * aceme to be put 

a litte too lare—with Mamsolue in the mid 

fourth century. “The satrapal ooin shewn i 

valuahle if its date can be established, but in 

daim io be a portrait is far weaker than that of 
certain Cyzicene coins of about the eame period 

(whieh are cited but wor Uhwstrated); and to 

upset its claim doce not therefore arenethen the 

argument mach: while in the literary evidence 

(for what it a worth) Docian’y epithet * ato. 

etyiey fgets" of tie statue of Pellictnis bby 

Demetris, tay be sect againet Pliny's * noc 

hominem ex. acre feat wed iracundiam' of 


Shine A pity that room could 
not be fond at this point for « difficult, thengh 
important, interesting anid highly relevant 
piece, namely tbe portrait—one of the finest m 
the Museum—ot an old woman, from ‘Tarquinii 
(no. a00r): this, if apt an original, is @ firet- 
rate copy, looks Greek, and may not be later 
than the end of the fifth century. 

| know of no single book where one can find 
so concisely stated the current views an the 
profiler of portraiture in Italyp—on. the vexed 
question af the wwe of death-muse, on the 
dominance of ' Hellenistic’ style in the wfficial 
art af Augustis [p, a0, where in the last line 
reatl ‘intter* for * former"), on the: shape of: 
the bust as an Index of date, oc om the lites 
anhigoe gare of the * human init” which, he- 
tokens the “soul aspiring fo leave its beddily 
encurnibranee.” 

Here are a few minor questions which {rave 
the main argument unaffected: Can the 
sard-binsted head ol Aliander (no; 1859) 
lic wenuime? Is the Blacus cameo of Augrsies 
Auguime? Gonrparison with coins niguesta 
that it may be of the time of Tiberius, Arc 
ia44 cand igo really pendants? Ho so, the 
deciicators mmuat fave been military men with a 
grudge againtt Marcus Aurelius Dors the 
pase on p. 26 cuggest intentionally that 
Miny was referring to the plasne rendering of 
eves and eyebrows? This did mot (with rk- 
tremely rate exceptions) occur until after his 
death. 

The book is Uloitrated bv an excellent and 
generous wlection of targe and small scuipwirea 
in verious matcrials, of bronzes, of oniog, amd of 
terracotias, many of them tittle aan on 





appreciated hitherto; and if is compendal: 
cheap. 8. re 
Piaton, Bildnisse und Nachwoise. Hy BR, 


Bosamrozn: Pp. 42; ga-plate. Breslau: 
Ferdinand Hirt, togz— 8f-50. m1, 

A splendid series of new photographs of sixteen 
lirads of Plate, including two unpublished. 
Each head is photographed fromfront and side, 
and in three-quarter view—sommetimns also from 
the hiack—and is described a: ‘ from 
firat-fand knowledge. The author ‘accepts the 
commen view that these replicas all derive: 
from an actua) ‘portrait of the middle of the 
fourth century, perhaps. that by Silaaian. 

There, then, ts the - tt remaloy to: 
infer fron it whiai the original portrait looked 
like = some will choose one replica, some another, 
for few wall be expert enough to take 4 synthese 
of features taken from toore than. one. 

OF the fidelity of a copy to the original portrait 
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the archaeologist is eet ae, best qualified te 
jusige, andl -he will it weful to have the evi- 
dence to luxuriously presented: of the fidelity 
of the portrait to the man, the philosopher and 
philologist, for whom also the work: ioteruled. 
Rut it would hiwe been kinder to guide them 
away frem some of the replicas which are re- 
stored o¢ retouched. A 
BA 


Exekias. By W. Trecuwav, 24 pp.; $i pl. 
Leipzig: H. Keller, rg36, oft an. 

The ninth book in the series Bilder Grtechischer 
Vasen edited by Professor Beazley and Jacobsthal, 
B the fint un Attic black figure. Execkias is: the 
suprene black figure painter, classical ane 
drantmtic ameige hie decorative fellows, not 7 
craftaman, but o treative mrtist. Tlis spirttunl 
quality af Exekias’ works, particularly of hp 
Aja, which makes him o fonerommer sixty years 
ahead af his ines well shown by Dr. Techaau 
in the present study. His discussion & admirable 
both when he is treatuig the vases anc pinactes 
of the master himerlf, and when he collects the 
works of two popile of Exekias, whom he names 
respectively ‘the Quadrign misster" ancl * the 
miter of the birth of Athen" The former 
puted the lovely Eos and Memon in the 
Vatican, the fatter the Geryonomachy wi the 
Louvre with the potter signature of Exckin. 
I) should only ¢riticse certain points of dezail. 
] am wot sure that the stylistic advance froin the 
Berlin to the London Onectorides amphora is 29 
great as Or. Technaw maintains: for instance, 
the attitude of eles on the Berlin vase is net ati 
archaism, boat part of the siftuatioe—Herakle’ 
friend follows in his agcry every movement of 
Herakics,. 1 doubt the interpretation of the 
Vaticonn anmphera as the homecoming of the 
Dison: ibe whole attitude of Castor suggests 
that he le going out, and according te om story 
the brothers shared « horse. Dr. Technau stays 
of the Dionysus en the London amphora: “Mit 
schiichter Gebiirde empfinet der Sohn die Gabe 
des Vaters":- thid does not explain the son's 
Shite as fact, the son hes given (he futher 
® dritik. But these are minor poirits. It jv a 
good book, charmingly written, amd the plates 
are execilent. 

T.-B. LW. 


Les coupes attiquss 4 fond blanc: Dy H. 
Pumureant: Pp.f9; 34 plates. Brixelles: 
L’Antiquité Clasique, 19%b- 

This & a conyentent corpus of Attic white- 
ground cups. M, Philippart tombers them 
roughly in order of date, but modifier this in 
listing them so 2310 keep stylistic groups tegether, 
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He provides bitiliographies for each cap, copious 


and a4 far as Dave ehecked them accurate, and 
Tlistrate: moet of them adequately, 


These 
cup have generally been treated-as a side-jine 
from the development of red-figure yase-painting: 
—pethaps a correct estimate of their position, 
hut thie colleetion, containing moet that has heen 
said about them from that point of yiew, would 
make an exceliont base for their study aso class 
with o development of its-own., M. Philippart 
hat attempted semecthing in this direction, but 
rather half-heartedly, He promises, however, to 
produce a work dealing with all white-<groutidl 
Attic vases exocpt lekythot, and perhaps in that 
tre will go decper than he does liere Mcanwhile 
fue ms produced on exceedingly teful book 
One con take a few ontichon of detail, The 
cup whoie only white ground i¢ a plain aree 
sTrOUumiing a eed-fgure medailion (2, 3, 7, 44 
99) might be |isted separately; they are rec-figuore 
yas amt!) irrlevant to a work of thia scope. 
Pp, io, 18, +4 fF; 2 and jy-20 might well hove 
been lated m that order tather than between 


‘6 and a7. A * Euphronios Group” conpriaing 


em ene hand the Evpbranian cop in Gotha ta) 
and works attributed to the Sosias Painter (11), 
the Pythnkles Painter (12), ihe Pannitios Painter 
(19-19! and Oueximes (go), an oy the other 
works attributed to the Pistoxeros Painter (27- 
¢¢), some Of which are sgnecl Eugpemcs 
roucrs, 4 on artificial cOMeEp tion, and ‘jt is 
hot clear what lam! ‘of unity M. Philippart 
ascribes tort. The Sosias and Pythokles Pamtors 
belong to » group centring round the late work 
of Euphronios, atid from this group the early work 
of the Panaition Painter derives, bul so does the 
carly. werk of Diiris (9-41, while the Brygos 
Pater (5-10) stands simon) os close tothe 
Panaitios Painter as Onesimos dos, and mach 
closer than the Pistoxeno Painter, P.o17, ne, 6: 
Cabinet dee Mednilles 60%) these fragments ate 
weribed by Beazley, FHS Il p. 54. no. 0, to the 
Pars Gigantiomachy Painter, and he -suggeses 
that two fragmenta by the gamm painter at 
Séyees are from the same year, and possibly alam 
the fragment Cabinet des Médailles bof |Philip- 
part. p. 5: No. gh) Pp. 18, 24 fh, ser onp., bo, 
F..24, noosa; Gotha 48; on the Fawades question 
see further “discussion by Miss MLZ. Pens, 
sh sce LS, Ps GON, publishing fragmerite of a 
, | Iekythios, Irom the NN. slope of 
ee Acropolix, inscribed Piesreat[e] #ypos[onv] 
P. 29, 00.107 Acropolis qt; Muse Pease, said., p. 
234 FE, publishes. a new fragment which gocs 
with 4gta. She diswejates 4gib from: thee and 
publishes |p. 294) another NarthSlope trag- 
ment which goes with it; these she inclined to 
associate with 4¢q, but envieages the possibility 





that 429 goct rather with 4gua. Pp. 92, 34) 965 
nes. 15, Acropolia 433, 18, Louvre Grog, and 
19, Acropolis 432, seem to me related rather to 
tlie Samos and Botton fragments ¢5 arid 26 
iban to the FPanaitian vases with which M. 
Philippart places them. “Their form of exergue 
band connects them with the carly Duris 4. Pp- 
47. 48; the Acging fragments 30, 31 secm to me fess 
cise to the Tistaxeno: Painter than to 52, Floe- 
ence 73409. “This group: perhaps related to the 
‘Muse Painter” group, 60-62 (Berlin rv. 4408, 
Louvre CAg4, 402), and pessilly also to 46 
(Athens Inv. 2187, cc. 1844) which recalls 
Makron. Pi:55, no. 96:-sec on p. 17, Ro. 8 
F. Gio: the Boston Phidle Painter’y Earopa & 
aurely later thar that oe the Mumich cup, 
P. 61, no. 48, and p, 65, no 52, see on pp. 47-4, 
ys 30-1. P. 82, no. 57, Brussels ABgr; the 
bibliograpliv haa been omitted here execpt for a 
eeference to ML Philippart’s own article in Adon. 
Piet, 1928, where a bibliography up te that date 
will be found: add Beazley, Varer in Poland. 
p. 28 ('Gn the manner of the Sotades Painter’). 
P_S= nos, 63-5, British Museum D6, 7 and 5: 
here also the bibliography is omitted except for a 
reference to the same article, but M. Philippart 
propose: te deal at length with Staite later. 
Herr Dirpolder's Der Penthesilcia-Maler (Beazley— 
Jacobsthal 10) appeared too lave tor M, Philip- 
part to refer to it. Dicpolder Wostrates tes. 21, 
‘Agora P. 43 Gpl. 2, t), 47, Berlin 2082 (pl 1), 
93, Athens 439; (pl 5 and 17, 2-3) and 94, 
iritish Museum D< (pl. 6), axeribing them to his 
Penmthesiles Painter |= Pistoxenoes Painter-+ Pen- 
thesilea Tarmter), 
M. R. 


Gorpus Vasorum Antiquoram : France 13 = 
Sévres, fasciculs unique. Musée National 
de Sévrea, By Maperzixe Masout. Pp. 
xviit + 163; 69 plates, Paris; Champion, 
1990. 

The Sévree follection dics not contain much 
of great suetit, but is large ore) ‘varied? it i the 
harder to catalogue because moet of the vases 
are slight things belong 'o clases that have 
boon either titth: studied of little heeded by the 
miss of urchacologisata. We are indebted wo Mrs. 
Macewul for a useful and labormous pahlication. 

PL 14. 1-2. and 4—7 are not protocormthian but 
Corinthian. ML. 14, 14, not griffin ‘but eriffin- 
birds Pl, ¢4, t4.and 17-18 should be Corinthian 
oot [aloCorinthian; on the other hand Payne 
INC p. 177) thinks that, the does of the type pl. 
t4, 2 are all finio-Gortmtbian. FL fa, 7; sot, 
1 fear; a “ palacstra-scene, two wrestlers and two 
runners,” but courting, & mun etnbracing a boy 
ant twh men dancing round them (se FHS 49, 
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p. abo: CV Oxford i p, 97 on WA epl.4,.23% 
von Salis, Thveatp-7.) Pi. 15, Sand so, by the 
Edinburgh painter. Pl. 16,7; by the same hand 
the Schaefier oinochoe Schaal, G.V. Prandgiet 
pl. #7 and the Robinson olpe CV pli a7, 13° et. 
also the Bologna olpe CV M1 Hee pl. a7, 4 
Pi. 18, 1-2: m FHS 51, p..s4-5 | mtgeetial 
(as Mrs. Massenil. noges) that these two frag- 
ments, the gift af Lavnes, might be from the 
sume cup a a fragment in the same techolyque 
and. by the same hand in the Cabinet des 
Wiedailles, Gol: Mrs Maswoul, who haa been 
abln to compare the three fragments, objects 
ihat the white of the Paria fragment is of a differ- 
ent shade: and that the ' teehumque *is-different 
— jl #agit ia non d'un fond bla, mmnis d'une 
bande blanche placée done Vintérieur.”” The 
horst objection i remonalde, althougl the white 
may vary somewhat from one part of the -vase 
io another, “The second is not's0 taay Io grasp: 
[ had father supposed the cup to have hadl oth 
a white-ground picture and 2 white bared—-like 
the contemporary cup Munich 2645 (FR pl 4s). 
Pi. 18,g-5¢ the Inacriptions are not given exactly 
for instance the fambdas are wrong. Fh 16, 7 
tichonus to the Icarus group (FHS 47, pp. 231—5)- 
Pl, go; 1-4, 5, and 8: the patternwork out 

is not like that on the Boston plate here cited - 
this id one of @ series Gl stemless cups with lozenge 
(textile) drcoration outside, and often silhouette 
figures under the handles: sot far fram che 
Sevres vast, one in the British Museum, 
igi7, 7-26, 2 (exterior, JHS 41, p. 19%. 2h 
other, earlier, and of different style. are men- 
tinned in Att, VP. pp. grg-4. nos, and ny PL 
ao, 4. 6, and 10 1 fifth-century, anid is mot Attic 
but Htaliote—carly Amykos group; cf the bell- 
krater in Rerkeley CV Cal. pl. 56, 1- Pl 20,9 
and Gi uloa late filth-century vase: cf. steruless 
cup in Frankfort (Schaal, GV. aus Frankfurter 
; gen pll. got): Play, sand g andl pl. 20, 
tea in the manner of Polion and may bes 
trifling work from his own hand. With pl2t, 2 
and 5 compare the olnochor af the same shape m 
Oxderd (CV pl 42, 9) and what 1 have groaped 
with it in CV Oxford ii, p.-vii.- Plat, 7 belongs 
to thre * fat boy * group (sce thid. text to pl. 42, 5, 
and JHS 96, p.-93). The thing to front of the 
athlete's knees it ant aryballoa. PL. 2t, § isin the 
zune sivie With the small hydria pl. 21, 9 ¢- 
Oxford 436 (GV Oxford pl..g2, 5) PL at, 44, 
the well-known trial-piece, is stated here to have 
a white slip, but 1 did not notice this. Tt is sant 
w have bee, fottnd in Melos, which though 
posible secma urilikely, Tncany cae it is by an 
Attic artist of the school of the Penthesiles 
painter: f have named him the Aberdénn paintor 
and given lists of hie works in CV Osdord ti, p. 
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rofl, tex! to pl 59, 6, and in Canyfoma Prageents 
F 92 on pl. F, BY: see also 728 56, p. go, foot 
-Perlaips worth recalling that the trial-piece in 
Wairzburg (Langlot: pl. 217, 495) @ by another 
Penthesiiean, the painter of Bologna gi7 (see 
FHS §4, P: gt, foot). 

Pi.'24, 994s oment OF theer are Attic, as Mrs. 
‘Mase! has seen > Lam not auc from the picture 
about some of the squat [ekythor (pl. 23, 24-5, 25, 
40, 32). Pl. ag,.14is mot Attic tut Ttaliotes it bie 
longs to an interesting growp of black vases, very 
solid and well-made: one of the featuies fx the 
frequency of dipinti, on Id and receptacle in 
covered vases: 1 call thi * the sigma clas", after 
the dipinti on London Ts2r and Oxford $72: 
the pyas CP Providence pl. 29, 4 belongs to lt 
(see FHS 53, p. $12). The dipinti on the Sévres 
wuaee are both xi: the theta gwen by Mn, 
Massoulissimply the wual dot-and-circle decorat- 
ing the foot. The Cambridge vase she compare 
is probably Attic. PL. 2g, 17; the reference to 
CF. Oxford pl, 45, 20 48 2 misprint. A good 
mun parallets are quoted i thie section: but 
the different types of cup, stemiess, skyphos, are 
not carefully” distimguiahed. 

Pl. 24, 495: with thie bird-vase cf, Maximova 
fig, q and. CV Oxford Tid, pl 8, 12: Mrs 
Maséoul calls it Athe of the Hellenistic period, but 
it appeass to be East Greek nf the sieth century: 
i do not feel clear abour the gaut-pl. 24, g4, but 
jt-may go with the bird. The vases on pl. 24 
are said to be “ of Hellenistic style and uncertain 
fahries.”” Play. 1—3:i¢ placed correctly, ‘The 
three vases found at Volterra, pl. 24.4, 4, and 
ri, and the kantharos pl, 24, 14, ane Etruscan: 
cf, the eases from Monteriggioni (Si, Bir. 9 pill. 
qo-2) and, from Volterra like the three Sévres, 
Maz. Dimetameun nll. 126-7. Pl 24, 5-and 7 are 
fourth-century Anic; pL 24, 6 Attic Hellenistic ; 
pl, oy, 4 ie Attic of the late Afth-century or the 
fourth (see CY Orford, text to pl. 40.9); pl. 24, 
to ako Attic. PL. 24, 19-25 are Hellenistic 
all right, bow pl. 24, 26 seems to be Corinthian 
of the filth century, and perhaps alse pl 24, 
e728, The seventy vasea.on pl. 25, all from 
Cyrenaica, are called “ Hellenistic,” and some 
of thet are, but others belong to the fourth: and 
fifth cennaries ; moat of the black vases are Attic 
import, | can't go through them all, but make 
afew remarks: pl. 24, 2, see on CV Oxford, pl. 
48, 19; the ‘cup with foor amd no fuendies” pl. 
a5. fi locks very like » fekanis-lid- pl.25, 22, and 
plo 25. aq) in the references to GY Oxdord read 
65 for 45; pl. #5, 38, read pl. 48, 9, 6, and 44. 

In the Etruscan bibliography wr mist, among 
other things, Mingazzini's Pasi Certellant. The 
town near Chiosi (pi, 26, 1 and pl. 28, 7) m 
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PL. 92 brings us to 2 erysteriow fabric which 
ba great favourite in the Corpas-—" Attico- 
Ttaliote."” “Three vases on this plate are Attic:— 
pl. ga, 10, 12, and 24, fourth century; pl. 92, 22 
nck ng, late Fifth century; and pl. g2, 1g, fourth 
century, the same‘ fat boy " stvle'aa pl-o1, 7 and 
8; qv. 1 am not ature abour pl. 92, 21 and 25; 
but | think-is is Amic. All the rest are typical 
Ltaliote. “The things mm the field on pl. $2, 19 
are not basket and balls, but discus and 
aryhallos. 

Pll. 3-46 are Apulian, ss Mrs, Massoul say; 
but it.is.a pity & separate the vas on pl, 94 
( Apulian influenced by Attic") from ther on 
pli. $4-37 (ducal Apulian "), for the style b the 
ame Pl 44, 4-6,* open ' diptychon is a slip for 
‘elwed,” andsoakoonpl 97, amdig. Pl ga. 4: 
Bendis is net an Asiatic godiless; the doubtful 
objet ba Pan-pipe On pl. 54.4, pl. 25, 4, ane 
eleewhere, the usiil Apulian Eres is called 
‘hermaphrodiie* or “androgynous,” but: un- 
justly: ke wears kerchicf and bracelets, but that 
ia not sufficient to lose him his sex. Some of the 
vas on pl. 40, such a2 12 and 15, 42 ond of-8, 
seem Apulian and not Campanian; anc ao on 
pl. gt (2-2; 5 and 9: 10 and 54). With plat, 
1o.and 14 cf. CV Lecce pl2g, 1. On pl. 44,7 
and! q seems Attic not Campamun, 2+ and 29 
Aqulian; the aix vases pl 43, 30, $2.33. $55 37 
god go.are Attic. Tlie negro-head pl. 44, 7 docs 
not look very like the vases with which if i 
compared: ef, perhaps, Gigitoli L'Arte Etresre 
pl. 201, 2. 

PL 46 ie devoted Ww vases with decoration in 
added cotdop. “The moat interesting of them, 
pl. 46, t and 5, belongs to the group of the 


Praxias vase in the Cabinet dee Médaille |oi4- 


ec Rump! in AM 4 pp, 24-g0 and 4 1925 
pp. 275-7, and fomuch later than ‘the period 
of experiment in red-figure and oof Nicesthenes 


and his suceewors.” Loread the inscription as. 


Avtooucye and? did net tetice the small jetter 
imerted between the two last letters in Mrs. 
Seeeul's farvinilic Ori Cabinet des Médailles 
tig T read EROTO, retromrade. 

‘The vases on pli. q7.and 4% are all Gnathia, 


with ive exception >—pl. qi, 16,20, a1, 94. 


and $5 are Attic. 

Pil, 40-5) bring us to another favournte: 
tategory in the Corpus: ‘aryle campanicn «a 
couverte noire, dit de Cames.” [t seem still to 
be thought that most black vases,-especially if 
ihey bear linprested decoration, are Campanian. 
We do indeed bear that ‘specimens were also 
made in Greek countries,” bat should. not gather 
from this that any such specimens appeared on 
pi. go—$i—or that the vase with jinpressed 
decoration, as we know it from the second hall 

$ 


of the fifth cenmary onwards, was am-Aitic in- 
vention, On pl 40, 1-12, 15, 18, 14, 22, 24, 26, 


of 90, 34-95, are Adie: 24, 25, 27. 29.51, 32. 


if not Agic are Apulinns the Canrpaniat vases 
are but (irere—ig and oo, tq-and Fy, 16 anda. 
PL 91, 20 Anic,:ch Cambridge oll qt, 4D 
from, Cyprus, The:clay of pl. 5c, 4, recalls the 


Sigita grey. Phare 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. FPologne 3; 
collections diversas. By F. Buranms ant! 
K. Baias. Pp.97 i 34 plates, Cracow, Polish 
Academy, qf. | 

The thind Polish iostalment of the Corp 


containg the jéacr collections in Poland, and. 


compleres the Polish contribute. Whe vases in 
Wilandw, DLadw, Lublin, ancl haricut are de 
stribedd by Prof. Bulania, the rest by the able 
author al the first tw tascieules, Dr. Bailes. 

Warsaw, ‘Binental, pl. oo: the artiche an -Aferr. 
Ades. St, uo by ALD. Ure. 

Wanaw, Archacolegical Museum. “The ala- 
bastram pl, fo de Antic, Eihink, of the fourth 
century, mither thar Tontan of the sixih. PL 1. 
14, lekamis, not pyxis? Pla, 19 kanthares not 
skyphos; see Jacobsthal and Lanesdort¥ Shmuel 
comer p. Oe. 

Wilandve, Branicki, Pl. i, 4 i Chalchlian, cf. 
Louvre E8or (Rurmpt Chih Wo pl ga. ss). Phot, 
5, the footmissing. Fla, $, Washing painter or 
pear. Pi. a, 1m Attic not Apulian, belonging to 
the * fat hoy" group, sec any review of the Séyres 
Conat. Pla. iealep Attic. “PL, 9 is Paestan, 
Tan’) pl 4, 14.0 Ickanis-lid? Compare the Sdores 
review, on pl. 25, | 

Pornat; Museum Wielkopolskie, 
be Atti. 

Pornati, Roxer, Pl 2, 16% not Lialinie, I 
think: Hf belongs to. a 73 of squat lekytho 
‘of various forms, many of them found in the 
Western parts of old Greece; whether they are 
Attic, of a jocul fabric as Has been suggested, I 
cuniet make up my mind. 

Wilne, Society of Friends of the Scenes. On 
the negro alabastra pl. tg ace ole FHS 49 pp. 
§1 and Fraser in AZA i935. 

Wilne, University, “The krater pl. 3, 21 is nor 
Cummean, but Avtic, by the painter of London 
Fa: cf. Louvre 6522 (CY TIEH c pt 5, 4-51, and. 
Nottie 1934. Po 187 

Lublin, Sekulowier. '4; ‘The picture must 
bea inxlern copy after the drawmy of Berlin 
186s, in Gerhard ALPS pl. tg. 

¢#ancut, Potocki, #1. 1, 3, oenochoe by the 
painter of the Bowdoin box. Pl #, 4, meck- 
amophira= by Hermanas: -the foot i modern, 
Pi. i, 4, peliker seem to be by the painter of 


Fl, 4, | may 
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Mumch oqqq: ‘Che lout Hamilton-yvase Tiechbein 
Ppl is very like and should be ty the same Cf. 
ako Paweri pl. so. Pl, Bis Atte not Apulian. 

Lt is wo pity that the bucks if Vaxes nre inet ‘all 


pepreduced. 


Jj, DB 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Italia 11— 
Museo Campans i. Ey P. Mintazzint. 
Pp. #4; 50 plates. Rome: (Libreria dello 
Stato,.1935- 

The present vohime devoted entirely 16 the 
Campatiian cave in the Museo Campano al 
Capua and polishes alinott all of them, Moai 
of the vasee are admittedly. rather mdifferent or 
unimportant pieces, but there are exceptions, 
some of the vas being df derided merit ani 
interest, petably the Ixton anrphora (Pl. 19), the 
Belleroghen hydria (PL go), the Boreas hydria 
(M. 14)}—-whick: 2 net quite so near th style to 
the Asteas krater in Madrid with the Madoc of 
Herakles as Mingaznini thinks—the Cassandra 
waphora (Pi. 22), the centauromachy amphera 
(PL. 29) and ihe aephora on PL 20 witha doult- 
ful subject, probably, as: M. suggests, the depar- 
ture of Bellerophon from Proiios and Stheneboes. 

The test is brief anil te the point = ML docs met 
attetipt to grapple with the problem of assignima 
veer io. one of other of ithe local fabrics of 
Campama fof which, as yer, litle mw known, only 
thos: of Come and ‘Abella being well attested), 
Himigh he note when different vases belong 
one atvlistic group and adds apposite comments 
aml reherences. “The name sifula for the shape 
of the vase hostrated on Pl. 27 (Text, p. 12) 5 
perhaps miskeading ; the French call it ampvoore a 
‘rier, and hail-amphora is probably the bext 
Enelish equivalent, Minprints are few; “Tyl- 
liurd for ‘Tillyard ofp. t95 PLoar, 1 and 4 
Instead of 2.ancd 9 on p: 7 and ter fers on p, 16, 

The plate: are disappointing, though the 
fault appear io Jie more with the reproductions 
than with the original photographs. Many 
could easily have been impreved, and samc are 
so bac asto make the vase ilhustrated on them 
worthless for study purposes (e.g Pl 18,25 
27, 55 aml most of the vases. on Pls. 43-45} the: - 
practio: of squaring the (op ane aides of a hivdria, 
aon Ma. 5-9, by not one to be commended: 

The vase ilhstrated on MH. g and those on 
Fis, 20, 4+ 23.3) 39) and’ 50, ft belong ty one 
group, seeming!) the work of a single hand, riot 
stricily Campanian in style, but miat probably 
Pasian under strong Catrpanan influence. 
With them gocs a mumiber ol vases found ar 
Cuivano (NS 1991) TH 577 A), and a» full 
diuwsion of ihe whole group will be found in 
Purstoem Pottery, ppp. 8g HL PL. ty, 7 is a vase with 
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figures upplied in ped, 42 aloo Pl. 947, 4 a tes: 
Maihrid 579; Lereux, PL 54) and 45, 0; they 
are probably Campanian, but should hardly be 
inched in the preacnt classification with the 
ordinary 0 vases, Abo, why are the vier 
here classed uncer the heading 1V Er when those 
of exactly te same style in the ELM. amd elee- 
Where come under TV Ea? Thismerely adds to 
the difficultics of a reference system already 
complicated enough, 

‘The Last halfaf the 5 plates figures nly niiner 
vases, mostly typical products wf late fourih- 
ecnlury (anmpauian moanulactiure (the kotyle 
740, Piso, 5, seem early Apulian of the Lecce 
etyle) and their appearance cari be described 
only wt forbidding, thi they are of great 
value for the study of the later phases of South 
Iislian art. and it extremely convenient to 
have them all within the Compass af a singhe 
rolome of the Confer and not, a @ more ual, 
dividnd between several, Dr. Mingazzini ia to 
he warmly congratulated on providing tus with 
so useful a repertory of the style and shapes 
of fouth-centory Campanian vases. 

A. DLT. 


Lee Terres Cultes Grecques, fiy |. CnHar- 
RosMEAZ, Pp. 2g; BH pilates. London: 
A. Zwemmer, (gg. or. 

ML Charbonnraux gims i give us ao geoerel 
view of the development of Greek sculpture 
lilustrand im terracottas.. “These, as he truly 
says, {oom-a far more complete series than either 
martle or brongse, but we have only to take a 
period like the late sixth and carly fifth centuries, 
where we have a greet number of marble ortiz 
nals, to sec how unrelinble the terracotta series 
in. Still, ML. Charbonneau sclection ia not bad 
from that point of view, though he might have 
given more space to the seventh and sixth. cen- 
tunics and jess to Tanagra and whe Hellenistic 
pened, which oocupy more than half the book 
—the Bret and Aphrodite types 6s—-Ro contain a 
good many virtual repetitions. The individual 
qaumples are often well ifsometimes rather aenti- 
mentally chosen, but M. Charbonneaux’ en- 
thusiasm secnm greater than his subject: deserves. 
li is true that Greek terrecotias sometimes have 
more of the spirit of the great sculpture wiih 
which they are contemporary than do Koman 
copie) in marble, bur to. suggest that they can 
alcnost take the place for ws of the first sketches of 
great sculptor is to misrepresent their mature, 
They gre musi-precuction piece made in 
moulds, which were obviomsly lareciy the works 
of minor artists, and their beaury is of the re- 
fected kind which minor urt in @ great creative 
period oftes; shews, Oue might ai well say that 
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‘Marcantomio’s engravings could take the place 


of Raphacl's drawings “There are, of couse, 
exceptions The meulil of the beautiful sphinx. 
head acroterion 21 wad the work ofa fine artist. 
but such pieces are rare. Greek terracottas, 
however, are after very charmng, and this 
quality da well brougi out, MM. Sougr:’ pie 
grapha are clear aol well reproduced, but’ the 
tendency. to black backgrounds anc direct. 
lighting ma .greut mutake, ‘The Hollywood 
mubonlipht effect of 44-5, 74, Bh and othrn a 
uiforgivable, anc ile attractive and well-posed 
59 deserves “a lex dramatic light; other are 
excellent, eg. to. “The presentation of che donkey 
6! is agreeable, bot that of the Erotes 56 fb a 
poor idea ill executed, and samebody might at 
lemat haye covernd the mumberecd bases, 
MLR. 


Syloge Nummorum Graecorum. Volume 1, 


‘Part 11: The Newnham Davis Coins in 
the Davia Collection of Classical and. 
Eastern Antiquities, Mariachai College, 
Aberdeen.. Po. iv+ tq: 14 plates. 15% 

Volume IT: ‘The. Lloyd Collection: Parts 
V-VI, if plates, 12s, 

London: publisheel for the Brith Academy 
hy Humphrey Milford, Osdord University 
Press, and Spink & Son, 1995, 1936, 

The fourteen plates devoted to Aberdeen give 
an excellent idee of a typical collection af good 
mcdcrate quality, not including many coins: of 
ereat tote, bul reasomably well pepreecniod in 
moat fields, Even in a limited collection like 
this, the marvellous wealth ond variety of Greek 
comage foree: 1elfon our netics, Be we survey, 
in turn, brome: of Nemmausyus, tenedraclims of 
Rhegium, decadrachin of Syricwe, drachms 
struck by the Carthaginians in Italy one Spain 
during the second Punit War, didrachow of 
Thebes with Bocotian shichl, owls of Arthens— 
old and new style, staters of Alcxaneler, tetra- 
dractuas of the Seleucid and Pergamene kings, 
brome of Antinons at Alexanilria ond on 
enigmatic scence of a sacnfice-on a bronze: of 
Treboniames Gallus-at: Alexanciria “Troas, As 
Mr. Robinson reminds us in the introdurtinn, 
the collection lias ity ragities—euch a4 the obal 
OF the Litian dyniet Zaga’ f?)—and ibe re 
appearance of number of these, which had been 
lost to wiew, will delight the lieart of the student, 

The Lloyd collection continues co iunfdldl im 
noble series of treasure: (0 our view, The man- 
headed) bull of Gela appears in the ‘almost 
frisky attiude of on earlier tetradrachm uni in 
the stapely dignity of the forepart on the later. 
There is a ylorions eerie of Apolle heads from 
Leontini, o grand specimen of the Dinnyauw and 
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drinking satyr of Naxos, in the earlicr style, and 
A notable series of Selinus, including many of 
those fiscinating types of disputed meaning 
whieh the late Dr. Liovd himself did so-nmach to 
elucidate, Other coms are of historical rather 
than: artistic Intersst—auch ax the rare bone 
of Galaria, Hipana and Petra aod, we my 
thaps ad. the silver series of Mrssana. Some 
‘of the coins of Himera-—notably the famous 
Thiktegsuepa tetradrachm—have elicited annota- 
tien on @ scale more generous thar the ieual, 
at) inmevation justified by the exceptional 
impértance of ie ooins and, we trust. to be 
ated on similar occasions. The free access 
that is now becoming posible fo this wonderful 
collection i a boon for which we may all be 
gratchil. H.- 





Inscriptiones Graecas: Vol. WV et III, editio 
minor. Pars iii, fasc. prior. Ed. Jo- 
Hannes Kincenes, Pp. vii+ 462. Berlin: 
W. de Grayter, 1995. 

The rapid progres which ts being made'in the 
igstic of the second edition of the Awic Corpus is 
duc tn no amall measure fo the’ indefatigable 
industry and the practised still af thet veteran 
scholar, Johannes Kirehner, who more ‘than 
thirty years ago gave us his invaluable Proo- 
pograpliia Attica, The year 1931 brought us » 
fasciruie (Pars ti, fase. 2) of well-nigh 500 pages, 
containing the catalog: pominm aorel the trstra- 
menit duris Arinat!, ancl 1955 has entiched stholar- 
ship with this further instalment comprising 
the dedicetions?, fttedi Aenorerti, fiteli sacri and 
aedificiorum tlruti, together with Important qtdenda 
gral sorrigruda ond ati indispensable table of 
concordance, Ver despite the rapidity of it 
production, (here is oo aien of any filling off in 
quality: it ts matrked by the same meoculous 
wecuracy Ba it: , thaugh at will, no 
doulst, like them, afford not 4 fina! resting-pluce, 
but 4 starting-point for fresh and fruitful pro- 
gress jn historical and cpigtaphical studies. 
One more faicicule, that containing the epitapts, 
awaits preparation and publication, and this, 
together with the pecessury indices ancl fasti, 
will bring to conrpletion this monumental work, 
The present instalment comprise: some o4bo 
interiptions. of which over 200.are bere publishes! 
for the fire: time. Dedications made by public 
andl private bodies or by individual magisiratcs 
and sectors or other decdicaton, together with 
toeseriptions from statie-hases, other honorary 
imecripiians art sculptors” signatures form the 
grtar majority, but the smaller classes of sacret 
lawa, oracles, ete,, ard OF inscriptions engraved 
on Gents in the Dionyaias Theatre alo contain 
much materia] of interest. Tn form tha part 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


carries on the tradition of these which preceded 
It, save only that in the editing of the texts the 
new ' Leyden wvstem * of brackets, clearly ox- 
plained in the preface, 14 followerl, 

MLN. T. 


Dis Stele von XManthos!: FT. Moetrik ond 
Inhatt. By FW. Rosso. Ppiii51, Vienna: 
Gerold & Co,, 1ggh.  10.40-mt, 

Dr. Kanig’s book on the stele of Manthus is 
only the frst itvtalment of a longer work, md 
ean only be judged provisionally. Te begins 
rather durprimngly with un elaborar siody of 
the metre of that part of the inecription which ja 
generally belleved to be in verse, and in an 
archaic dialect. He may quite possibly be on 


ihe right scent in the matter of the scamsion, bait 


he is certainly nithless in his handling of evidence 
which seems to tell against his theories... For 
this rrasom be ix indwend te alter the accepted 
remlering of fee Lycian letters in a way from 
which he might otherwise well have shrunk. 
‘Thus the letter which i believed, on apparently, 
sufficient evidence, to be a vocalic » (generally 
written #) @ changed info @ Yet, lo take only 
tne example, the word ie8s, found in an 
early Greek epitaph, would be an exact rendering 
af the Lycian mudti (pronounced mindi, since 
mt always wirns yond), but a singolarly imexact 
one Wf the native word wat really midi. In 
seven other examples the transliteration is 
equally far from the original, and there secon to 
be mo valid reason for the change. In the case 
of the other four leters, the alteration appears 
to bo om best arbitrary, 

Qn another important point, Dr. Konig haa 
been tempted io force ihe evidence IL as is 
commonly believed, the name of the king who 
erected the Manthian siecle was recorded at the 
beginning of the fiith line of the Greek cpigram, 
all of it thatcan now beread is... .15, ‘Here 
he gives a retrospect of his past achievements, tn 
the course of whitch he boasts that he slew seven 
Arcadian hoplites in one day (no doubt with his: 
ownt limeds), ‘Tf).az seems to be iorplied, he was, 
when the epigrmam wus writter, ant elderly man, 
this exploit may have happened a good many 
years before 4to, the epiprenterthes date of hi 
lomb. Dr. Komg ingeniously comparcs the 
account by Acnaphon (Hellemica, T, 2, 4) it 
said in Lydia, in 416, by @. foree of Athenians. 
While they were scattered in: search of booty, 
the Persian Stages, wel tadtra Se \oopic rh 
(presumabiy ‘living abeus these parts ‘) wi 
ihe frelp of the cavalry took ane af ther eee 
ee 





this notice hae not received: his revision. 
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and killed seven. He didl pot, apparently, boll 
them: all in single combat, and there id-mo reason 
ie think that) they were Arcadian, The -coim- 
eidence is not so very aurpreing. It would be 
far more so if the historian spoke in such a way 
of dhe King of Lycia at the very Height of lis 
prosperity, The author, however, isso convinced 
of the identity of these two men, thar he intro- 
duces Ireyts into the lacumi in the eprgrami, in 
@pite of the fact that hia mure has th be altered 
to Sraya to fit the metre, Even so, there is no 
orresponding word in the Lycian text, unless 
we can-agree with Dr. Kanig that the Greek 
Eroyns is correctly rendered in Lycian by Ode 
Theegh attention has liere been called only to 
conjectures whitch might be misleading, the book 
will be found to contin others which are onginal 
and suggestive, and no doubt many mace will be 
contained in the sccond part of the work. 
WwW. GA 





strom oblata. Pp. 447. Gothenburg: 
Simishibliotek, tg36. 15-4. 


This wellkproduced Festschrift deals largely 
with Latin studies, but the following articics 
should be of interest to Aetlenists: Oro Lager- 
kramz, Grekiska i ‘Tunis (Modem Greek}; 
Emst Nachmanon, Galenis' Epidemikom- 
mentator; Hjalmar Frisk, Grekskon och der 
Dipnosophistarum indole scque dispositione; 
S. Lindstam, En oyerekisk parafras till Prcudo- 
Pythagoras. Dicta Aurea; “Ture Kalén, En 
grekist lanthnkeord, | 


enkmiler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien, 
und Isaurien,. By H. Swern, J. Kaew, 
F, Kwon. Pp. 247, 1 map, 1 plan; 74 
architectural drawings and many text ihm 
trations, Brucnn, Prog, Leipzig, Wiens 
Rohrer, 1635+) 

This sllun folic comtains the results of 4 journey 
undertaken by Micssrs. Jucthner, Knoll, Patsch, 
ond Swoboda, in mos. Kooll ie the only one 
thar hes lived to take an active part in 
editing the work of the four travellers. Swo- 
iecla’s MS. on the epigraphic harvest was ready 
if) parts, ancl ia quoted by Keil, rarely with com- 
plete approval, “Uhese extracta confirm (lie im- 
pression, derived from Swoboda’s. elaborate 
atticle on xder in Reel. Exeyel. Suppl. 1V,, which 
a ¢real tore of material collocted with the utniost 
diligence, without plan or order, where there 
laid'up almost every useful fact, fone can hd ity 
the subject ix difficult and vast, and no one can 
fairly tilame the writer, who has not found a 








‘Often Idreitted at the delay in publication; 
itseemed unfair to metrude on the realm thet the 
travellers had made their ewn, ot to visit laura 
Pulata, much ae T longed to ace that picturesque 
and wonderful land Especially the courteous 
letter that Dr. Juetimer sent me before the Ex- 
pedition started made me joath to trespass, Now 
I feel, from the occasional specitnens af the 
travellers” interpretations printed liere, that it 
was good fortune which delayed the publication 
of these inscriptions until Dr. Keil undertook the 
rask through friendship for one of the deal travel- 
lors, ax To unedersiand, "The Preliminary Report 
by Jiethner (which he kindly sent me at the 
time) cotiinined the cream of the results and: ex- 
hibited wher work ar its bet; for naturally be 
laid most stress on the few inscriptiom which 
brought this almost unknown lam! within the 
range of familiar ancient history, and admitted 
of being treated like the epigraphy of the Greek 
or weet Anatolian mcnorials. 

One cannot praise too highly the patience and 
skill and manysided investigation involved in 
this toilome work. Austrian echolars have 


made themselves the best interpenters of Asia 


Minor through ice epigraply ; and stand almost 
alone in eminence as exploring scholars publishing 
their own gsi, Dr, Keil has employed all that 
kill and leartting in publishing the work of others. 
‘There ts, of course, a certain lost involved. 
The editor of the imeriptions has not seen the 
places, and we miss the personal touch. He has 
had to work with squeeze and. photographs, 
and drawings and the notebooks of other The 
drawings were not intended for publication, but 
aé a help to the memory af the travellers, but 
their simplicity makes then more valuable, ae I 
venture to think, Knoll’s drawings especially 
are truc to the spirit of simple enjoyment of A 
rustic peasantry like the Anatilian. Same of 
them which are anly mentioned in the text 
might have added! to the walue of the work as an 
interpretation of the rude Anatolian mint. 
Consciousness of this want of intinmrcy with 
details and scenery has made Dr. Keil specially 
careful in discussing the principles involved in 
¢ach point; aml this makes lu commentary 
rere useful a4 a statement of method im Anatohan 
research; I have never enjoyed so much, or 
lrarwed so much. from, study af any work of 
its class; noch at | have admired hie excellent 
three Lydian journeys with Avon Premernein 
and hie work with A. Wilhelm on Olba and the 


district around (MAMA Hf). 


lt will be more vteful to add same deimils 
from. this admirable volume [with a few notes 
which cist out of the commentary) than to 
fill a page with mere laucdation. 


Yonnilar, the site of Viteriopolir Pappa, wae 
identified by Professor J. GC. Anerson, Na. 6 
in Sterrett’s copy her A, marking this as nv, 3 
devier usual in MSS... bul very rare in-cpigrapliy. 
He made same ero {corrected here); but 
aided. something. 

Kizil Buren ft notan ancient ste: the ancient 
town or village, about 4 miles south-weat, hod @ 
native name hard toe render In Greek letters. 

No. v Keil! prin Swoboda's wanscripr, bur 
nghily discredits it 


Koper Por | tn tity 65. 


har of | Cebpyy o- 
reath | brag 70 


Xp] yfort 


Enieraphically milee Chiisti is not known to Keil 
for me) in Asia Minor. ‘The discord Teieyn 
stpensetae can be defended by many examples; 
baat it should met be forced tate this vow, where 
text and raijonal explanution aveid in “The 
facription ic af the filth century of later, end 
Meneréy Waa oct then used by Christiana: only 
Moovds, Christiane adopted it in the second 
ecotory and eve the third from pagan usge; 
sec Blow, Mermicy xxx.,.p. 965 on this pout, 
Swobeda's topy can be Interpreted Tidpyy 
altpariicrm: ot{pct]] Alyedecs|. Strator prac- 
sidis was one of the soldicrs attached to the offi- 
dim of a provincial governor (Donurerewski, 
Hangerds, yo 146). “This ¢ tation ie hace 
arelows + but it is more faithful to Swoboda’s nopy 
than his own transcript. The termi strator lasted 
fate: The army ia always conservabyve; 
many tithe and officers temained from carly 
time in the army Jeng after Diocletian, 
Oroandeis, shortened Oromdet, are mentioned 
by Lavy. Flay, Ptolemy, andim inscriptions; they 
lived in the mountain country west fom Koma, 
south fram Lantlicea. Ladik, east from. lake 
Karalit; on the svuth their country merge inte 
Isaurika. “Che name means Highlanders: orou ls 
mcntioned as meaning 4 in Phrygian; K and L 
hacl almeet the same eoond in Phrygian promon- 
dation (¢p. Keil an wo. 22): hence Olba (i, 
olwa} and Odpe {modern Ura) ore ihe same 
place: (O]ureis is the abort. name of the Cro- 
andes, “the site near Kis) Buren was. called 
by a name which ne Greek could prongunee - 
an Anatolian mame like Sifirdd, containing 
two poanlieed Vowels, gncl the soft Anatolian 
sem-yocahic Ry and liable to great distortion in 
Greek Pprsmuanicsation! ood) apelling:: -Dwrfavbes,! 





1 Eepovbes to Hierocies ie perhaps corp, bat 
probably come througli transposition (from Ziti); 4 


represents tp 


‘ol north), 
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Erevavtog, E ;, Evenepes, Duetpamos, Sinmad iia 
Arabic : sapere between wy antl, 

Juethoer's mop exaggerate miwh the distance, 
which is only about 6 lis., between Konia and 
Kizil Buren; the exaggeranion perhaps is due 
to hit. treating his journey as nearly straight, 
wherras bie probably started rupethy (or ever casi 

The simation of Konia ia 
one gets the ides that the mountain itretche 
south to north on the eas side of the city, about 
2 he, away, whereas they really atremth S.W. to 
N.E., and they extend far io N.E. from the city. 
Kizil Euren bon the northern slope af Lore 
Dazh {also prondunced Nora), which is ln full 
view from ‘Konia, as Juethner’s map shews it}: 
butcon that map Kim) Euren @ quite a joomey 
avest uf Loris, 

In. no. 245 Keil prefers to tke Snvfifero in 
pasive deme. but knows no example; if wus, 
‘however, characteristic. of Anatolian Greek 1 
conhise moods and inflexont Exonpple occur; 
ane in Stud. LRP, gy, 3°, which i unintelligible 
unless wcticorta be taken in the sense of smestera," 
Keil suggest hete other posible interpretations : 
hut they alter the texto cheap device to produce 
anything and avoid anything. People of cevitral 
Amitolia were like a class of hoye at echonl 
learning Gireek; seme inflected rightly, many 
mixed Up moods and tenses and: cases: those 
better educated wrote more correctly, bor all 
were learning « strange language, and very lew 
avoided occasional mistakes, Middle and passive 
voices were often confused! wieesto al similar 
mididle forms are used where Greck uses active. 

$4, a1 Derekeui-V asada. 

Zoresy "Ace Swoh. of (ae Keil 

stipuk boon; [ard orporey ts 

ouyhapiog ara| tick. 

prog wtyl iy 
efp§e=fubieen (Swoboda) : 
$2797 Po giy, 

We prefer Swoboda’s reading in | 4< the 
dedicator pays his yow to the god aa an imbiviciial 
without the iegal denenation by father. Az he 
takes the vow to Askiepios the vow wus probably 
for recovery from vicknes, not for safe return: 
from! the srry. | 

On employment of eguiter siagnloresin the peo 
vinces v. Domaicewski Bonner Jahrb. 117, pe 35h 
A ongiland a8 stutionoraa is a new fact (Keil). 
On aera +. O. Hirschfeld, Site2 Berl, Abed. 
81, 20f and Verwaltungsb* 194, nm. 4: Lam- 
miert, RE UE A-2214, 

aft "Andeserreg for” Avewowtos mit Ausfall des Nasals. 
It is poteworthy that-a sound which is often 





cp. CL VI, ais6, 


2 Chase are confused a¢ tech 4 minds ire tht 
barbarous text. 
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jimerted where Greck refuses jt, wat sometimes 
dropped where Greek uses it 

47. Vasada. 

FT. Odokipres Movrawas 
at Touaiog Maer 
pax Ppa uutyaert 
xdcur] 

Is this a case of polyandry? Montanws ard 
Primitivas were brothem whe served in different 
corps. Montanus in 68 is hardly Jeske it 
a petired soldier, who became priest: 
Montani belong to Vasacla, but they were in wae 
same Tegument and took the name from the aame 
officer, Brothers who enlist in different alae o¢ 
cohartes grt differenr Roman names. 

38 Thotderbelt, . 

muples Ge) Agios Mowt] oe 
epoca Cet pe ves wirgtyy 

Topographical relies ave the dictovery of 
(i) -Vasada, atte and many inscriptions, (2) 
Amlada, Amblads important historical inscrip- 
tions; (3) Kolybrases (from coins}, (4-6) 
Erumna, Kotenna (identified by G. Hirschfisd), 
to which Keil adds the practizal cortamty of 
Etenna (7), Misihiais elaborately described. 
‘hut they did not find the strong castle of Misthia, 
which furnishes the proat. 

Teliatt and villages near mits probally be the 
long-sought Dalisandos which atrruck coint of the 
aint Lycaonine « it Ties West of Ieaura Talata, 
and ite remains mingle with those of Isaura. 
This Dalisandos of Isaurika ix different and far 
distant from Dalisandos of Isauria. ‘The con- 
fusion of Isauria and lasurika haa obscured 
much history, and affects the very title of this 
book: The name Isauria bod no existence 
before 13%7 it was then made a Roman Eparchia; 
rarlier mention of it iéscribal error, saurikea was 
the country of the tribe Isaurot (as Pisidike of the 
Pisiclai ), 

Ciacci never touched or saw any part 
of lsauria. Isaurika (Strabo, 468) was ecplaretl 
in part, [suura Dalaia very thoroughly, recht 
Nea wai not seen anil is off ther map; Ie 
Tsatrika with the two komai Palaia anc Nea was 
far away from Isaurin. tIsaura was ranked as 
a city inchading many sabordi : anil 

two chief villages (wai); Hadrin “ausaie Ieaura 
Palain 4 grest city, metropolia of Lytaonia 
Eparchia and of all the kombn L-ycaontge. 
‘Before Hadrian Isaurika was part of provincu 
Galatia: after Hadnan. it was part of the large 
tee province. eile’ ‘Trea Eparchiae, while 
Misthia, Vaseda, (see Keil on 99), Am(b)lada. 
Teonium and Lystra remained m province 
Cudeéd them in hia new Province Pisidia (mectro- 





259 
polis Antiochea) , Isaura Nea was destroyed omi- 
pletely by Servilinks Isanri¢ns tc. 54.8.0., and dic 
hot remain importance until about aww 260, 
where it appours mouty Chetan, 

Tsura Palaia. and Nea together cousituted 
4 single mis, i. City and Bishoprie: and the 
Emperors refused to allow either to rank singly 
ay a an: The Clity-Stare was Isaura, or Isauro- 
polis: phe latter name t used only four, times 
about ado te 450, 

A Betion has grew in recent yrors that Isanra 
was a colonia. This is based on minunderstand- 
ing of Pewinger Table and Anon. Ravermas 
(ists compiled from a‘Talite similar to Peut., with 
tome few details diff\rent), “The former has 
Yeorio “Taspa Isaria on a road leading to 
[Mopsa]erunis and atoppmg there; tus ts a bad 
representation of a road from fconioft clvijtirs 
[Mestia]' Pafriais], joining the great W. to E. 
Via Piidica (see Alio, xxiii. p. 245) at Parlais, 
and thenee merged in the Via from Antinchia 
Fisidia [Neapolis, Colonia Palrias|, past Iscora, 
Isaria [Derbe) add fines [(Cappadoctaec|, Larancda, 
Aguis Calicts, Padnando Fines Ciliciae [Mopsul- 
crunis in Monte Tauro Adana Mompsistra, which 
ure scattered about tus part of the “Table. 
Anon. has Antiochia Pisidiae Neapalis, forking 
to Papa [connim Mestia and to Ca, 4, colonia 
Pafriais! Isauria., A map ib nénclest to mike 
the list clear: many of the nares are corrupt 
or displaced, 

Inscription: and coins prove that Issure Palaia 
wre not a colonia; it was a metropolis, Le. a polis 
of the highest rank the terms colonia und polis 
are nlwtuilly ecxclusive.* Roman civet: were 
niitokrecdee, jut., members of the same 
mimic, In prince Galatia, to which 
Isaura belonged before a.n. 19f, there were no 
Roman) newotianics sxromodvr;, with their 
own conventus: separate from the. Bovkd) ane 
Gaus of the wee; the Romans om Isaure 
metoin the same bwule and ekklesia as the 
natives; they were all natives to whom civites 
had been granted. Tn Asta (rovinda there were 
Rotrian extoe: om almost every milo. 

We must ereret that Keil hos accepted this 
false ueage in restoring 2 ‘fragment ford }o 
cofloniae) veterijs saufriensiulm, which seem 
to us impossible in history and in mumerpal 
tecmmmaiogy, He mises thus the mmique term 
cofmmunitajs, which corresponds to commune, 





© Mevia in the Table is like the form ased by 
Haul Myona; Misthin o a false grecleimg nome, 

2 When colonia Antioches becanue a mucirojpolis, 
the name éolitiia disappeared. Colonia Pariais and 
Colonia Archelais kept the name coloniairi Byzan- 
tine times, Often without any second pare 
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as. doc to god. = whivde 
io néht. worada in this some eccurs «mly 
once i an inscriptinn of Pogla published by 
Rostovisel? in OFA, iv, Bb, col, 37f.; where the 
name of the person honoured should be restored 
NMéniees AtNies, not Rotter; Rostovisefl indicatcs 

The word comimunitas [orcommnime) demon- 
strates the form of internal administration implied 
in Strabo's description of Isaurika. From Strabo 
alone we could saftly infer that Isaura Vctus and 
Nova Were a xciste (commie, 

I restore the fragment which Kell rightly 
interpret: as dedicated! to Domitian 


Pee OUPaY, 


Proposed restoration Keil 

imp: Fak. CO imp. 2 ]). cos. 
M1. 00s. des. xii x1. COs. des . xii 
CENSon perpetuc- CENS[p-p, ord] 
0. COmmunits ©, COLL. veteri] 
8 ISAVriens S, ISAV[rien- 
it MM, si | Md 


The propeard restoration @ an cpitomne of Strabo"s 
aeceunt of Isqurika. 

The Expedition explored alse thir scuth shores 
of lake Karalis, and found some important 
mecriptions which escaped our brief wait, “They 
jestify Anon; Ravenn, in the name of the village 
Anmataza (Anmatazon): but thia haa eecuped 
notice, The topography of this whole district 
i now cutirchy cleared up, Tituassos or Pituassos 
an the SAW. corner, Colonia Parlais ar the S.E. 
conucr, aad Tskelest (Scala) the port of Tituassoa. 
Tituases which was a union of villages, perhaps 
‘a Tetrapolis or Pentapolis, one being Tetous or 
Titua. Trade gives the cluc to the fragment of 
history. | 

Konall’s architectural drawings (fy) and studies 

Sceupy pp, Fe9-144, On the architecture J arm 
not competent; hut regarde py bare 
tine, the remains are not important. 
(or half concealed) entrances by a Hairway toa 
hill fortress atm a strange feature mm several 
places; an example in a photograph on p. 186. 
“They wo hack to a primitive period in Anatolia 
before the art of fortifying a gateway wat ude 
stood, At Aruania the stairway out in the slid 
rock, sceme to lead dower emily oa tprbog and to 
have no exit, 

Knoill considers that the fortifications of lsaura 
Palaia were made by Amyntas, and alluded to by 
Strabo, They go back, as he says, it medeatizchen 
aif den Galaterhénig Anpyntas suriod gehen. The 
exprenion is enigmatic, He gives no analogies 
and oo reason The -eafeguarding clause 
probably used in view of auch facts as Sterrett 
disclomes (Wolfe Exp., 7p. #40, 0. 185) 3 he found 
antvinecription ‘in the foundation af the city walls, 
sinwing that the walls had been destroyed ancl 





wabaal at a-period much later This inscrip- 
Hor AW. 779 hae Vespaiian was not sen 
by dhe E | 

Hailior, 1, 5 qaaf., describes the walls as 
bailtin two different styles; * pg oty rebuilt on the 
wie of fi ) ing town, Tet arowing up by, 
deers Accanding te changing cEpotuetaces,” 
and egoin *ilat rich ord highly imished style of 

feence 2. a Offa prince who was re- 
bnilding and refarifying an entire city.’ Par 
of what Hamilton says might segeest that he 
thinks of Amryntas's wafinished fortress; but aee 
whole his account cantirms Seerreti’s opanion 
that the foundation of the maim walle later tan 
Ane 7o. Hamilton saw that the Arch of Hadrian 
6“ bollt of red aad yellow marble! in the same 
cryle oa flee walls*s that # obvi also from 
Knoll's drawings. 

Knoll's excellent drawings and photographs 
scem to me to shew beyond question that the 
walls wore due to Hadnan, who sw the poten- 
tinlitie of this wonderful site and. corstracted 
(or ordered} a city, metropolis of L-ykaonia, 
toariac in place of the hasty and unfinished walls 
built by Amynms. Isaura Palaia was on the 
scale: cf a ren) metropolis, anid struck coi at 
metropolis in the dime of Severus On these 
coins "leodpuy bb gen. of “locupe (Waddington and 
Bah. Im the inseriptionms Secupé: denotes the 
inhabitants of Tsaura; “toouesi was the name of 
the tribe; but Roman policy developed the tbe 
aa a whole into a wihg When leaiira New 
revived.as a Oliristia town it'was kept orthodox 
hy the influence of Amphilochics and Baul, 
whereas the [saurtans as a whole tended to 
heresy, Isaura Palaia sought rm be a wig and. 
jo luwve its own bishop, Perhaps about. 910, 
perhaps a litte Later, lsauropoli was made an: 
Archbishopric: autokephalos, 

A eccomd mention occur in mo. 46 of Ploting 
Romanus legates practoriu of Galatia under 
Corsealla of Elugabalis {curse honorum, 
Dessau £195, practerca iznotus), he was tibunus: 
fegrons towards the end of cennury [1. 

Many remarkable nome occur, ovipy no. 49 
bears the name of the Setcira goddess; Arava, 
one of the communest fexnale names in Tsauntika, 
is “Apovae, goddess of the fertile earth: in both 
« takes the place of or ov, a comman phrno- 
menon, Onesiphoro, no. $7, it taken prodaably 
fron) the apocrypral Acts of Paul ancl Thekla, 
ruther than from the Epistle of Paul. Kopita: 
oy (tp. 4 4) & fem. of a msc. name Kogrov 

4 Hamilton describes the walls and the arch! of 
Hadrian oe built of marble, but thi in mere loose 
popular usage; wd he describes the hills {rom 











whith the wone was quarried, Sterrett, p. tei} aa of 


‘blue and yellow sensi-crystalline jimestone.” 
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(Calder), Kester unpublohedd in worth Lykacnia, 

Personal mame connected with tribal or place 
hamnes dre “Opovity “OpovSiawk. Kagem 197: 
a river, Kaganes at Themisonion, 

‘Apuotaqieoa im 99 8 ethnic (Kea righily): 
the village nome survives leo in Anon, Raventi. 
tn (his inscription Nas, doveliter (ancl heiress) of 
Menncas, wae tnaried io Mernneas,a fiperros 
fadopeed son) of Mennezs by a) common 
Anatolian custom; 
sacra of the family, the daughter inheritwd 
the property, Zovw dative is 4 strange form, 
perhapy derived from the Phrygian divine name 
Saon that was 1 Bbq. 

The note on sol 0 yes (o27) i well worth 
reading (as are many others); wretpe 295 fe a 
name af relationship sometimes used [like 
‘Witrlous other) as a personal mame; | it pccurs 
several inscriptions; tis for ov English Wi 

» werpands for Oterpards, “The jioie in Keil- 
Broweurda I Reiée 166 weeds modification, and 
a0 here. 
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Hermés Paychagogue : Essai sur les origines 
da culte d'Hermas. fy P. Ramoragn. 
Pp. G50, Paria; Les Belles Lettres, 1og6. 

Sf. 

The large monograph contains much which 
iz useful and omits not @ little which would 
naturally be expected ih 2 work on such a Seale, 
Dr, ‘Raingeard has been at eréat pains to 
callect from all quarters meritions io literature 
of Hermes, especially of his cults, and representa- 
tions of him in art, including. (tut it is better to 
give too much than too lithe) mary mouments 
of ho more religious significance than a modern 
landscape which introduces a church spire or a 
wayside crucifix. All this bolk of material: be 
arranges in geographical order io begin with, 
and ther studies one after another poe 
features, as the placed where Hermes is 
thipped, the attribures with which fre is associ- 
ated, the costume his atatuce wear, and so forth. 
Finally he proceeds inorder ion larger synthesis, 
panel ene yours, a3 his title suggests, to discover 
whener the cult came and of what nature ii 
orginally was. bn general, in may be said thar 
his: facts are: better than his commentary. 
Stucenta will figs much gol material in 
onerly arrange 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that shies 
are dealing with a very honeat woter, who indi- 
cates plainly where bis knewledge m second- 
hare. ‘There ore numerous other features), guch 
oo the ‘Hist of the god's tills on Pp. 467-70, 
which will save time and trouble. There 





the @pernés inherited the 


deities, 


oles, ite the writer comet to exphiin hi aos. 
no small amount of ouiive common-sense, 
leading often to A tegative concinnon, whether 
in dealing with another's hypothesis or same 
tentative theory of his own. Whether all the 
iileas criticised were worth recording, even for 
the sake of completeness, is matter of opinian, 

Nevertlicies, Dr. Ramecard nor yet. an 
adequate guice through such deviows ways as he 
has chosen to follow on the track of his faveurive 
leity. Very many muyerest thal tue has 
not yet cauuht the spirit of ancient rehgion 
sufficiently to interpret de phenomeng as ome 
hay a nght to claim that they sheuld be inter- 
preted in our day, when « much vood work has 
been dor in that field. Not yery many pages 
fhil to ahow gape in his: reading of modern 
literature in sundry languages. His etymologies. 
are hurdly things to be token seriously, ancl his 
knowledwe ol the language and literatureo! Greece 
ig not very accurate, “To put, for instance, the 
Catalogue of the Sinpsin the sixth cenniry (p. 29) 
i merely absurd; atthe other end of the long 
history of Helleniam, he ought on knew (p. 4a) 
that Lucian did mot write the Jhilapatria; 
neither Jerome mor Rulinus hie a place (p.. 
660, i. 5) among ‘fee premiers ecrivams du 
Christianisme, if, as would appear, . premiera 
mennéfirstin time. Li is now well enough knawn 
(p. Oe, 11. 6) that very does mot mean * Initia- 
Hon’; in general, his remarks on noysterics. 
are very umatcurish. ‘There are far too many 
pages like 447, which begins with a mustranilation 
af ‘Theopompos in Porphyry, re abstia., vi, 16 
‘it is given as ti, 18, but the lormg Ust of golden of 
eorrigenda at the begiming of the book puts this 
rghit the text awarme with misprints, anc hy 
no means all are included in the tint), atid goes 
on with same remarks on the mixture of wine and. 
water in equal paris mentioned by Aristophanes, 
Plat. 1992 38 appropriate to Hermes, founded on 
the falue statement of the scholiast that libations. 
to other gods were all made in neat wine. 

For all thie and many other fulis, the book i 
of value, and in the hands of a judicious reader 
may prove Suumipestive. The “authors own 
opinion, that Hermes i i origin chifionian, is 
ured mo without ingenuity, Pp. 53h-—-, 
though it geems no great improvement on the 
one tow perhaps meet in favour, that he is the 


aumen of the wayside caiin marking the boundary 


of the road or the like: He comes to no definite 
conclaon. (pp. 577 49g.) St to the coontry of his 
origin, but may well ibe right in his opening 
sugucstion, that he is « conflation of many local 
The ‘arguments for his superestion by 
St. Michal with which the book closes are of 
Interest. HM. Jf. B. 
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sons See nnniene Texte dea Hermes Tris- 





ial Asizciceia, By Wits s Guspe, 
(Abdendlcagen wes Boyeriichen Akwlemis, Philo- 
wophische histortsche titeleng, SAF. Heft wi. 

Pp. vii + 970) Mich: ¥ erlag drt Bayer- 


iethen Akademie der Winsered 
ae oH, 

Tht impessing volume must take its place as 
erie of the fundamental documents for the study 
of ancient and mediacval anmilogy, To o- 
metliate occasion 7 the publication by the 
learzued! auther of a neglected and alinost 

m MS... Harleianus 3791, now in ithe 
British Museuen f° that it-was- so jong overlooked 
is doubiless due to what the editor deplores, the 
absence of a citslogue of Latin M55. elevating 
with awralogy, Whey examine. ancl. inter- 


hatter, rqyt. 





preted (and this what justifies the review of the: 


book in aw periodical devoted to Helleme sturcies) 
in proves ip be aw valuable witness to (he contents 


of a lomg-lodt work which Dr. Gundel reasonably 
mipposes to have lain behind « nutnber of the 


exittine handbooks of astreememy and astrology, 
a teenie “attributed to HerniesThoth, written 
in Greek and of not yery late Hellenistic origin. 
‘The author or copyist of the MS. seems 16 have 
hadone knowledge of hie subject, or very little, 
and to have made somewhat casual excorpts 
from a fuller work; a close parallel to what he 
gives us is furnished by a French MS5,, very 
clearly avery bad rendering of « Latin one, 
which once hclonged to Marie de Loxembourg 
and is now af Payis (Bib: du roi, frang. 619), 
Tt is of the carly fourteenth century; the 
Harletanus was written in 1451, 

But through the halting Latin. of one source 
and the heavily Latinised French of the other 
(ome gathers thai the would-be translator often 
contented himself with copying down a word he 
did not understand, devoutly boping that it 
Wat.8 proper tame! these plainly show fragmenta 
neither amall nor uninpertant of curios 
Groecc+Egyptlin lore, making it re¢erettabic 
that the editor has mot added: io hisorher services 
to the subject the composition of a bnef can- 
timeout commentary a+ an ail to interpreting 
the mixture of Latin, Greek, Arabic and aheer 
jargon with which the reader musi struggic. 
What he has done is to give us,at the end of ho 
CTilical text, 240 pages of learned eensys on the 
main dificultia. Among the interesting facts 
which emerge are, firstly, thut the MS. begins 
with « list of decans (the signa of the zociaec are 
each divided into three equal parm, known as 
tecrel because they conmst of ten degrees cach; 
every one of these hes is presiding deity, or 
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rather is that deity) not. exactly ta be paralleled 
eleewhere and whewing very distinct themgh not 
wimisoxt native Egyptian influence, secanedly, 


Hit amen the astrenenicn) data furnishes! js » 


list of fixed: etars: (text, chisp, 3 of the MS. : 
comment, pp. 127 7yq.| which ts quite wreng 
for Ptolemy's time, about nght for that of 
Hipparchos. ‘his indicates the early date of thr 
origingl aowree, as dors the absence of any 
merition of Rome in (ie geographical scetions, 
although. the three Syrias are spoken of, an 
therefore we have to do with a fecenson not 
earlier than tie third cenniry Acs. Other fac 
elucidated are les novel, but sill of imnch 
interest, and the essays certamly brome we tiuch 
nimarer to understanding when the ancients began 
to believe in. @ developed system of mtrology 
amd what it was exactly tha they believed, 

The reviewer regrets that be is fnoamprttent 
to offer any detailed technical criticism of the- 
work, and must conten himself with pouting 
cut afew trivia) matters purely linuntic. Or 
p. 215, Dr. Gunlel somewlar badly mistranslares 
Pluitmech, we Js. ef Os. where Eudlowos ia reported 
a saying, on. the acihaontiy of certain priesw 
(whe are Egyptian, not’ Greek), that the sols 
of Isix, Horos and Typhon are called Sirius 
Sothik, Orion and the (Great?) Bear, mot the 
fther way about. On p. 221, ith wot remark- 
able that Ania jecused ina mediaeval docu-- 
ment tike this for cacrying a child, though it 
would be if the text were of elusscal date, 
Ducenge give betula os meaning @ child's MUSE, 
and baila aa semifying balloteer, On op. 261, 
the ciation from Manilius (i, 442) does wor 
prove that be of hie authoritics Thea heard of 
a constellation called Vulean, ar Prhah, but onk 
that be rerarded Vulcan-Hephaistes 2a having 
the fufele of Libra. But slips of ‘this sort are 
negligible in comparnon with the wealth of 
good information, handily disposed, which » 
offered. “The time whe» a really complete and 
relinlle history of this strange and long-lasting 
aberration of the intellect may be owritten (nm 
brought appreciably nearer. 

H.j. R- 


Problemdi del Pensiero Amtico. By KR. Mon- 
pour, Fp 27h. Bologna: Zanicheili; 
9gt. 15 

The chapters in this volume supplement at 
everal pointe the valuable work already pub- 

Ibhed Ww the anther, The first article deals 

briefly ut suggestively with the development of 

the doctrine of moral responsibility, inating on 
ity beginnings in Homer apd tracing the enmer- 
gence Of conucicnoe as an ethical principle, “Chere 
follows a very interesting essay on the relation 
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between fuuman and ecsmic problems in the 

development of Greek philoeopisy ; io opposition 
= Jacger’s alatement [expressing the geieral 
view) thal observation of the outer workd pre- 
ecdes any theary of human file, Mondolfo con- 
tends that the haste chouwht ix fuutice, a principle 
found first in the lumian region, then projeceesd 
inte the cosmos at large. He discusses especially, 
from thu pont of wrew, the Six, of Anaximander 
and the tag of Heracliiaa Tracing dhe develop- 
meni of the boneept of rd yezmoy, he coophasiees 
the influence ot the mevlical schools with their 
ute OF ethical terms like Guesom. Ay/lectron on 
liman prohicms, he agrees, comes latest mm the 
progress of thought, Another chapter with 
ethical benrings ba discusidn of * mor moral con 
science in, Epicurus’: ir is argued that the Ej 
cureans developed earlior than the Stoic the 
concept af an ideal mon ato etl-inpesed model 
for conduit, 

The reat of the book is given io Eleatic proh- 
lems. The author discusses Zeno’s paraoxes 
against mowvon (offering u theory of their inter. 
relation) aml against space. He gives sorte nots 
impired by G, Calogero's reeent Sivdi sul’ 
elindiome, praising the work in general, but 
criticising, for example, the view thar Zeno was 
oo wader Pythagorean inflame, He adds.a 
chapter on the probleny of the (infinite in Greek 
thougtit, supplementing hia own recent book by a 
treatment of the mystical aspect OF the tnftmice 
and of it place in logical antinomics. 





Ty. T. 


Etechy: Eine bepgriffiageschichtliche Unter- 
suthung cum FPiatoniamus. I. Teil: 
Philon von Alex By Hans Wiis 
Pp. vii + mite Nlamiter i. Well: Aschet- 
dorff, 1935. 6 mi, 

The aim of this volume i 10 trace some early 
stages (the author hopes to proceed tater two the 
Neoplatonmr) in the development and miluence 
of the wlineg-doctrine as characteristic of 
atv itll ia carefully and exhaustively traced 
through ite uses, and every posible analogy, in 
Plato's own writings. Brneler ndferences ore 
givens for later (Greck Janguage and though. 
The author takes Phils ‘as typical of the early 








malosoni: To Ulustrate Philo's work from another 
ade, the Seprangint oss of the key-word are 
ale reviewed, and special attention iH givent to the 
conerption of aay fied in Hebrew amd in 
Pauline thought. Philo homsecif is studied in 
some detail fa useful bibliography js ticludedt) 
and welevant passage are clearly analysed. 
Wile his eclecticism is recognised, 2 atromg cma 


‘gure Erklirune.” 


fy matle for the doniinance of Platonic inthis 
In his conception of ihe ddye¢ as an image of 
Deity. and of testes GQ as the ideal for 
man: ‘This interesting work completed by full 
indexes of references und of pexsiges quoter 

b. T. 


Plotins Schriften: ‘Translated by K. Harper. 
Vok tand 2 Pp, i+ 168 and op7- 
Leipeigy Meiner, 1go, i976. 

Itt the poéface to the first volume the trons 
later expresce the hope that the aecond and 
third volumes will be ready im aboul @ year, 
The second volume took ix years (9 appear. 
This observation ## pot made in order to eavil 


‘at the delay, but to. plead for a change of plan. 


The method of publication ig to issue firs the 
translation itself in five volinmes, and then five 
volumes of nowes, whieh will explain the readings 
fotlowed by the tranalaioe esl give * dus Nodigste 
Ti would lie sa great boot i 
the note-wolumes contd be issued stumulmncoutly 
with the vohimes of tratelation to which they 
refer. Citherwisé, 12 is impxeaible to come to o 
just appréclution wof Professor Harder’s work. 

The conditim of Plotinuy’ text: and the absence 
of an adequase apberainr orifices make mort 
information about cemding® tare ties usury 
eeential; moreover the trunidatur must here be 
alsa his own commitentator, and we may expect 
that doubtful. pomre of interpretation will often 
be settled by a parallel pasage adduced by: 
Profesor Harder from hi inthnate. knowlege 
ef Pletimw and of Hellenistic philusophy Ly 
general. He himself calls ‘atiention to thee 
and other difficulties which confront the trans 
lator of Plotioas, and explains why nevertheless 
he hai ventured to publish hid translation; he 
hopes to prepare the way for the critical eclition, 
which is aa badly needed, and at the came time 
to contribute to the revival of interest in: Neo- 
platonisn to whith important work in German, 
French and English have in the hast few years 
borne ample witness, That he will succeed in 
both thee objects iv assured, anc his future 
volurnes will be cagerly awaited. The chrono- 
logical order t followed (and not the arrange- 
coment: by Zeneads), anel the first oo trentizes ore 
intlided in these two volimrs, B.S. BP: 


Roots of the Tres. By CarLeron Stantry, 
Pp. 197. London: Hurnphrey Milford, 
igo, 54. net. 

This & o collection of five essays by tlhe 
President of the University of Dalhousie, Nowa 
Scatia,. ‘They are popular in atyle antl presenta- 
tion, and cantair) ouch that ib interesting and 
much that is misleading. “The best of them is the 


ac), It is suggestive, fall of those pertment 
questions and telling phrasss at which only one 
man on thin ade of the. Atlimlic excel Tow 
eavenn however, dhe author 14 carried away 
by his ingetious parallels: we miay accept Sicily 
at" the Greek America,’ but he ¢hould know that 
Greck colonies were por * government eniter- 
prises.” Surpiriaing, too, are Sone parallels: in. 
the second eesay (Greek Seicnce) = Xenophanrs 
and Huxley, Empedocles and Gocthe. Though 
he disclanrie airy such mention [p: 47), the 
author overprames Greek science, praises it for 
othe wrong things (p. 48) and gives no eredit to 
Babylon. All threagh the book fe voices his 
dislike of everytliing Oriental fin which he in- 
dudes Stotciai!). “The essays dealmg with 
Thucydides, with Lucretius and with Cretan 
art are full of the sume kind of thine. “Where 
did Plato, of all peaple, ever say that “the in- 
vention of art & always the truest representation 
of things *?(p. 9g). Fran 1600 to foo Bc. was, 
we Jearn, * a period ‘of convulsion,’ yet even S00 
year of convulaiom did not blur the straight 
line that rans from Cretay art to curelves. Dr, 
Stanley's enthusiasm is so Gbviouws and hie behet 
in Sener and Democricy sé touching thet it 6 
a pity that he lacks the accurate knowledge and 
the critical faculty 60 necessary to the historical, 
cuay ist. | 


Public Arbitration in Athenian Law, By 
H.C. Hamevic: [The University of Minoart 
Stodiex, Wolume XT, Number +.) Pp- 
iv + 4ye.. University of Missouri Press, 
Columbia, tagh. . 

The auibor of this competent treatise acknow- 
ledges his debt to Profesor Bonner, with whose 
concluium be & in general agreement. In 
particular, us againat Lipsius and others, le 
hides that the jurisdiction of the public arbi- 
trators extended only to mite falling within. the 
competence af the Forty, and he supports this 
view in a useful -apperslix containing a claasihed 
lint of cases in which there & either specific 
internal evilence of athitration or other good 
reasiwi for presumitg that it bad mken place. 
Tt seems now clear that compalsory arbitration 
did not raist before the archonshij of Rucldides, 
and that it was introduced for the purpose of 
preventing congetion in the dicasuc courts, 
lit Dr. Harrell goes further, and folds that 
before it introduction there were po public 
arbitrators at all, the institution being a develup- 
nent of arbitra), functions ceerciied by the 
‘Thirty thenmclyea. [tis quite teuc that evidence 
fur public arbitrators before gog/d ie alment 
completely Jacking, but there i very litte 
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first “An Anelent Eeotiomic Gycle ” (750-492: 


reason to believe in arbits 


either, and if Dr. Harrel’s view ba correct, ‘the 
refarm indicates an enormous! increase im the 
judicial staff avaiable for cases of this sort. 
From thurty ir would have been increased to 
forty plos about a hureired arbitratirs. Tt is thus 
mort likely that Steinwenter is right In beliewing 
that even ia the fifth century official liste: were 
prepared from which the parues, if they so 
devirect, contd choose an arbitrator, This. 
hypothesis hag also the advantage of linkitur up 
public with private arbitration, twe | processes 
which otherwiee seem wo have litte connection. 
Tuderd,. Steimwetiter's Die Streithvensligung. durch 
Crteil. Sehisdsapruch und Vergleich mach grisshinhem 
Rechte, though mentioned in. the bibliography. 
id not quoted in. the text, and Dr, Harrell dors 
not discus the interesting questions of general 
import in (he theory of early litigation whieh i 
raises, He also treats very briefly only of the 
meaning to be attached to the plirase Auphrny 
si fratrq, Lt 7s, as Steinwenter has poimted wut, 
not at all clear that any express acceptance of 
ihe award by the partie: waa really necessary 
for it to become executory, although Anstotle’s 
words would seem to imply that this was 60. 
fn general, hiewever, the work in rat onby careful 
and well documented, but an independent 
summary of nearly all the evidence an the sub- 
ject and of the chief controversics involved, ' 





Teocrito: Studio Critico. Hy E. Bioxoxe. 
(Biblioteca di Cultura Afoderna).. Pp. 988. 
Bari: (Crus. Laterza & Figli, 1994 
gui. 

Thi a beok of considerable mertt, Though. 
apparently intended for o wider public, it (of. 
tains much of value for the profesional scholar. 
The author aceepm as authentic and discmscs. 
in varying detail the following poems !|—J-VIIT 
fon the Jat he refers alao w> his brochure 
L'idillie FUT df Teeerita « lo qua anténtivite-and his 
articlc in Aten « Roma, 1993, pp. 221-204), 
M-XVIL, XXTL, XXIV, XOXV, the Acalic 
pooms, and thé Epigrame fin. part). The test 
chapters are the two last, entitled J) Pusat 
Mitulogice and Le Posie Persmali D'Amore, but 
the earlier chapters too make @ number. of 
interesting points; At times Profesor Bignone+ 
appreciation of ‘Theocritus’ merits sounds a 
trifle dithyrambie, and his analysis of the port's 
method is almow cerminly over-aubile; there 
is rather too much also of analogies drawn from 
music and sculpture. “Bur the authors criticism 
is based on a solid and op-tedate knowledge 
of his wubject, and be has succeeded in giving 
ahew treatment toa old theme E. A.B. 
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QOnomasticon: Ed. Este Berar. 
“Fasiculus atese: Libel viex:, Pp. vb-+ 258, 
| : Teubner, 1941. 





A word: of weloome (thongh belated) seems 


die td the volume which completes an under- 
hiking berun at long ago as 1606, atl has 
proved of inestimable value to scholars, who 
have by sow long accustomed themscives to the 
typographical devices by Which. the M5. tradi- 
tion of the work ‘of Pollux is echibiled. A 


special symibol indicaics (le fact that 5 wie 


Salamanca eolex) omits oog—10q [not, 
wronely stated in the apparatus, FADS) 
without notum a lacuna, qoecl it met be 
that the samme tise iv intended in 10.63, and ther 
in 9.144 it is indicated that ABCLFS 
omit een, but this is equivalent to saying thar 
deer was not inthe textof Pollux, and ir ii cay 
to sec. that he may have left out the word in 
tratecribing Plat, Jaw, Gsac, As im the first 
volume, corrections of the text are reduced to a 
minimum. Thus the quotation from Keates 
Iv Mtigwow (Fro 2qekii 6.98 js allowed to 


appear as dy teip Keatlvey "Heer (sic) 1.64 ancl. 
tutwor 45edec (sic) appears iti the text of 


Rupelie (Fr. 48K.) im o.go: nor is Guelegape 
admitted to the text of j.04, though Herwerden 
painted out its occurrence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Axpoogipee in Hereend...7.557, 
fn all cases, however, the reater will find the 
(peccatary corrections in the apparatus, Gropyine 


for Grengliee 20.98 2 the only misprint noticed. 
H.'s. J. 


iCGerpus Medicorum Grascorum. Supple- 
mentum I: Galeni in Platonis Timasum 
Commentarii fragmenta. By H. 0, 
Scunopper. Pp. XX¥ii-- tid. §944. 
8.60 am. 

‘Vol. ¥, 10, 1: Galeni in Hippocratia epi- 
demiarum librum I. By E. Wrexxenacn. 
Lrsecew IT. By F. Prarr. Pp, xxxiv + 410. 


1994. 20m. ha 
Vol. VI, 2, 2: Oribasil collectionnm medi- 





, Pp, xi+ gus. 
at fi, 


Galen, 1 = Aotti Amidoerni libri medicinales 
Liv. By A. Ones. Pp. xvii+ 408, 
20.25, i. 

Berlin and Leipaig ‘Teubner, 1953- 

The editor «af the Corpus Mecicorum 
‘Graecorum wre continuing tie good work on 
which we have previously had occa to 
congranilate them in a review on the work ihey 
had so far acconmpplished (7/29 1. 379). 

These four volumes follow clisely the style 
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and format of the previews editions; each bearme 
the inupress of the person who composed. it. 
They therefore present those: inecpualities. to 
Which we lave already alluded, the same 
dieente of unity in the composition of the 
prefaces, in the critical history of the codices, 
and in the content aml aonplitude of thr foot- 
note and annotation, 11 would, hrwever, be 
ene te urge as ot ecriows blemish these 

divergrncies amd differences in a work otherwise 
<0 outstandingly sound and competent. Hesicdes, 
itmay be conceded that auch freedam a jautified, 
ifat enable an editor to give the fill fruim of 
his indwetry aml research tu dhe work: he has 
underiaken. The preparation and editmg of 
these texts ia necessarily a slow one; made pour 
the camer by the economic difficulties im which 
Germany haa been placed since the war, Never- 
theless: we learn that the work is progressing, and 
we await with pieaturable amticipation the 
results of their further labours, particularly in 
the ficld covered by Galen’y writings, a domain 
in Which their wark has been moat stnking and 
praiseworthy, 

Galeni in Piatonis ‘Timaoum Commentarii 
Fragmenta,. Scattere| through the pages of 
Galen are several references to his commentaries 
an the writings of Plaio. OF these one large 
hook, repl ts "froroxpétove fol TAarerog Goyperteon, 
has happily survived almost conrpiete,. another 
work which he says he wrote in four book: att 
the incdical aspect of the Timmatu has come 
dows to ui only in’ a very curtailed form, 
and it is this fragment which now confront 
1s. 

Though familiar tw Prockas Diadoclom and 
we the carly Neo-Platonist, this work waa Tost 
sight of al an carly date. An imrpertect copy, 
however, came into the hands of Huntin in @ 
villayet in Mesopotamia, abel bre translated it 
into the Syriati tongue, and part of it into Arabic 
In thia dress Jt became known to the Arabic 
commenistors, and excerpts from it became 
incorporated into the volumunons. writings of 
Rhuzes, Serapior, arid later still into those of 
Moss Maimenide:, And in this way these 
excerpts lave survived to the present day, and 
have now been recognmed and classified by the 
diligence of German Scholarship. 

Another Greek MS,, aebetne. it ther first sted 
last parts, ane represeiiting ooly the third bel, 
came to light in Tialy in the sixteenth century, 
and Gadaldinus made from it a Latin translation 
for the second Junta edition of Galen, published. 
in Venice in 1450. Thit: Greek fragment 
disappeared until Daremberg unearthed it im 
ihe Bibliothéjue Nationale, where it was found 
bound up with five other extrancous treatiec. 


Te published it with a French tranalation and 
[== ical commentary in the year hs 
Literary history preentt many strange wur- 
ives, and the eHorts of one editor, Bapusta 
Goa; Who stood as sponsor for the editing 
of this hook in a Latin edition af Galen. printed 
in Venice in ibe, i not the least of them, 
Reasons, though he had never seem the Greek 
text aod was familiar orily with the Latin version 
of Godaldime in the Junta edinan, esayed to 
‘supply the missing parts, employmg as the biases 
of his editions the De Nature Deora of Cicero. 
Indeed be performed thie task with such abcill 
ane! convincing success that for this * discovery 
ke won Chartier’s tinatinted prame, whe m all 
dinerrity incorporated thes: forgeries inie his 
own edition of Galen, This version af the work 
therefore fell the field until the appearance of 
Daremberg’s booklet in 1845. 

‘The present edition is th the main body taken 
fromi the Paris MS., in this part the tines tad 
down by Daremberg are falloweil. Incidentally, 
it is pleasant to olwerve that the work of the great 
French scholar is acenrded the recogmmon 
which Mis wchdlatshyy deserves. To these frag- 
mentary remains Dr. Schroeder has now niade 
additions which, though not restoring the book 
ty 14 Pritine form, add materially to its value. 
Jn an attemp| to rebuild the lost books, he hing 
collectedl and linked together the quotation 
scattered through the paget of Rhazes, Scrapion, 
and Mainumider, which repreeent the list 
‘comme«nitaria of Galen. OF these excerpts, 
twelve come from Rhages, seven from Maimon- 
ides ail One iv supplied by Serayion, Tt mut 








lor stated. thar these ] picees are 
separately omock shorter than the commentaries 


found in the surviving third book. And again, 


in the edition as givens by Daremberg there 
are twenty sections from Pinto, in the present 
work whe added sections from Plato jumber 
fifteen. {1 can therefore be realised that, 
notwithstanding the labour devoted to tie 
task, the restored part of this work falls far short 
of what the original must have been. Neverihe- 
less, In apite of these inevitable deficiences, the 
volume aa we now have it has beer well worth 
ihe labour and research expended on it. 

The preface to this work comains an account 
of the influence which Galen'y philosophic 
writings enjoyed in the times following his 
death, particularly of their popularity among the 
Nero-platenists, “The favour in which hs works 
wir regarded by the Arab scholar ated com 
meentators is alzo oxarie evithent by the assiduity 
with which they cultivated his writings. The 
footnates to the text and the cross-references 
to other parts of Galen's work are very complete, 


and the exegetical annotations al the eo of the 


volume ure exhaustive; they amply display 
the learning and enedivion of the editor, His 


withe reading, particularly tis farnillarity ith 


Plato's thought, fact been prescc into service 
io make thie emall volume an oposculum 


English scholaninp to has: contriimited 
part; graceful reference ms made te the work of 
Archer Hine, ated fhe alludes in) glow terre 
io the “egregnudd commentariom "ont the ‘Times 
of A. E. Twylor, ‘To say that thre small voiume. 
ia Worthy of a similar place in the realoy of 
scholarship is no THcan pram, 

‘Galeni in Hippocratis Epidermiaram Libros. 
The 6 an excellent piece of work, an achirve- 
ment which ty obviowsly the result of much 
labour and diligent research, This 4 an 
attempt, attended, we believe, with very eon- 
sidernble sucocs, to give us a reliable and, in as 
far .as circumatances: will allow, an authoritative 
text of Galen The editor lias adhicved this by 
the employment.of two methods: first a com- 
plete recemion of the mast reliable codices, anid 
secondly by his we of the Arahic text of this 
work, a method not hitherto employed, as far 
as We are aware, in [he preparation of the 
Greek medical classics. 

The account given in ihe preface of the many: 
existent codices fs full ancl informative. All the 
ceclices relating to this work of Galen are of a 
comparatively late date—in fact none go back to 
cartier than the fifteenth century. Dr Wenke- 
bach edducs evidence to prove that they are 
all derived from a fourteenth-century archetype, 
and he & convinced! that three codices, Monac. 
Gr. face. XV), Paris, 2174 (sace, XVI) and 
Mare. Venet. 1099 (acc, XV), tehereed to at 
M QU °V, eefleet mest faithfully this lost’ work. 

Of these, M'is the most rellabld; the ‘text a 


coorparatively sound : there are, however, many 


lacunae, (is not.so satisfactory, by reasan of 
the many textual deficiencies and uncertaintica. 
V containd « fairly sound text, and it frequenth 
dupplics readings which are wanting in the others; 
li was apparcnily transcribed by same scholar 
who wae at pain tosecure a sound text. Other 
codi¢n: which the editor fas thorouslity in 
vestigated are Mare. Venet. V- 5, Mutinen. 
Cr. 24 (suee. XV), ancl Paris 2163 (sacc. 2VT), 
This last codex ix historically-of importance, for 
it was one of the MSS. used in. the preparation 
of the Aldine text of Galen. The sedount uf thie 
codex aud of others employed for the same pure 
pose duke interesting reading, and De. Wenke= 
bach pays a graceful nibure to the memory ots 
worthy, Englishman, John Clement, recusmit 
and scholar, one time President of the Royal 


eed Ci 
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College of Physicians and the (ricnd af Golct 
Linacre and More. 

The second means employed by the editor for 
the restoration of the text is the use of, the Arubic 
version of thid book a: translated from a Crrerk 
MS, in the niath century by Hunain, tie Nestorian 
physician and acholar of Baghdad This is a 
vernable dens ex macking. Three Arabic version 
now, or dic until recentiy, teat in the Escorial, 
andl a tratelation into German has been made 
by Dr PRR We learn, however, that his 
Arabic version cannot be rmeganied as a literal 
reproduction @ what Gaicn wrote, for Himain 

thy was fond of the thiwers of speech. 
Fut in spite af this it does seem to repredice in 
the main tlie words and exprescons of the Grerk 
writer. 

Dr. Wenkebach has exercised extreme caution 
atu) care in the adaptation of the Arahio vyorion 
te supply the deficitncies in the Greek. His 
studics have well qtnlified him for this respon- 
nble ana omerois undertaking. Wlirre the 
ret ia te, mraninglss pr obscure, he 
bias Filled jv the deficiency froma the Arahic te 
trimalated info. Greek These jmeertions are 
enclosed in -apecm) brackets, anil the Germari 
vornon and often the. context is given in the 
foommute. He also frequently quoies-in the 
footnote a phrase of aenience fron Humsin 
not represented in the teaditional tect, which 
often throws-a Hood of light on the meaning of 
the pasage. Many such excerpts, we feel; might 
belong very property to che tent, Readers of 
Galen will recall that this author displays no mean 
parsimony of wards to expread his meaning, his 
Wyle foid sod umpie; all staccato phraseology 
i therfore to: be Bee ee suspicion anh ie he 
regarded as 4 copyist’s «nileavour (o condense: 
It is, no doubt. a Very serious matter to interfere 
with an accepted text, but we hasten to assure 
reatiers of Galen that these mendations and 
additions ace anale with great comscryatism, 
and in rach cause they obviously improve the 
fext, in many places doing ao very coosidenably, 
Aud ‘for those who still dissent, there is the 
reassuring thought that these additions are 
securely: itnpaled hetween brackets, 

In the second pari if this work Dr. PRall lisa 
prevented us with Galen's commeniaries em the 
second beck of the Epidemics of Hippocrates. 
OM the six books in which Galen. expounded dus 
Virws on ihe ‘writings of the great physician, only 
five appear in this volume; the Gilih hook has 
been Jost, “The remainmg books have survived 
intwe Arabic MSS. Codex Escor, Boy and Codex 
Parte RAO 4749.. This latter, it appears, was 
arranged by @ wandering Scot, David Colville, 
These are discoveries of a first-class order, for 
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here we have, for the first time, these works as 
they came from) Galen's pen, allowing, of course, 
for S certain verbosity with which the Arabs 
emlowed them. Both were written in the carly 
years of the thirteenth century, atid are copies of 
ihe translation made from the Greek by Human, 

Presented. now in & Germart trendlation, this 
large Work, occupying 255 pages of the preacrt 
volume, is of immense importance to sturlents of 
Galen, ancl inceed ro all who are interested in 
the trananisston of Greek mecicine to the Arabs, 
It contains, mordover, much matenul that is 
welul for the study of ihe development ats 
progress of Hippocratic meclictne in) the Alex- 
andrine and Greco-Roman period; for Galen 
in thie work, as he observes chiewhen:, treats 
more tritleally the writings of hit predenesstirs 
and comemporaric: in so far aa they touch on 
the doctrines of Hippocrates.. Moreover, tliese 
commentatio: are found to be faller and more 
aunple (hay thoee wiven in the first book of the 
Epudemics. 

It is- strange that this book should liawe sulfered 
the fate of @ total eclipse as far as European 
scholarship was concerned, until they have been 
returned (0 us at this date date in a German 
dress; This. however, is probably due to the 
Ingcnuownes of Galen himself, who, prizing 
none ton highly the vale of Hippocrae’s second 
book, obuervce in His las! camneicary of the 
first book of this present work that the anuly of 
Hippocrates’ second book on the Epidemics is 
not attiesmled with so much profit as that-of some 
ef his other writings, because Hippocrates: in 
that work hos left us dinly brie? nates on patients, 
and bias not giver the decisions and authoritative 
pronouncements that are to he found elewhere 
For that reason he deprecated the value of his 
own comme«ntiiric on them, nfortunately, 
Galen woe taken at bis word with an all-too- 
facile alacrity by the plniidam why cume alter 
him, and in the struggle for existence his 
commentanc on that rather dasparaged text 


‘book receded into an Arabian limbo. 


The Greck text of Galen's commentarics on 
the second book as we Have it in Chartier ancl 
Kulm wt a clever piece of wnscnupulins forgery. 
a De. Wenkebach was the first to: pom out. 
Thi suppusititious work appeared in amante- 


scnipt fier carly in the seventeenth combury = 


the name ofthe writer unknown. TM came into 
the hands of Loans Sommucn, whe published a 
Latin translation of it'in Venice in i617; a-copy 
of this work is in the Brithh Museum. Re. 
counting in the preface his dismovery of ‘this 
Greek MS., Sozomen with obvious pride arid 
aineerity detlares: Contagit ut dim hace mecum 
satus, devenerit ad mis meas superioribus 


Tmentarius in secundarm et tertianm partem Hypo- 
cmt, de miorbis vulgaribus sunquarn vel 
\Gracco vel Latine eclitus. - .. Further on he 
‘sintcs® Cum ex bri Epidemiorum. circum 
ferantux primus, Tertius, ef ceteri demeeps 
forase hucusyae suppressum quod mancus et 
mulilatus extet:. .. under his authority 
this suppeetitiots foundling wae atlispteet, and 
found its way into the Corpus Galeni. 

Te ie perhaps a matter for he bread! of sone 
philosopher reflecting on the uncertainty of all 
humun things, to reenll that in the long yours 
duriee which the authority of Hippocrates are! 
Galen held undisputed sway in the medical 
whoois (at least since 1fi17 im the prevent cage | 
these hooks shawl have beeri received as part 
of thar mental pabulum by proiessars of the 

"The editors had hopetl to print the Arubic 
text as well, bot unfortunately lock cf funds 

evented this... However, we cancot bot think 
that thin les wil be felt by all iow few, fe 
compleic index of words 1 promied in another 
volume, whieh will contain the commentarics o1 
the third amd gixth book of Epidemicr. Thia 
should prove helpful, a8 the present work, except 
fir a few tentative footnotes, is devoid of any 

Oribasii Collectionum Moedicorum Rali- 
| This volume, edited by Dr. Raeder, 
follows closely on the lines of his previous editions 
of Oribusus. ‘The first part of this work con- 
taima the Collectiones libri XLEX and 1. The 
former of these books iv found: jn two oodles | 
Vatican. Gr. +685 and Leurent. plut. 74, 7- 
The latter book is found only in the Vatican 
M&S, where it exists in a very: mmperfect and 
mutilated form. -A good deal af research scholar- 
ship has been expended on this text, notably by 
#. Foust and F. B. Kind, andl the preacst editor 
is obvivusly much indebted to their labours. _ 

‘The second part of this volume is taken up bry 
what are at the “libri incerti' of 
Oribasius, ‘These works were firet discovered in 
the year 4832 by Dietz in Codex Paris. Gr. 
ae37, where they are found mterpolated in 
ihe fourth book of ‘Actius; he concluded, from 
the atyie of ubese writings and from ether internal 
evidence, that they could be ascribed to Ori- 
havius. “This codex, it may be observed, 5 a 
compilation of aclectiona from variour medical 
suthers—H ippocrates, Paul of Aegina, Rufiis and 
Actius—put wogether apparently for the heaedat 
of contemporary sudents of medicine. These 
“libri inoerti" were published by Daremberg 
(Vol, IV, Paria (S62), who regarded them as 
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possibly. the representatives of the last books, 
“XI and XXTL, of the Collectiones, 
Raeder leaves the question of their authenticity 
an open one; he points out that the evidence 
for referring them definitely 10 Oibasius reata 
on certain presumptions which « Closer investiga- 





tion docs not always sustain. He also mehudes 


owo secdons (cap. 2H e134) an the present work 


which Daremberg rejected from his edition. It 


emust be admitted that it i very difficult: to 
deride which way the weight of authority les, for 
the works of Grikasne are in most part merely 
diligent compilations from Galen, Rufus, Sora- 
ms and ober sources, Lis indivicunlity is 
betrayed only in the choice and. arrangement of 
his miterials:; and for thar reason his writings 
are devoid of any special character,. Judged 
by such a standard, these libri ineert) * may well 
fall into the seepaetioe of the Corpus Oribasti: 
Parts of the * Ub incerti’ are alo found in the 
codices Puris-Gr. 1884, Vatican, Palat. Gre 199; 


‘and in Vindob. (Gr. 16: of these the editor hus 


found the last-mentioned the most weelil in the 
preparation of this text. 

The third part of this volume contains the 
Eclogac, and for this work Dr. Racder hat 
relied principally on Codex Paris. Supp. Sr. 44h, 
olim Vindoh. Med. Gr. iq (ate, Xj. Iti now 
agreed’ that these Erlogar are Comiensations. 
effected by an enterprising editor of a. larger 
work written by Qribasius, just a5 his Synopsis 
is 9 compressed form of the Collections, a 
redaction which he himself undertook.  Littre 
demonstrated tbe relationship that these: 
Eclogae bear to the other works of Orihasnas, 
Cardinal Mai edited them. from another codex, 
Vancan 88s, rejecting certain chapters as 
interpolations. Finally Daremherg: uncertook 
a more complete edition of the whole work, 
using the Paris MS., he too rejected certain 
chapters, because be thought they more properly 
belonged tr other works of Oribakius, In 
this present volume Dr, Rueder has erliled thie 
whole collection, wing a5 the hase of bis work 
the Paria ¢odex: be bas also” included) the 
sections rejected by previous etitors, This, we 
auree, ts the wisest course, for in these vexed 
what i¢ primary and what ia secondary, 1 js saler 
tw proceed on conservative lines anil leave fo 
students the task of judging for themselves. At 
the end of this volume there is an Index which 
gives the mms of phe weitere from whom 
Oribasius borrowed, and of those: who im their 
turn quarried from hon. This a waluable 
adjunct to the complete edition of Orihasiue, 

Much praise i duc to Dr. Raeder for the 
expense of tinue arel Inbour whirh he has dewoed 
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to the study of Orihasiua and hin seein: 
‘Tua athe third volume to come from his hands, 
and jt can ale be said of it that it fulfils all that 
could be desired of an exact aml specialised 
sholuatip. A phrase he use in recounting 
Hid labours, cui per multes ingudavi,’ proclainy 
he devotion with which he-has carried our the 
task unpesed| on him, We tot alo pay a 
trikigte yo the Rask-Oersiedean Inuiture, through 
whos generosity thee Works have been 
published. 

Aetti Amident Libri Modicinsles, E-IV, 
‘Whit ig. a fine piece of work and in our opinion 
Dr. Olivieri haa achmtrably surmounted the 
difficulties which a mmiltiplicity of codices pro- 
scnied to him. Of these there are some thirty 
extant, varying a good deal in what they hold, 
and in the internal arrangement of the subject 
matter, aa well as in the diversity of the readings. 

The codices which hie found most reliable ace 
Lauren, Gr. LAXAV, go (sacc XIV); Paris 
Supp. Gr regu and Vatican. Palat, 199 (sate. 
XID), ‘The beoks of Actiue are particularly 
iifertutate in the tatter of interpolations and 


disarrangement of their comenm. This, of Faum, viii, red, 945). 


course, arises from the fact that Actin works are 
largely conpllations (rom tmny sauces, Galen, 
Paul of Aegina, Oribasius ‘andl others, aml the 
copyisty exercised) thirtr fancy in enlarging the 
readings.and in the arrangement of the yurious 
scliom. Dy. Olivia hig anpliéyed corrections 
and restorations very sparingly, Reference to 
the various MSS. are very full) and the fooindtes 

ving the relationship of the text to the hooks of 

salem and to these of other anthors am of 
extreme value, though in many places these 
might be gugmienied This remark 6 nol mieant 
te detract from our appreciation of a ime cxaniple 
of close and careful scholarship. J. 5.P; 


Tae Byfayaied Mynusia tip Karpov, A‘ Acdncotce, 
(Npoyucmion ris “Axatrueles "“AGnvay, 
Teves T'—SnAcAoyixt-lotopint  Berpa). 
By G, «A... Soreniov, Pp. xvi + 57; 
G2 plates, 46) fies, -Ather, 1995. 1,goe dr, 

In Augu and September 294) at the inyita- 
tion of the Ortholos Chirch of Cyprus Soterion 
viited the land to report on in Byzantine 
anbiquitics, with a view to thew proper conserve- 
tin und the establishment ef « Byzantine 

Museum in Niccis Qut of hie report the 

preaent Work has grown. Tt aims at inchiding 

all important Orthodox monument prior to 
the aineteenth century, and in scope it covers 
architecsniral comains, painting, carving, and 

(he minor ana, “This first volume conimicd o 

thor Introduction, arcliitertural drawings in 

40) line-tlock gure and 16a photograpliic 
JH=—VOL. LWL 





plates in halftone: the text, with supplementary 
hastrations, will foticar, 

The plates are interleaved: and thir title fe 
printed dn (lie fy-leaf opposite the (Tustration in 
each case, a syster) which admice of lung titles 
with croseeeferences anc which Ieavea the 
Wustranions free from distracting pra. Flac 
the somewhat obtrusive headl- and feot-tiths 


alse licen relegated to the fy-leaves, the appesr- 


ance of the plates weld have been further 
improved. The photographs themselves; with 
very few cxocptiom, are execilent aol have 
been well reproduced, ‘The maternal! is arresed 
by subject: urchitecture, painting and other ares 
are treated independently and a somewhat 
rnc Stn of crosreicrencn unites the 
brerilchingrs and their contents; temous, for in 
the sections on paintings there are no references 
to the iinstrations of the boilidings they decorate 
First, architecture, “The -Early Christian re 
mains. apart trom the rock-cut sanctuaries and 
the Salamis baulica are not nf pret account. 
The plan of ihe latter should be compared with 
that by Jeflery whith ig more detailed (Anlig. 
The Byzantine churches 
ate divided into three chronologiwal -eroups; 
The Protobyzantine, extending: through the 
Arab oceupetion to the ntoth century; the 
Byzantine proper, from the rears ‘of 
Nicephoras Fhocas to. the Lusignay « 
amd, thirdly, the Franko-Byzantine which follows. 
The thiree-aisled vaulted hasilicas of the Karpase 
ore clasified with the Protohivzantine = they have 
close affinity with early buildings in Syria’ 
and Anatolia in fare of whieh Eintart's theorics 
of Romantque inepiation and twelith-centary 
date cannot stand, In the second Byzantine 
group threes larger types predimiinair: ilic 
three-domed, the five-domed and that with a 
large dome on s7omches.. The thireedomedd) 
type, beat represented by A. Lazarocn at: Larnals, 
& here treated! fizer, but was, there bs reunite 
believe, the last to develop, and should perhaps 
be grouped with the Franko-Byzantine, The 
repetitive plan with three adjacent domes 
sugyests the appliratioy Of the hay eyvateny of 
Gothic architeryure, while the Farly Christian 
capitals embedded in the-walli seem to miimic 


Gothic corbels; Strucwral derails point im the 


extine direction; the pointed wault is: por an 
catly feature tor, in Cyprns, is the polygonal 
aper. ‘The point is of seme boperiiner, as M_ 
Tonescu has recentiy claimet! a Cypriote parent= 


uge for thee twellik-century three<lomed churches 


of Apulia, The fite<lomed churches, tm the 

othey hand, are free from westery influence: 

the type 8 peculiar to Cyprus, and | probably 

originated in the tenth century, The domes: 
T 


are sct on the axes, but the plan & not erucl- 
form; indeed the « of the ciwnes is 
quite denied by the frankly ‘baailican plan, 
The squinch-churchesy, of the simple form, are 
tleser to the Chios examples than to those of 
the Greek mainland, and, like the former, 
evidently derive from the heal of Constanti- 
The squinch<churche: published are 
irtemiluriv set-out: ther prototype js probably 
co be found m the monastic church of H. 
Chrysestames, demolished in tgoo, whee care 
fully.dispeser) plan (Pre, Soe, Antig., rp ry—ro ey 
ria) not included. “The exaniple of the 
Lugignar ‘motuments modified the me pigigisn 
tradition without essentially changing. it, and 
the later orthodox churchea, with few exceptions, 
Gerive in plan from Byzantine rather than Gothic 
semIrces. 

The lmne-block (pians and sections of the 
churches are together, and precede the photo- 
graphic views, « division which takes for the 
hetier appearance of the book, If not for con- 
venience. Several plans-are wanting. . 
case of the rudimentary: rypes this is wo los, but 

i to be boped that the second volume will 
beck jlam of H,. Theedorea, Sotera and 
H.. Phedtics int the Karpass as both are itt an 
advanced state of rum In several of ite 
plans, notably. in that of Chrys 
Nicaaa, the work of different periods: leas net 
been clearly distinguished, and the series as o 
whole would have been improved had a uniform 
scale af reduction been adopted. “The following 
errors i points of detail should: be moticed. 
Fig. 10, the west dome haa eight windows, not 
four: it fuur sibs have been omitted. Fig. 19, 
the apse window bad three ligiits. Fig. 23, the 
north window. of the dome, has bern omitted. 

Fig. 36, the dome has cight windows, not four. 

The paintings fallow: muosaics, wall-paintings 
and ico. Of the three fragmentary mosaics 
in Cyprus two are illustrated, that of the Panagia 
ies Kyrie Being omined. There isa conuder- 
able number of new wall-paintings, same well 
preserved. ‘Those Of the pre-Luaignan period 
are technically comparable to the work of the 
best kchooki, and presuppose a close connection 
between Cyprus and the Aegean in the eleventh 
and otwellth cmturie Afier thé freecors of 
Asinow (1106 and 1495), of which there are 
une pew details, the Enkleistron complex 
offers ihe most interesting senes: ‘Those in the 
tomb-chamber,. probably of 1193, recall the 
iliominations of the Comtanliniple acheel, 
yeni ber Uwe lem sophints dtexl sericea in the ailjanent 
chapel derives iconographically from Anatolia, 
arid is perhaps larcr in date. OF particular 
interest ie the Epataphios in the mined chapel at 








in the. 
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Koutsovente, in view of ite close stylistic affinity 

with the Neresl paintings: Those of abo ie fhe 
Mootoulia church suggest that onder the 
Lugignars the monumental style toned bo give 
place io the popular monastic cycles of- the 
Cappadocian tradition, S, claims that contact 
with the Weat resulted:in the early formation int 
Cyprus of a Franco-Byzantine school [p. *), 


‘but be publishes few: paintings with Western 


features which can he dated with certainty 


‘before the Verietian occupation. He finds in 


Sc, George of the Greeks at Famagusta 2 typical 
example of Western influence and dates the 
church in. the fourteenth century, following 
Eniort in preference to Jeffery, Yet the En- 
tombment he Uhustrates belonin iconographically 
io the Fast, and while the Deposition above it 
is fairly close to Lorenzeni's treatment of the: 


same subject at Asset, it derrees from the tradi- 


tings of his masters rather than his pupilt Inderd, 
the Cypriote painters were, it secs, even more 
sealous than the builders: m guarding their: 
Bezantne traditions. Thirty icom—a the 
only of those that are worthy of mchusen 
serve fo Hlusirate the wealth of ntaterial wehicl i is 
available for stwhy, Some, such as the early 
palr from Emba, require cleaning, and in the 
process new inscriptions aay well be nevealext. 
Thin interesting group af igor with portraits of 
their donors is represented by five pleces, which 
may be oommare vetted iecee cleaned and 
published hy Professor ‘Talbot Rice. For 
purposes of study the valoe of this section would 
have been increased had the dime:mions of cach 
inom. been giver. 

The sculpture is lesi impressive. There are 
several. Early Christian pieces, both local and 
nmparted, and others af later date. But tech- 
nically the workmanship i seldom of a high 
order, and the repertory of motifs offers nothing 
new. Under the Lusignana the focal atone 
carvers were profourndly influenced by the work 
of iported crattonen, and the omament of the 
hater churches is far removed from the Byzantite 
tradition. Yet in the vallevs of the Troodes 
range a Style of wood-curving which ows 








nothing wo the: West seems to have survives § 


of the five doors which 5. publishes, ane from 
Asinou is af pure Byzantine aryle, and fs pics lly 
contemporary with ihe erection of the church 
in 1105-6. On pl op the fragment on the fete 
in not of the Frankish period, but part of a sixth- 
century *  baaket * capital. The fragment on the 
tight of pl ge appears upside dawn. 

Chureh furniture atid the Minor Ars are not 
neglected: asct of sixth-century gold earrings 


in the Cyprus Museom and characteristic speci- 


rac of Cypriot¢ glazed pottery are illustrated, 
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and the volume ends with two pilates of in- 
scriptions reproduced in facumile, A map 

vided, and three indices, ftopomraphical, 
iconngraphical and of church declications, 
complete the apparatin of reference 

To the ermta add: Tite-page and halftitle 
have been reverse: Pl. 128, for dpioteped 
fea weooioe, Pl. 21, titles. reversed. Pl. oop, 

for Karetpe nad Mrougsfierad, PL sf, titles 
reversed. Pl, oq, for dua Aninop: tamd Eiempenty, 
Pi::5238; for p75 read 1911, for-wiv. 100-102 read 
mv Tp. Fl. 7290, inscription quoted 1 mot on 
the joan Wustrated, bur on one of the Anwstiesis 
in the same church, Pl, 1294, for ypyveeordusu 
read “EXenueves. Pll 1958, wpardeclowwn. 

S. has asembied in this fist volume a wealth. 
of maternal, for the tmoest part onknown (uteide 
Gyprus, which no snulen) of Byzantine art can 
afford tejgnere. The second volume, contain- 
ing the text and supplementary Mustrations, 
will be eagerity awaited. 

H. Macaw, 


Byzantines Painting at Trebizond. By G, 
Mirzer and D, Taceor Rice. Pp. 182, 
57 plates; ro cum m the-texc. Lomion: 
Allen and Unwin, 19q6. 9o9- 

A series of ' Publicntions on Near Eastern 
Art’ which the Courtauld Unatituie haa started) 
by the publication of thi volume, is an enter- 
prise welcome to every atadent of East Christian 
Act. What makes such a student's work so 
difficult i¢ the lock of adequate publication of 
some Of the most important vreups of moni 
menis. Any future synopsis will depend on 
mimegraplis. dealing. with single groups and 
containing full descriptions and reproductions 
in addition toun exlauitive atucy of iconography 
and style. 

The frescoes in the churches of Trebizond 
have hitherto been largely inaccessible, although 
Htany W the seenes of jconographical pier 
have been dealt with in Millet's Jeonpraphis 
Econgite, They are less numerous and more 
fragmentary than dhe Cappadocian wall decor- 
tions published by Jerphanion, but next to these 
they represent ithe mot important school of 
freco-pamting in -Asia. Minor outside 


peri) fram the fourteenth to the enghteenth 
century, they succeed ihe Cappadocian group 
in point of time Along with Jerphanion's 
albums, the oew publication. should therefore 
form @ basis for the stady of painting in Eastern 
Asia. Minor during the Mid- and Late-Byzaritine 
Peer hence, 

The photographs and notes lave been. col- 
lncted during two expeditions, one undertaken 


the: 
Cormtantinopalitan «sone. Covering chiefly the: 


prs | 


by Professor Millet in 18q9 the other by Profesor 
‘Valbor ‘Rice in 192: Aa; however, the frescoes 
are in a -taiher condition, only the clearly: 
visible parts could be reproduced in photographs. 

It i a pity that the author have not added 
drawings in order to give @ more complete and 
coherent idea-of what decoration hag survived 
in the tnlividual churches. Most of the photo- 
graphs shew discommercted portions, ancl ii bs 
difficult for the reader to reconstruct from the 
Plates the arrangement of wre pictures. Nor 
can he get an ides of the relation between the 
sive atures layers § in ané and the same rocun, 4 
question which is so Important for the eatablish- 

ment. of a ¢hronology of the frescoes. As of 
many scenes only a portion is clearly visible 
on the photegrapha, any adequate itiea of the 
ronographical types id also dependent on their 
beitig supplemented by drawings. 

The text, mostof which consists of very care- 
ful and detailed deariptions of the paintings, 
partly makes up for these deficiencies, Every 
secne and every figure is described, and com- 
ments on detail of colour scheme and pictorial 
technique are inchided, Yer it is mot quite 
casy to find eme’s way through the descriptions 
Although part af Rice's work vad hut a repeti- 
tion of Millet’s studies, the two author have 
published their notes separately, so that almost 
all the frescoes described by the French soucdent 
are dealt with again in the Engliah text. ‘Chere 
are no cross references, and the diwovery of the 
oorresperrcl ig descriplions int the French and 
the Enghsh text @ somectimes.a matter of cons 
adcrable difficulty, epocially as the procedure 
of the two writers in describing an ememble of 
paintings differemt. The reader will find nnch 
unnecessary repetition, although there & not 
always perfect agreement between the two 
descriptions, The same object (PL AXEV), 
Which Professor Millet calla ' l'agneau sur is 
palene " (p. 67), is described on p. 321 as" the 
dead Chrat in mitiature lying on -a white 
cloth." “FF. tq: “\Nicodétme n‘asste pas @ io 
ecéne "; p, ing: * A fifth, probably Nicodemus, 
filly the apace below the foot of the bier "> ecte., 
ete, “There may be disagreement between two 
spectators, but this should be stacd, and not 
giently passed over. Only in one cise hos a 
diyergency been pointe) oul by the authors. 
The object on Pl. V1, i which & described 2s an 
drnamental “rideau’ by Professir Millet, is 
regarded as .an altar by the English writer, The 
Photograph seems to shew the decorative oortam 
so cammon a4 a. cover of the lower zones of 
Byzantine church) walk [cf og. G, | Millet, 
L'Art Byzanim ches lev Slaves, 1. opp. p. 97), 

In-some respects, tbercfore, plates and: ext 


Sal) hint Gf whist one weld call * inal edition 
of the tmonumeriis, The reaton why the two 
authors have pubjished ther mmes separately 
i stated by Professor’ Millet. ‘They could not 
come to an agreement as 1) the date of the 
freanoes of the Theoskepaites, the modt important 
narrative: evde in Trestccnd. The ‘French 
student whe saw the frescoes in a. fairly good 
sinte would Tike to attribute them to the four- 
feel century on stylistic grounds. Professor 
‘Talbot Rice regards chem os eighteenth-cenmry 
work on aocount of thar techmiue. He has 
cdiscovered an earlier layer underneath, @ fact 
whose importance for the cating of the firescos 
mow ville is readily wdmitied by Professor 
Mille. According to ihe Enelish writer the 
earlier layer may be ol the fourteenth centory 
(uithough he seems originally yo have placed. ir 
inte the smteenth, ¢f, q.-21), and he triey to 
explain the resemblance of thie paintings of ibe 
gpper layer to fourteenth-century work by the 
fact (hat the artist of the later period followed the 
traces of tho first layer very closely. 
{tinnuot the province of 4 reviewer who has not 
wen the originals to be an arhitrater between the 
two authorities Asfaras can be jlgodd from the 





photographs, there is certainly much more revem- 


blance to the viwid aud picturesque renaieanece 
fiyle of tee fourteemh century than to the fat 
and right eighteenthcentury frescoes at Sourniela, 
a church siniated in the immediate’ neighbour- 
hood of Trebizond. “Phe contrast with Scumela 
{also stated by Millet, p.. 21) # particularly 
important in view of Rice's own theory of 
a pveticral “ re-orieninlixation” of. painting at 
Trebizond after ihe fifternth century (ps ipa) 
This makes it difficult to. imagine that at the 
penod of the Sounela frescoes work = pri 
rouncedly remaisance in characher shoul have 
been achieved even Uf the painter ‘confine 
himmel to the copying of carlier models. 

The fact thar the date of the principal mom 
ment of freaco-painting at ‘Trehieand could not 
joe fieed haa somewhat hampered the atterspt to 
ink the various decorations up with cach other 
onan evolutionary ince, On the other hand, 
more thorough stylistic comparnons between the 
numerns. ancl partly dated fresco of the 
fourteenth wie Altech ¢enourits at “Trebizond 
{a work which can hardly be eared -out with 
the help of photographs enty) might have led 
to amore detailed idea. of the stylimic dlevelop- 
ment during th period, and diereby helped to 
settle the question of the Threakepastos frescoes, 
liowever unique they may be in thew pictorial 
quatitie:. In his concluding. remarks Profisor 
Millet ebews drow there frescoes ceruld be limkedt 
up with the dated work at S Savas and'S. Sophia 
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(igit and 1g49). He proposes to rerard the 
Theoskepastos frescoes as the oldest of this 

group clearly: oecfiecting the frarteenth-cennry 
revise af Constantinople; the style and 
iconography af the early fifleentlicontury 
paintings could then be explamedt as adapting 
thie intrusive element co local tradition, 

Professor Rice's Gira! chap are hore 
generally concerned with the queation of loeal 
Cricntal and Byzantine elements in the frescoes 
of Tretizond. The also comes to the conclusion 
(mamiy through a wery detiled swudy ‘of the 
icommgrmephical types) that, apart from certam 
leocal.anel oriental fratures, the fourternth-..and 
fifieenth<rntury paintings derive tn o large 
extent from Byzantine sources and that, wl-all 
events, they. cannot be explained as direct 
follower af the eld Capp traciition. 
From this the writer infers thar the interocume 
with Constantinople across the sea wos mir 
lively than that with the Cappadocian: gind 
Armenian hinterland (p, 174), a fact which tof 
general tignificance for the history of (Christian 
art in the coastal dow of Asia Minor. (CL. 
the similar felafiow of Byzantine Ioecal and 
Annenian element mm the tenthceatury school 
of book ilumination which Dr. Weitemanm hos 
recently localite! in Trebizond: Die \bpoon- 
fiviohe Boehmoletss des g end! to Fudrhunales ti, 
pu Rei Ti.) 

After the fall of Constantinople onental 
characteristics begin to predominate, snd atc 
of the later frearoes Profezer Rice is inclined 16 
eevard os o link between the art of Inner Asia 
Minor and that of Rustin and the Halkan: 
COUniries, oe 

E, -K. 


Corpus Notiticrom Episcopatnuum Ecclesios 
‘Orientelia Graecae. Val, FE, Listes Con— 
cilinires. Frablics par E. Grauann, revues: 
et complittes par V. Lavaert ; Part 1. 
Kadi Keui: Soeii Assumptionisiae Chal- 
codanenies, 1h, 

The first part of this work, great in conception. 
and momunerdtial in ern was pevinwed Tn, 
thin Journal, 49, p. 155, where the romanpe of 
ta prochuction sed s themribe: Since then Dry E- 
Gerland bias died) ancl it falls to Father V. Eau- 
rent to complete the work, Gerland wrote 10 
me in 1994 that he had sent his complete MS so 
far as be could execute the work to (Constanti- 
neple: | was owaitiog a: letter from. him, when 
lheard oftiadeath: Asketeh ofthis tite ond work, 


rsh » bibliograptry, is prefixed to this scoond 


ml will be permitted to aamame thal those whe 
are interested in this. rent uinctertiliny will 
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remember that in the Berlin. Adele Harnack 

aiding thie work en the ground of its cer. 
If Harnack had lived to see this part, bis oppesi- 
fon would have been intensified, No expense 
lat been spaced. The amount of loving care 
that has been lavished is extraordinary, fy will 
be o long time before the principal work, the 
complete ection of ihe Notitiae Epiacopaiiun 
appears: TD have been warting for many years. for 
a proper edition. of the Notitiae,  oueanwhile 
making we of the inadequate edition of XV 
Notitiae by Parthey, gud of oecasional publica- 
tion of other Notitiac by Gelzer, de Toor; Cony=- 
beare, cic. huta far more complete a 15 
needed, Meantime the edition of the Mists. af 
Rishupe preent at the Councils, of which this 
part U1 of Vol. I is the second part, is an incks- 
pensable preliminary, 2 an aid- to fixing the 
several dates, | have: spent hundreds of hours 
tabulsting the litte in. the editions of Harduin, 
Marci, etc, and can bear witness lo the com- 
pleteoe col excellence of this new oditien. 
la contains oniy the lists of two Councils; the 
first os the trial of Gabadius for Bagodins or 
Badagin: all forms appear in MSS), Metre 
politan af Bewtea, whe was deposed by iw of his 
few Bisliopa, Koyrillow and Palladics. and appealed 
to the Pope as his nominated successor Agapius 
‘did abo, The Pope remitted the case to ‘The- 
ophilus Patriarch of Alexanctria, and the trial 
took place in Cemtantinople where Nectarius 
the Patriarcli was the President by courtesy, 


while Theophilus did the work: The result 


unknown, ag the Acta have penshed except for 

some fragments; but Father V_ Laurent con- 
erie thal Agapius remained Metropolitan; nut 
ttewas resolved that tn future a certain propdrtion 
(of the Behops of the province -nrust be present 
atsuch a. merting; but atherwise no penalry was 
inflicted on Cyrillus and Palladian, ‘Twenty- 
govern Bishops were present at the Council, but we 
know only twenty: of Asia Minor oniy Cacsarea, 
results for my purpose are meagre ; but Anatolian 
tepegraplns isnot the only purpose for which the 
Acia Conciliornum are studied. Cilicia I and TI 
are chesed under Syria (Parr. of Antioch): 20 
also Leauria (which Bonet. hucre mentioned ). 

The only other Council ix Part 0 is thar of 
‘Ephesos in ag1.. The earlier Councils ore 
denercd, because the onder of shite wad not 
established. (according 10 Part 1) unel the reign 
af Thecdosius (479-904)4 bat-we may hope that 
the lists af she Councils in 925 and 98) may 
appear in the Echos d' Orient. 


The lists af the Council of Ephesot comprise 


20) Behops: and the same loving care is spent on 
them. - 1 cannot in this brief notice even alhile to 
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the many point of intereaty that present them- 
eelyiee. 

The Notitiae are a sort of index to: topo- 
graphic: history. “Ther value has been de- 
preciated ty many; und: itm well to add an 
caample,  Correspondenee took place [raa—t4 
AD.) between Trajan ands pracurator (7) at 
Pessinui: one fragment was found at Pessinus 
byme and another by Sterret: on the same day 
at Sivet Hissar (Spania Justimanepoiis) in 1h. 
The stones of Sitti Hissar were largely fetched 
(ax the natives say) fram Pessinus, po MP, dis- 
tant, 18 ken. Our discovery was-an ccunple: 
Pessinus was not 9 strong fortress, and was 
destroyed by the Arabs along with Orkistes, 
probably isi tea—z, Sivri Fliseay, un ideal fort 
in the Arali wars (stalion, as 1 monjecture, of 
Coluwe VI. Hispanorum under the Romans) 
was named Spania, renamed Juminianopolls, 
ane! in still the coverning ¢entre, scat Of a Pasha 
Mutestarif. Notitia Hasilii, earlier than 638, 
probably sheat 7ac-—go, diva that the metropolis 
was Tiewedwrae Aro: “foven enrouncisens, “formerly 
Pessina, tow Justinimncpalis." 

W. M. EK. 


"H "ExxAnola Tpomezodvros. By CGurysanruos, 
Metropolian of Trebizond. Pp, 9o5. 
Athens, 19-36, 

Relation d'un Voyage en Orient par Julien 
Bordisr, écuyer de Jean Gontaut, Baron 
de Salignac, Ambassadeur 4 Constanti- 
nople (4604-1642); Livre vw. Edited by 
CimraastHod, Metropulitan of “Trebizond. 
Po. 7a. Athens, 194. 

The exiled Metropolitan of Trebizond, who 
represents the Cicumenical Patriarch at Athens, 
has employed his leisure in compiling from the 
Archives of the Patriarchate (be Mamracript at 
Vatope et 1346, that of the Trapesuntine 

‘common ches,” fourded in 1826, andall the 
printed matter on the mibject, exeept the 
recently pulilished article in Specuion by Vasiliey 
on The Finendation of the £enpire of Trebizond, 
big history not only of the Chureh, but of the 
cultural life af Trebizond from ite first mention 
by Xenophon down to the extincuon of its 
Church by the exchange of populations in :924 
after the Asia Minor disster. Beginning with a 
geographical and topographical survey ‘af the 
proviner, he touches briefly on the tintory of 
‘Trebizond before, during, and after the Empire, 
dicscribes the legendary foumdution of its Church 
by St. Andrew, whose traditional cave kb the 
site wf the Cathedral, and the real foundation 
by Gregory the Miracleworker, Of Eugentos, its 
parronsaint, of the two Xiphilins (the Patrarch 
and the epitomiser of Dion Cassius), and of 


zr 


Ressarion, "[rebivond’s greatest sori, be has 
biographies, and has compiled 2 list of bishops 
from 925 10 640 and of Metppolitars fram 787 
‘to he own election itn in1g. He gives a graphic 
acxwurd of the final carastrophe of his gnrient 
Church, which he-strove to avert by his advocacy 
of the Pontle cause. He mentions the school of 
astronomy: and mathematics, of which Chion- 
aiies sl Loukite: were professors, under the 
Empire, and sates up the Traperuntine Church 
as “the Akropolis of Orthodoxy.’ A large 
tection isdevoted toa description of the Chrisuan 
monuments, notably the Metropolitan church of 
the Golden-hraded Virgm, that of St. Eugenics 
and jhe monusiery of Sourtelé (for which he o 
much indebted to the stuilics of Mr. Talbot 
Rice). Even after the fal] of this last Greek 
Emme, “Trebizond, as he shews, continued te 
be an important factor of Helleniens thin, 
two familie, ome of which played a great part 
in the begitnine of ihe struggle for Greek 
ndependence, and both of which left a name 
in the history of Phanariote ‘Romumania, thos 
of Hypeelantes ancl Mourouzl, came from 
Trebirend.. The book contains 12o Ilustra- 
tiomy and facsimiles, statistical tables of the 
population, churches and schools of the province 
according to the census of forg-ig and five 
maps and plans, including ane of the city 
and forts, one Of the city and suburbs, and two 
of ihe diocese, Lurgely based on Lynch and 
Baepert. There are two fill bibliographies, 
but Finiay quoted in the German translation 
of ihe ofd edition. ‘The volume shews laborious 
recarch, ull the more ereclitable becouse the 
author is not only a learnedd scholar, but one of 
the most brilliant diplomatiats of the Orthodex 
Church, which be has served alike in Albama, 
Athen, and Loner. Meanwhile, dike (oupli- 
astro, he haa been warned to * beware of the 
city of Trebizond,’ which acemed so romantic 
io Milion and Murlowe,. 

One of his scores ip the descripon of 
Trebizond and the surrounding country in 
1 toteey hy Bordier, of which lie has eclited for tlie 
lirat ‘time the relevant chapters of the filth book 
from the mamusecript in the Bibliotheqar Nation: 
ale at Pore. The historical part of Borlicr’s 
narrative is brief and inaecurate, but there are an 
interesting: Contemporary plan of the city and 
usetu] allusions to: various churches, some of 
which, however, the editor hat been unable to 
identify,  Bordier found that no Catholics liad 
ddvwelt there since the Turkish conquest and that 
the form of the city had much changed sce 
then ott now contains, 80. the Metropolitan 
informe te, only a few Grock Families, 
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Vescovadi Cattolici dalla Grecia, TI: Tinos, 
Hy Gtoncra Horas, Pp. 2ot. Rome: 
Pont. Inatitutum Oplentalium Studiorum, 


1946, 

Continuing lis atucdy of the Catholic sees im 
Greece, the author traces the history of that of 
Tencs from its fret mention In 555. to 1440, 
when, together with Mykonos, combined! with 
‘Tenos sinee 1400, 71 wad united with the Arch- 
bishopric of Naxos: Having been Venetian from 
iqo0 to 17t5, Lenos navurally contained mum 
crous. Catholics, bat this volume deals with only 
the ast century of Venetian rule, the four yeare 
(izzo-4) of the Russian occupation andl ‘the 
two Turkish periods (i7i5—yo and 1775-1821).. 
Tn Tenos, where there waa no Oiibodox bahop 
during the Venetian role, most’ Teniotes were 
Catholics. im the seventeenth century; but 
mived marriages and emigration to Smyrna 
diminished ithe Catholic community, which 
today numbers 4,039 with fourteen pricsis and: 
seventy muns. The present head of the Gatholic 
Church at Athers is a. Teniote, two members 
ef whose fumily, ihe Fillpuezi, are mrntioned in 
documents of 1648 and 1755. Mykonos, on the 
contrary, Which ceased to be Venetia in 1497) 
laud only twenty, Catholics tn 1667, only five and 
ane priest in 178. ‘The treatise describes also 
the civil and military situation, alews that the 
Russian respected the Catholic Church, which 
the Albanian soldiers sacked, and praises Turkish 
inleration, An appendix contains 23 Papal and 
Vertian documents, ranging from 1619 to 
(B18, moathy accounts of apostolic visits “There 
ute i6 Uhutrations “and an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy. 

W. M. 
The Conquest of Constantinople. ‘Trane 
lated from the Old French of RKowent 
or Cian: by Epoak Howes McNeat.. 
(Records of Cirtication, No: sculi.) Pp. 150. 
New York: Columbia University Pres; 
London: Oxford University Press; 1996. 


igs. 

The aim of the scrics of * Records of Civiliza- 
tion * (to which this vulume belongs) i to rake 
accessible to Enyglieh peaders texts aiding an 
understanding of the past, ancl to bring within 
the reach of the non-specialist the fruit.of modern 
wholarship, We are very glad that this trans 
lation.af Robert of Clari’s account of the Fourth 
Crude hee been inched an the series. Tt is 
infersting if ite and limorically valuable in 
It contrast: to the jess ingenuci sory of the 
Rebert of Clary wat.a 








t (wits, liv, gah. 
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ample knight; and took part in the expedition 
a a vassal.of Pierre of Amiens. He had no 
reason’ to conceal the fect that the restoration 
of Alexius was seized upon as an excuse for divert 





Phe text of the Chronicle the manuscript of 
which i preserved in the Royal Library aif 
Copenhugen, wae not printed till #865, and then 
ow in @ few copies, by Count Riant. The 
latest ancl best text is that of Lauer, published in 
1924. 

The present ctiGen (apart from the regrettable 
ateence Of the French text) gives all thar any 
reasonable student could demand. “The Intro. 
duction deals fully with what is known about the 
author and the manuscript, and judiciously 
eimate the value of tie account as a historical 
source. The style of trarslavian ts well adapted 
to the aimplicity of the original, The volume, 





which includes a gow! bibliography and milex, 
showid. be ora to all surdents of this. 
iniquitous. * 


oy 


, phtic Ballads in relation ta Greek 
History: (1748-1821), By Jounx W. Bac- 
GaALLY, Fo. -xiv-- 109, Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, rogb. py. te. 

Ms. Raveally has done a peal service in bring- 





ing the Klephtle ballads intn seme kind of 


liistorcal order, and ii examining the question 
of their valuc 2s sources for thi peniod of Greek 
hatary: Hi conchision (and it seems a mght 
one) is Of rather a negative character. The 
ballads, in so far as they have historical value, 
provide confirmatory rather than original evi- 
dence. Thereason 6 that the ballads were com- 
posed by perm of very limited oulouk, whe 
were intereated chiefly in partivular incidents in 
the career of their heroes, and inet in ony wider 
listorical tendencies, They are, however, valu- 
able in giving us an insight into the character arn! 
conditions of life of the Alephis Thiey reveal! 
their arden love of persomal freedom, thelr 
coirage and enterprise in guerilla warfare. their 
endurance of pain, ther adhesion 19 the Ortho- 
dox fath—an adhesion oor incompatible with 
rough treatment of monks—and a fairly high 
Matlard of chivalry, Ou the other hand, there 
wat Hide cohesion between the various Captains, 
and they were aloes! as ready to. plunder Grecks 
as they were Tinks. We can well undenitand 
the diffulry of reducing these irregular bance 
to ay form of military discipline during tlic 
War of Inilepenlence. The jealousy cxisting 
beeen Reumelior and Morcote illustrated 
by the aisputes still raging over the claims of 
Zacharias wi be regarded asa true Armatolos, 
Mr. Kageally vives a useful bibliography, las 


an int chapter on the character of the 
Armatoli: and Riephts, sets out in) tramlation 


selected ballach associated with the more promi- 
nent captuins, and tries, as fay as evidence 


‘available, to put thei into a historical frame- 


work, He concludes with a chapter in which 
Klephitc activity B reviewed in the light.of Eorc- 


(peat attitude towards Greece, “The absence of 


the Greek texis of the ballads is to be regretted, 
bot the difficulties which stand in the way of 
their inclusion. can be understood 

F..H. M. 


eines Glaubens; Ay WaitHen Renu. (Das 
Erte dev Alien, Zweite KReihe, XXVT) 
Pp. sii+ 496; 6 pilates. Leipzig: Die 
terich’sche = Verlagshuchhandlung,, 1996. 
iro a 

An interesting and thorough sumdy of the 
infwence of ancent Greek art and htersture 
upon Germany from Winckelmany to Aoldertin, 
Some may find the author's style a Uitte dificult 
and tending overmuch to the metaphysical, bur 
this is in accordance with the attitude of most 
of the ecighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Geman enthusiasts fir Greeee, Tt i perhage 
vignificant thal the two most idealistic championa 
of ancient Greeee—Winckelmann and, tsocthe— 
fever visited Greece proper, Winckelmant dis- 
covered the merits of Greek art through Rane, 
and Goethe wat led by hic admiration for 
Winckelmann to the work which nade him the in- 
terpreter of ihe Greck-spirit for Germany. “The 
other chief exponents of. ancient Greek culture in 
that country, whale full of erithtstesis tor what 
was best i in Greek art. and ierature, saw (hut the 
German ‘aout Peel the Greeks,” bul remain 
German. Such was the attitude of Herder; 
of Schiller; who sought to adapt the Greck mon- 
ocr to tmotern tragedy in lis "Braut yon 
Mesina"; of Heunboldt, whe, with F. A. Wolf, 
pointed ihe way to dhe scientific study of clasical 
ariliquity; and of Schlegel, the champion of a 
general view of Greek antiqnity anc the empha- 
gaecr of its dork side, In the case of Holelerlit, 
the religious factor, becume prominent, ancl, 
starting fram the farther East, be aimed through 
Christianity.at-a holy marriage between Greek 
and Germ, 

The auihor confines hineel almoat exclusively 
to the influence of ancient Greece upon Germany. 
But might he mot have spared o litte space 
for that ardent lover of Modern Greeee, Wilhelin 
Maller, a pupil of F. A. Wolf, whose noble 
‘ Grechenlieder" are penetrated with the spirit 
of liberty and Wusimite another spect of Greek 
influence upor Crermany? 


276 
‘A “Expemneneh ic olkovoula até TH¥ 
weploboy 4787-1814. By Aspmess M_ 
Axpaanes, Pp.6g. Corfi, tg9g6 25 dr. 
This posthumous: treatise ef the emiuent 
economist forma the continuation of his similar 
work onthe Venetian period, and nuturally falls 
inn) three divisions: the fiest French ocempatian 
(rvq7-¢); lie Septinsular Republic (1799- 
18é7) j and the second French occupation (1607- 
a4). The chapter on the first period, tmsedl on 
Genera) Chabot's unpublished papers, shews the 
wren date of femiun finance, in vain renie- 
died by forced floats, which the sturdy Crpha- 
lonina, us wual, ¥ vigorously opposed and: which 
made the Jopians rejoice at the departure of the 
French Republicans, whose adklier were in rap 
The situation became better during the second 
period, when public cducation was provided 
by a tax on jmonasterics, though at first the 
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Turkish tribute sind the expense of the Rusdan 


‘army caused a capitation-tax, When Napoleon, 


who ‘called Gof. “the key of the Addristtic,' 
initiated the second Frenchy occupation, bia {test 
representative, Berihier, maile the lonians regret 
Wertice aol waa ssid flied: wihereae his accessor, 
Douzelot, breame ‘the father of the- Ionian 
people.’ But the Napoleanio war against Eng- 
land come the Zanticie curranttraile and the 
Cephalimian mercantile marine, ane the stixorp- 
fax of fob, (he law iimpeing which B-given in 
ani aperiidix: was solunpopatar thatthe first act 
of the Briish, ow taking Zante, wat to repeal it, 
Ac under the Brith protertorate, 3 wnder the 
French) governors, Corfl was Jess beatile than 
the Southern islands in foreign rule, This is 
not theleast, though the last; service of Andreades 
to his birthplace, 
W, M. 


‘GORKESPONDENCE 


A prire of £ qe ts offered for an essiy in English 
on some archacological or ethnographical (not 
tnainty linguistic or literary) subject commncted 
with Prelustorie of Phamonic Egypt. 

The essay shoulil shew original research. The 
words ‘archaeological’ ancl‘ qthnographical "are 
to beinterpreted in the widest sense. “The sutyect 
may. be-sclected by the candidate himself, ane 
the essay shold be jlhastrated by as much com- 
panstive maiter a4 nestible from olker Lands, 
whether ancicnt or modern. The olmost 
we should be made of phonographs and 
drawinds. 

The prize will be awarded only ifthe wark is of 
sulficienily high standard. to warrant it, 





Mir. K. de B: Codrington, Dr. Margaret A, 
Murray, and Mr. G. A. Wainwright have kindly 
commented to act a acindicators. 

‘The carulidates ntay be of either aex and of any 
ase "The essays should bear their tile, and 
shroud bse accompanicd by: a coverng (lerer. 
Only the covering: better, wot tie essay, should be 
signed. Esaays must be typed, and must fe sent 
iit} before Dec. 51, 1997, 10 Mr. J. H. Hay, 
Solicitor, 20 Badford Scivare, London, W.01, 
who will ge each essay a number and forward 
it to the adjudicators, Other correspondence 
thould he aidressed io Mr. C. A. Wainwright, 
06 Elm Park Gardens, London, 5,W_10, 
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Reusch (W.) Der Rolner Manzschatzfund vorn Janre (1900. 
[Schriften d. rom. u. germ. Abt, d. Wallraf-Richartz- 


Museums, i, 
v-- 932. Leipsic. 19! 
Laffranchi (he) Le Zeeche dell" Talia apetens tempo di di Roms 
imperiale.. [Rassegna Num. xxvii, 3-] 
of x bp in, pp. 4 Rome, 
— Nuovi testi numismauci sulle vittone romane nel Ponto. 
| Historia, Jam—Mar. 1935.] 
10% Pi pp. 30, Milan. 1935. 
Le Gentilhomme (P.) Les quadrigati mimrmi et Je dieu Janis. 
[Revue Num; 1954] 
fo 6} in. Pp. 36. Paris. 1944. 
Sydenham (E, A.) ‘The coinage of Nero, 
oF x bf} p. 176. tgao. 
Boehringer Rac Salvatore Pennisi s Ss "di Pi eistelta ‘[zeit- 
ir. fir Num. xlii. 9/4. 
rx Giin, pp. 8 Berlin. 1995- 


INSCRIPTIONS 
Inseriptiones: Graceae. Vol. TT ¢t U1. Editio minor, Pars iii: 
Fasc. 1. Dedicatione:, tituli honorari, tituli sacri. 
Ed. J. ets 
4 * Top in. pp. g62, Berlin: 1995. 
eo Creticas i i ag consilio Friderici Halbherr callectae. 
Tituli Greta retae mediae practer Gortynios. Ka, M. 
Gomes: 
is} X to} in. xvi + 356.. Rome. 1995. 
Insoriptions de. pales.” aied de foetonnaes uth¢miens Rn 
1400-1479): fragnients d'actes divers (Nos, Ly8o--1 
Ed. F. tira and F. Roussel. 5 
14 * to} in vii-+ 327. Paris. 1945. 
Kirchner (J.) Tal oh insriptionuim Atticarum. 
_p& 30°F §4 plates. Berlin. 1985 - 
Klaflenbach 6.) Shae i eine epigraphische Reise durch 
ittel griechenland und die Tonischen Inseln. [ Sitz. 
Ber. cl. prewe, Akacl. cl, Wiss, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1995, xix] 
fof x 7}in. pp. 3 Berlin. 
Koenig (F. W..) tie Stele von X es os. i. Metrk und Tohute. 
[Rlothe a} * 64 in. ist. Vienna. 1936, 
Heriog (R,) Crkinden ziur Hoche: ralpolitik der rdmischen 
aiser, [Sitz: Ber. d. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. 


Klasse 935, ane 
Te Wn. 55. Berlin. 1935, 
Hanell (K,) Die ee Saal ae EK aitetaintih Laskaris: 

(Bull. de Ja Soc: roy. des lettres de Lund, 1994-1985, 


iv.] ot * Ghin, pp. to. Lund; 135. 
Inseriptiones Italiae, Vol. x. Regio XM. Fasc. 3. Histria Septem- 
maps Ed. A. Degrassi, 


* rob in, pp. xxvii-+ tog, Rome. 1936. 
Viola (5,) Antict Lanai Songs ‘Tiburtini. 
pp. 118. Rome. 1850. 
jain. Ai von) C, Jatin dratus Bassus. [Sitz.-Ber. d. 
» Akal d. Wiss.) 
Q J Gin, pp. f7, Munich. 1434. 
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Williams {V, E. Nash-) and (A. BH. Nash-) Catalogue of the 
Raman inscribed and sculptured stones found at 
Cacrleon, Moumouthshire- | 

ao) : BL <5) in. pp. x + 49. Cardif— 14935- 

Purdie (A. B.) Latin verse inscriptions. - 

7} % 5 in. pp. viii-- 203. 1435- 


PAPYRI AND M55 
Monumenta palaeographica vetera, First Series. Dated Greek 
minuscule manuscripts to the year 1200, Edd. I. Lake 
and S, Lake. , 
i, Manuscripts say pcan Patmos, and Athens. 
ii. Manuscripts in Venice, Oxford, and London, . 
iii. Manuscripts in the monasteries of Mt. Athos and in Milan. 
iv, Manuscripts in Paris. Part 1- | 
164 * igjin. pp. 18 + 75 plates (av. per val). 
ay Boston, Mass. 1934-35. 
Giessen. Janda Collection. Papyri landanar., 
Fast. Voluminur codicumque fragmenta graeca cum 
amuleto christtano. Fd, E, Schacter. 
Fasc. 2. Epistulac privatacgraccac. 2a. 1. Essner. ; 
Piesc. 5. seine iain gracca publica et privata, i, Ea. L. 


Fasc. 4- cif a gracca publica et privata, a. Ed, G. 
ples. | 
yo» 6hin. pp. rio, Leipsic, 1912-14. 
—— Miurilungen. aus der Pega runiaetcsii ji Giessencr 
Liniversitatebibliothek, iv. Literarische Sticke. By H. 
Eberhart. o) % bj in, pp. 35. Giessen. 1995. 
Milan. Dal 1 volume dei pep della R. université di Milano.. 
Edd, A. Vogliane aud P. Jouguct. 
1, Commentario ad un carme epico di Antimaco. 
3. Lettera dj Teone ad Aerachde. 
gq. Sottoscrizione agli 2nrhpara ypanyotmc di Apoallodoro. 
4. Comtratto di cessione di terra catecicn. 
i Spin. pp. 47. Florence. 1935- 
Russia. Zersrew (G.) Papyn rosstiicher und geargischer Samm- 
lungen, v. Varia. 
| 19] X 10] in, pp. 280, Tiflis. 1935: 
Warsaw, Papyri Varsovienses. Fd, G. Mantentfel. (Univ. var- 
sav. acta facult, litt, 1] , | 
| 10 & 7p in. pp.xii+ 69, Warsaw. 1995- 
Wuerzburg. WiLckEN (V: Mitteilungen sus: der Wimzburger 
Papyrussammiung. [Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 
1999: Phil-hist. Rl 6.] 
| | ig = gin. pp. tre. Berlin. 1994 
Preisigke (F.) Saminelbuch grechischer' Urkunden aus Aepypten. 
| Vol. v, fase. t by F. Bilabel. 
. tod x Fy um. PP: si. Heidelberg. O34 
Mayser (E.) Grammiutik der griechischen Papyn aus der Ftole- 
miaerzeit. i. Laut- und Wortlehre. Teil 5. Stamm- 


bildung. | 
Goodspeed (E. J.) a Colwell (E. C.) A Greek Papyrus reader. 


qx Sin pp.108, C cago. 1035. 
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TWENTY-SECONT LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
MAPS, VIEWS, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 
Rhorseabad ; storaee cmb aa 


| Mari: fatrine ane 


= ‘Poseichonrion, general y virw fran N. 
» lemple of ‘Apaito, S.E. corner. 
» Roman exedra from W. 
Greece. 
Argon, the Herorum, srsiesae plan | sigs es vol, ¥ (Loch), pl. 27), 
Athens, Propylacs: say rom) Below: shes : coffers, sai 
» 28 from etn hey nat colin, 






7” Erechitheion, Nim 
Athos, Lavra Monastery = Cutholiken (tom NE. 
” = Chapel in court, 
LITHO. 


Heya 
Cosa Attica, oil suey map (Paancaniat, vol, » (Loch), pH. 2) 


ore ly ihe asia toad Soakine Ber rcirar ty ‘aon » Bl rt). 
iew across apreng of Peirene to temple af (Apa Lag), 
¢ Plo? 


aber ery irnaeaien. 
Erstria, Shee are Javaioey from 3. 


Olympia, Heraion Iron 
Tegea, temple of Athena Alea, restored Plan (Passa, vol. v (Loely), pi20), 


Italy and Sicity- 


Beneventum, Arch of T 2A Nason ws oun re 
Catania, N Norman doorway of Church of 8 ad 9. 


Monrealn : ee 
" ) aie exoner of apae, 


feenan door (clereani]). 
: Eee ects = Wie caf Cleiates anc! cartipars| le, 


Palermo, Cathedral from E. : 


Li on ‘ 
as pe docarway. 
“s topatas, 
4 Capella Palatina (interior). 
tt Church ofS. Giovanni devi Erermiiti. 
Ms Cluirch-of &. Francesca, 
ay Chirch oS. Marta della Catena 
- La. Martorana. 
Li ine et 
fine pa 
Syracuse, cinta windows, , 
Roman Empire; 
| Constantine, aqueduct ol reer 


Djemila, temple af Tellus or Verms, 





PREHELLENIC. 


e656 LM TIE dherd from Mycenme Cierwesiiies anid bunexthike, ia Vusen, pl. go, No. 9fi4).. 
oss Gold ornaments from Argine (BM. Cat. af Frarellers, pl. vil), 
c6v8> Gold signet riage from ‘Tiryns, impress init. 


O64:q 0 Reliel on broize gate of Shalmaneser iil, BM. 

: Chinese loner rings in collection of C.'T. Loo, Paris [/Prainit, Sr 

06554 Ttulian bronx (Roes, Grometra: AM, figs. 10, 0by Net, df. Sony, 16 
5) Branee cista hand fein Florence (Mitanl, R. ae Area, pl. 13), 

oh Bronze objects from Verulonia (Monteliue, Cir, prvmnitip, pl. 180). 
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Coyr4 Early’ * Apollo! Gy aaatteh § fee tiew 
c63a: Archaic Peep ben plage eee bused. ay Carhbers ( cop 
06283 apie of Marsclle ae teat Oe er 
te th, wit 
5 Amann Vienna, goes White 
rij (Dulpher, 3 vp Ry ark 
eg pothek. 


| "apa RT up. (Glyprs 

pane | Dinsmoor ( Ry Mus, Stindtes, 1¥, p. 2268), 
572 Bean? mor races Sie thenlan Agora. 
e6717 Youthful satyr, Fossna dt | {Gaucider, gg incepta pia, 2} 








tek from Nevienbeim. Se oreruhe (Sax, Mithrar, fig 2), 
hat sof fre ) whe of Palmyra. with Nike and priest. 
83187 Sarcophagus Wi in marriage woencs, Cheschn, 









8518) Sarcophagus with : of Pedig and Ginomess, Tipssa. 
By 184 maiae ot MT ean of Lanes opti Maw, 
Cosay Archaic brome mirror, Agheaie, = Eros. Boiron. 
VASES. 
(eecmantric 


C65fy Afrati. Cretan —,, x—aii, pi ie tg) Map anys 
365 ek TT 


ies n i mE, 0, He arn 2q, \o. 2 
im wt} Niases (ibid p. a fiw. rN : 
Co120 + a Comps. (tard, paiyie fe 3 
aiitt - “ Viaees from (lanate (tha pl oz, Now 6 &. 8) anid Pelow reed. 
428 ae a 
06:92 Cerveteri.. Vase (55a: xxKi, Pr 199, fig. 17). 
06235 Chivai, Rrruscan cup (BSA. ecelit, po tii. fig. tb) 
cots) vase fidid. pl. 28, No. 61). 
mide Cums. Vases day pl a5: 5 “ioe, nyo). 
17 ral be Seas 
“7 es endl Delos aes {ibid ee 34, Nov 88 '& a} | 
Oh15 ons Giec Yn oo Gibid, pl. 94, Mav go) and Dehss (Delas, 
xv), Pl. 3g) Noi ge 
Gig! Delos wes (B84. soudii, p. 178, a ane Dem xv, pl tg, Na. $9). 


Gie7y Falerii. iiveses (ASA. ordi, pl oer g78 
Chizg Finoochito. Pottery Hise AEX 27, Now 54 & 53, sind p. 190, A. 1g). 
crs, . - ibd. pl. 27, Now. 52, 54 & 3a): 

obrgo Gola nnd Eason Fragments fro. Bitaleri ; ane) Paros (254 suxiii, pl 24, Nos. 


| Thera, Vase (BSA, xaxiii, p. 182, fig. 


zr 


‘Lentini: Vases fron Cava di'S. Aloe (ASA. xx a a Oem - 40-43 
Vase fecxn Cate i 8. Aloe (ih. 165, § at J 
M4 snd Heotina vs in Nich (idid, ip. 287, ig. 2). 
= Sicel" vases (ibid p. 185, fig, i) 


: Marseilles and Berezanj. Gece vanes (BSA xxx, pl. 39), 


antl Hyéres Crrock vaunw (fhid, pl. 94). 
‘Rome,’ Var (BSA, sexi, pl, su, No. 74). 
Syracuse. sherds from the Achenaion / xxxin, p. titi, fig. 7). 

gest ke Sef ~Baoned Not, a Seat, ra05. p, 920, Bye. 76), 


| ‘Taormina and Delos. seo tei ak 


Tarquinia. Vasc fom the * Warrior's For Si xextil, pl. ta, No. G4). 
Tremenzano anc CesteHucto, Vast inact ‘Tremenzano and pherds from Gastelhoci 
(BSA, sxxiii, pl 2b, Now. 49 & 45). 
Vaii, Etmiscun {P) vase (ASA, xxxiii, pl.-gi, Na. 7a), 
Vetralla and Delos. Vases BS, scout, pl.gi, Nov 77 &y), 
» and Temi, ° Vases ibid, pl.'g0, Nes 67 & (6g), 


idee cece einochor in Munith (Sirveking-Herkl, p34, fig. 
Etrusco-Corinthian ainochoe in Worzhure (Langlots, Cat, No. 9t4)i 

Rhedian vase in Lenk | Kinch, Prwslia, lig. Te). te 

Early moulded » eroon, Sparta, drawimg { arvemi ba Sing pli xvi}. 





ont Heracles and | pot 5, Woetnihlaen arvballos in Berlin (Arch, Set, 1883, plo in) 


bhagg 
Cha44 
Ch2g7 
obay6 


Hemsworth, panels af - ptm agin 


Nike with seeptre and bird. Alubastron in Berlin [Purtw. 225 \. 
‘ Castor ' ware vase with inunting scene from Cologne. Cambridge. 


Carthage, Geoinerricsl pevetiont, ond cent. (BM, (Cu, Ne. 8). 
ae ae (idiad, Ne) iO). 


a“ Pavement soi interlacing wreaths, and—yrd cent. (ibid. Noe rae 
Portion of al paveretit, ere cent, (ibid, No, 


ard cent, (BM, Cal, No, Als 
Monreale. Catliesdral, Noah buildir ; 
ye . fa) William ieealeui’ by Ghent, (4) Presentation of Church 
to 


: be ao ; 
ee Capella Palatina, Christ's entry into Jerusaleni 
La Martorane, King KR = fini Bar (china, 
of Antioch at the feet ai ihe Virgin. 
se cai decorative proutvel! oS wah eno Avil fruit, iat-cont. a. Naples, Nat, Mowe, 


| Ravenna, 5. Apollinam Nuova, mosic of Imperial Paluce, 6th cont. 


motu: privement feom, Cates 31h cat > Abcoderoia di Belle Art. 
Floma. Section of the asarofat pitor uiter Sous af Pergaticm (Nogara, Afenmc, pl, ¥), 
"  Baskee of (iivers fram Villa dei cnttnsitt avd ent. Vaslean, 
. Sta. Gowmanga. Mosaic ceiling of ambulatory, gih cent. 


th an TT ve ra m 


 gatveathia, Basilica; Petal of vine-pavemmnt, 6th cent: 


corns. 
Alexander the Great, on At tetradrachm of Lywmoechs of Thrace, obverse only Hill, 
: "Selert Creek Carns, dix i, =). 
with. clrphuamt oo AR tetredrachim of Prokany J Soter, 
obverse only fa, th. pl. in, 4). 
Heliocles mo AL tetradrachm, obverse only, portrait (Hill, Select Greed 
Cover, pl vit. 2 
Pron pe Ppa of Pontus, At tetradrachin, obverse only, portrait (MIL, Sefer Creal 


# tetadrachm, obvene only, portrait (Ail, Seet Greed Coint, 





pile ill, a), 
Lurivtan bronze sony Ati ‘So ia — dr Lartiim, pl, bo, no. 220). 


= (dab, 

_ bel sper See and restored drawing. o 

Bonin ime ¢ bridle-piere and poletop from the Kuilsas fore wka, Septhian Art, 
ay. 
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Cancasiun bronse poletop from Prarneste in Munich (Milbhesrein, Aunat. a, Firuske, 


| | ba than Bit. an 
fal Ley 
. dare Macca pete ili, wi ph 30. 
Boeotinn geometric ha bes Mirainch Si juleh 
ae fibula in Berlin (cf. Blinkenberg, Fibul ie aN 
Fibuluc from Kaabek (Aer. Sep, fh bea}. 

bee aah from Goedion Geta yD. 6B, fig. 45). 
" = - rs “ikaw. represemting lion devuuring sheep 
al peapition Homa Say nen sy Ange Not, fa Nord, 929). 


Grock bronze plaque, a eo ppceremiant 3 jpop pee 
Eee gpl deca te Sees tLe (Dalian. Trramee of te Onur, p. foe, 


| Gul PS ory peso (Rumama), detail of decoration teloe arch. |. pp) 353; 


nfigaeity, x. pol 


sg Gold tore, Kar. 

65590 Silver Ibid tron: Kacbek rete Kovidaker, 1po6, pl. te 

Qbzhy Sibver thyton from Kul Oba (Mi ‘tees 4 

t6e63 Drawing on ivory: rape of the Lanictepeaes east = Sohn OF, Tits OE} 

C6140 Sasanian silk textile fragment, Gubi—7th cont V ictoria ~ Albert Museum. 

510 eer span of lok see architectural Sion of carly Tonic Treasury, Delphi, [b) 
: i" 


Gath 





=m oie cantina (CAH, Plistes, vol, i, Sat}. 
A dictor and. patient: drawing ‘by Siphon of Kapsokalvvia: (Dawkins, Afowke af 


like, p.-949). 
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SETS OF SLIDES 


Tim main collection of some 12,000 Lantern slider con be drawn on ini any quantity, bo 
oy amull, for lecturing un (practically any branch of tlasical orhacology. Bae: ame Ww Sieve 
unity, THO —, $0 satulactory an to .come ip persin jo the Library, ain clocee the 
dided trom the elutes there arranged in a subject order. 
Hud the folli itig sets of slides, complete with texts, will tie found wietulto these lecturers 
who have not faciiities for choosing their own dlides.. Theidea of these sets originated with 
the late Mr G. H. Hallam, “The thanks of the Society are aleo accorded those whn have been 
at the pame of undertuking the not casy tack of tefling o plait tate om the subjecte with whieh 
are itiowt fhiniliar toa general guddicoce, 


Suitable handbooks dealing with the different saber can aleo be leony from the library to 
lecturer in advance of their fecurres 


LIST OF. SETS. 
sae Age (classified fist of slides vo Greek Church /clastified list of alides 







eniyie - Yee 
Thee ography of Gree Auf. Toynbee), Met oF ales on. i ie ates ere 
peeeron rernest "opogeapca 7 Cason). 

Ancien e: tapers ich) (anne 7 





Hat of dlides only, 
3 polis | A. H. Smith). 

Ancient Arc ure (D. &. Roberman), Life in the Roman World (H. BH. Svmanda). 
Greek Sculpture (J. Perwyyre). Ancient Life, Rotnan (annotated list of alidies). 
The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). Rome (H. M. Last). 
Greek Vases (M.A. DB. Br vltz). The Roman endl (G. H. Hallam). 
Greek Painting (T. B.1-Webster, Thiytas The Roman Forum, for advance students 

been po med that it can be given cither Auhby). 

Riviatwetiicke cone The Palatige and Ca chs Obs 

Slides bearing even numbers, as onc), rajan's Market- Goings H. 8, 
A Survey of carly G ins: 7 slide The Via Appia (KR. Garda ae 

showing 49 coins (P. G Hi The Roman Campagna [{T. Ashby), 
Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill}. Roman Portraiture (Mri. §. Arthur Strona). 
Greek vepsn (Hi. E. Bell). Romans in Portraiture (HH. Symonds), 
nee ane Greek . (E. N. Gar. Horace (G. H. Hallam), 


Virgil (H. R. Faire! ) 
Xenophon =. ase expedition of Cyrna and Pompei (rks van te) 





cata fanniotuted list of Ostia (T. Ash 
tlidtes sais A.W. and 6.1. Lawitenmce), Ostia K. ea) 
Alexander the Great (D, G. Hogarth), Sicily (H. FB. Hut 
The Travels of 52. Paul (mo text). The Roman Rhone ‘s: £. Winbeli). 
The Ancient Theatre (J. PF. Sh \e Timgad (H,E, Butler). 
nt Life, Greek (annotated list of slides oman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 
anly), The Roman Wail (RK, G. Gollingwood). 
Some Ancient Handicrafie Les igtng 9 The Roman Soldier (H. A, Symonds), 
burda dlides, A. W. Lawrence and W, ° Bot sass of Roman Gritain (Miss N.C. 
on i 
pcan (clamified list of dides Byrantine Civilisation: millivstrated 
or (J. B. Bury). 


Phe sets corsist of about 50 carcfullysclected sider, and the cou of hire including the vext 
antl postage te muenbyers is qu, tid 
cation should be mmde to | 
The Agisiant Librarian, 
Hellenic Soriesy, 
50, Bedard Scpuare, WU.1, 
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